COSMO 


OCTOBER, 1959 + 356 


SPECIAL SECTION: 


ARE YOU LIVING TOO RICH? 
W hat overindulgence in the good things of life can do. 


UP IN THOSE WALDORF TOWERS 


Home Sweet Home to some—a rendezvous for others. 


BARBARA'S SON —LANCE REVENTLOW 
The heir to $100,000,000 who looks death in the eye for his fun. 


ELEGANCE CAN BE RENTED 


Big business in part-time estates, butlers, Rolls Royces, furs, jewels. 


MILLIONAIRES WITH A CONSCIENCE 


Little-known rich men who dedicate their lives to good works. 


SUPER MARKET IN STOCKS 


Housewives take the plunge while buying the family groceries. 


GOVERNOR "ROCKY" ROCKEFELLER 


How Nelson prevents his money and his name from getting in his way. 


PHILADELPHIA'S ROBIN HOOD SWINDLER 
How Honest Bob Boltz charmed the Main Liners out of $2,500,000. 


NON-FICTION FEATURE: 


The Windsors' Mournful Life 


As the party glitter begins to pall, are there some regrets? 


FICTION: 

AMERICAN AUTUMN..................Paul Darcy Boles 
THE QUIET BABY ...................Ethel Edison Gordon 
PRELUDE TO A KISS... eene Mel Heimer 


FOOTBALL MAJORS AT PACIFIC U. ..William Sambrot 


Complete Murder Mystery Novel by Hillary Waugh 


FEATURES: 


Entertainment: The Show Business Angel. Travel: Great 
Private Homes You Can Visit. So You Want to Get in the Social 
Register. Also, a Medical Case History; Book Reviews; and Jon 
W hitcomb Interviews That Master of Mayhem — Alíred Hitchcock 


Judy DeFoe— $250,000 jewels 


Your shining hair, your smiling eyes, smooth skin and shapely nails mean so much 
to your looks. -and all these features actually are protein. To keep them at their best, you 
should make sure you get enough protein every day. Knox Unflavored Gelatine 
can help you get the protein you need — Knox is all protein. 


ever want to hide them? 


bring out their natural beauty instead —banish splitting or cracking! 


Don't hide, take pride in your nails—as 7 out of 10 women now can. Just drink one envelope of Knox Gelatine a 
day (115-120 grains, for about 5£) in your favorite hot or cold drink, or in water. Simple as that. Usually effective 
within 90 days when you regularly take one entire envelope. And this is a medically proved way to correct 
brittle nails. Clinical studies on it, using only Knox Gelatine, have been published in medical journals. Start the 


daily Knox-drink habit with your breakfast juice tomorrow ! KNOX UNFLAVORED GELATINE 
ALL PROTEIN —NO SUGAR 


"Home subscription to grand opera'now possible through 
The RCAVICTOR Metropolitan Opera Record Club 


UNDER THE ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTION OF THE Book-of-the-Month Club 


eccovccceceececss AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER ******o000000000999**9 


Any one of these 
complete | operas 


REGULAR RETAIL PRICES UP TO 91428 


: L e 
CARMEN — Stevens, Peerce, Albanese, 
Merrill; Fritz Reiner, conductor. Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 3-record album. 


(List price $14.98) 


" — 


sca Vict E ...IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW, AGREEING TO BUY FOUR RECORDS OF YOUR CHOICE WITHIN 


LA TRA VIATA i THE NEXT YEAR—EACH DISC IN ANY MULTI-RECORD ALBUM COUNTING AS ONE PURCHASE 


CARTERI - VALLETTI - WARREN : on E Rane : 
ROME OPERA HOUSE . = apes exciting ultimate objective is to make available a 


PIERRE M CIÓN comprebensive library of grand opera similar to the 
collections of the world's great books to be found in the 
best homes. The complete “living” repertory of opera— 
Italian, German, French, Russian, American—will i 
time be provided. And each member can choose the re- 
cordings he is most eager to own—as few as four a year 
if he so pleases. 


CHOOSE YOUR 
FAVORITE SINGERS 
IN THEIR MOST FAMOUS ROLES 


LICIA HEIDI KRALL 
ALBANESE GEORGE LONDON 
LUCINE AMARA ROBERT 
SALVATORE MERRILL 
BACCALON! ZINKA MILANOV 


FEDORA PATRICE 
BARBIERI — MUNSEL 


JUSSI JAN PEERCE 
BJOERLING ROBERTA 
FERNANDO PETERS 

CORENA LEONIE 
MARY CURTIS- — RYSANEK 
VERNA MARTIAL 
LISA DELLA — SINGHER 

CASA ELEANOR 

MARIO DEL STEBER 
ONLY RISE STEVENS 
Los ANGELES PENATI 
GIUSEPPE DI BLANCHE 

STEFANO prH 
ROSALIND GIORGIO TOZZI 
ELIAS THEODOR 
NICOLAI GEDDA — UPPMAN 
MARGARET CESARE 
HARSHAW — VALLETTI 
DOROTHY LEONARD 
KIRSTEN WARREN 


æ In addition to recordings of Metropolitan produc- 
CM. Vellei tions, operas recorded abroad by rca Vicrom will be 
Warren; Pierre made available to members, with Metropolitan artists in 
Monteux, conduc- the cast. The recordings will be available, in almost all 

cases, in both complete and abridged form, as desired. 


tor. 3-record al- 

bum. 

(List price $14.98) > As a member you will enjoy a ONE-THIRD SAVING 
compared with what you would pay for the same records 
if you bought them separately and haphazardly as a non- 

member at the manufacturer’s nationally advertised 

prices. For, after the trial period, for every two records 
you buy you will receive A THIRD RECORD FREE, 
choosable from a wide variety of rca Vicror records. 


»k Albums are sold to members at the nationally adver- 
tised price of all rca Victor Red Seal records—currently 

- $4.98 for a single-record album, $9.98 for a two-record 
Merian eer album, etc. (plus a small charge for postage and han- 


: » Amara,Tozzi;Sir dling, with use/sales tax where required). 
jsexVicron uv | Thomas Beecham, 
Bart., conductor. 


Verdi - * . AIDA | 2-record album. 


LA BOHEME — De 


A libretto included with each opera 


| (List price $9.98) The RCA VICTOR Metropolitan Opera Record Club Wa Gk lnwee P A E SEND E 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. CARMEN (com- ATI " 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. C piste ARTS C irer finen tec 
ords. 
Please enroll me as a member of THE RCA LA BOHEME (com- LA TRAVIATA 
VICTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD CLUB [3] putesonniwo 12° (complete on three 
and send me a recording of the complete opera ince acorde) 
ES at right, witngut chaise, I agree 
“4 to buy four twelve-inch discs* from the MR. 
Milanov r — Club within the next twelve months, for MRS. = Le ee RS Nee ote 
a Bjoerling each of which I will be billed at the nation- MISS 
ally advertised price (plus a small charge for 
L a Warrer. e 4| postage and handling, with use/sales tax Address IR VE e 
à ^ where required). I may cancel my member- 91 E i 


ship any time after buying the fourth record. 
If I continue, for every two records I buy 
from the Club I will receive a third record 
free. If I wish to, however, I may cancel this 
Trial Membership within ten days, in which State. 
case I will return the free album. 


AiDA — Milanov, Bjoerling, Warren, 
Barbieri; Jonel Perlea, conductor. 3- 
record album. (List price $14.98) 


PCRASK NOTE: Records, can be shipped only to residents of the 
*Each disc in a multi-record S. and its territories, and Canada. Records for Canadian 
album counts as one purchase. EST ES are made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario. 


The Inquiring 
Photographer 


THE QUESTION 
Everyone wants “The Best of 
Everything”—but everyone differs 
as to what it is. What’s your idea of 
“The Best of Everything” ? 


WHERE ASKED 
20th Century-Fox studios, 
Hollywood, during the filming of 
Jerry Wald’s production of “The 
Best Of Everything,” directed by 


Jean Negulesco 


in CinemaScope 


and Color by De Luxe. 


THE ANSWERS 
Carel, just 


graduated from 
Radcliffe, played 
by Hope Lange: 
I can’t answer 
that till I’ve 
tried everything. 
I may not wind 
up with the best, 
but I'l sure as 
Satan have the 
most! 


Dexter, man-about town, 


played by 
Robert Evans: 


Girls! 
Is 
there 
anything 


else? 


Gregg, young actress, played 


$ 


by Suzy Parker: 
Last year I'd 
have said to be a 
part of the thea- 
tre. But now it's 
to be part of the 
producer — that 
he'd as soon stop 
breathing as let 
me go! 


David Savage, “diel played 


by Louis Jour- 
dan: Creating 
for the theatre. 
I’d use any- 
thing, anybody, 
to stimulate my 
creative juices. 
I'll give them 
everything inre- 
turn, short of 
myself. 


Amanda, Farrow, editor, played 


by Joan Craw- 
ford: Success in 


| business — the 


feeling of power 


| that comes with 


it. It makes up 
for the bit I 
have to play at 
night to keep 
what I've got in 
the daytime. 


(Advertisement) 
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OUR COVER- The special gleam in the lovely green 
eyes of cover girl Judy DeFoe is caused by thoughts of 
something even greener; the money it would take to 
buy all those jewels from Van Cleef and Arpels. Asked 
how it felt to model $250,000 worth of elegance (not 
counting her Pauline Trigére gown), Judy sighed. "It's 
marvelous," she said. “I just wish«some of it was mine.” 
The sitting over, Judy rushed off to the New York bach- 
elor-girl apartment she's had for the “two and a half 
wonderful years since I came to this town from Detroit. 
This is the second-best city in the world. I’ve just 
returned from Rome—that’s the best town! And there 
was Paris . . . and the Riviera . . " No need to feel sorry 
about Judy’s loss of the gems, we decided; in fact, our 
eyes are green—with envy. Photo by Erwin Blumenfeld. 
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Oe really, truly new 


... a boudoir essence 


to glorify every inch of you... 


SATINGLIDE 


i k 
SATIYGLIDET § 
BOUDOIR ESSENCE 


Evyan's new boudoir essence... 


Satinglide with '"White Shoulders” p _ 
and Satinglide with ‘‘Great Lady''. : D While 
Use lavishly, head to toe, to subtly Shon (d. , d 


satinglide your skin—the ultimate 
in luxury—the fragrant halo for 


the fastidious, elegant woman. 


16 oz., $5 plus tax 


EVYAN PERFUMES, INC., N. Y 


The Book-of-the- Month Club offers you 


IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP... 


... the trial membership will demonstrate 


how much you can save continuously on 


books you are eager to add to your library 


2. COMPLETE 
WORKS OF O. 


HENRY. 2 vols. 
(Retail price $10) 
Each Vol. $1 


sex TERVEN 


12. THE KING 13. WOMEN AND 14 ANATOMYOF 15. PLEASE 16. POEMS OF 17. ALARMSAND 18. READING 19, FIRESIDE 20. WHAT WE 
MUST DIE by THOMAS HAR- MURDER by DON’T EAT THE OGDEN NASH. 6 DIVERSIONS by FOR PLEASURE. BOOK OF FAVOR- MUST KNOW 
MARY RENAULT. ROW by JOHN P. ROBERT TRAV vols. (Retail price JAMES THUR- Edited by BEN- ITE AMERICAN ABOUT COMMU- 
(Retail price $4.50) — MARQUAND. (Re: ER. (Retail price ; (Retail price NETT CERF. (Re- SONGS. Edited by NISM by 
tail price $4.75) $4.50) tail price $5.50) BONI. (Retail 

price 


) 
Each Vol. $1 s End 


Kivetalt price $3.95) 


E orc — 
Qo eee 
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F 
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o His NEW 31. THE AGE OF 32. THE GREAT 33. ENDURANCE KU-AKU by 35. SPRING ON 36. PETER FREU- 37. THE TRAV- 38. THE DIARY 


D by REVOLUTION, by DEMOCRACIES by by ALFRED LAN- Thom HEYER- AN ARCTIC IS- CHEN'S BOOK ELS OF MARCO OF SAMUEL 
Crore Hin. Vol. CHURCHILL. Vol. CHURCHILL. Vol. SING. (Retail  DAHL, author, of by K. OF THE SEVEN POLO. Illustrated PEPYS. 2 vols. 


IL. (Retail price III. (Retail price IV. (Retail price price $5) p (Retail ERMAN. (Re- etai " in full color. (Re- (Retail price, $10} 
$6) $6) $6) 5) fal price 35) Saag) rem Price tall “price $4.00) Each Vol. S1 


—1 


THÉ 
DEAD SEA ped 

i SCROLLS * 
No i ; 
£4. | 

e! 

unise suite e f 
48. THE AFFLU- 49. A STUDY OF 50. A NEW HIS- 51. THE WAR OF 52, STORY OF 53. A STILL- 54. THIS HAL- 55. THE DEAD 56. GIFT FROM 


ENT SOCIETY, by HISTORY, a 2- TORY OF THE THE REVOLU- THE DECLARA- NESS AT APPO- LOWED GROUND SEA SCROLLS by THE SEA by 


vol. abridgement U.S. by WIL- TION by CHRIS- TION OF INDE- MATTOX by by BRUCE CAT- N 
GALBRATTN. (Re- of the Toynbe LIAM MILLER.  TOPHER WARD. PENDENCE by BRUCE CATTON. TON. oj ERIL LINDBERGH, (Kes 


. (Retail price 
tail price $5) work, (Retail (Retail price $5) 2 vols. (Ret. price — DUMAS MALONE, (Retail price $5) ) tail price $5) 
price, SU, Vol. $1 $15) Each Vol. $1 (Retail price $10) 


66. THE POPU- 67. GOREN'S 68. VOGUE'S 69. THE COM- 70. HOW TO 71. SINGER 73. THE NEW 74. A CHILD'S 
LAR MEDICAL NEW CONTRACT BOOK OF ETI- PLETE BOOK OF CLEAN EVERY- SEWING BOOK FANNIE FARM- GEOGRAPHY OF 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRIDGE COM- QUETTE by MIL- FURNITURE RE- THING by ALMA by MARY BROOKS OME 3 ER COOK HOOK THE WORLD by 
by MORRIS FISH- PLETE. Retail 2E Md PAIR by RALPH Je 2. (Re- "KE etai Ninth iti V. M. HILLY: 
BEIN, M.D. (Re price $4.95) °" WICK, (Retail KINNEY. (Ret. tail price $3.95) price $3.95) (Retail price $4.95) (Retail price dd $398) (Ages 8-12) 


tail price $4.95) price $5.50) price $3.95) 


75. A CHILD'S 76. THE JUNGLE 77. GRIMMS?’ 78. ANDERSEN'S 79. HUCKLE- 80. TOM SAW- 81. WINNIE THE 82. WHEN WE 
HISTORY OF BOOKS by KIP- FAIRY TALES. FAIRY TALES. BERRY FINN by YER by MARK POOH and THE WERE VERY 


THE WORLD by LING. 2 vols. Ilustrated in full Illustrated in ful MARK TWAIN. TWAIN. Illustra- HOUSE AT POOH YOUNG and NOW New illustrated 
Yigal g LYER Tilus. in ful color color, color. Tlinstrated in full ed in full color. CORNER WE ARE SIX edition. (Retail 


A 85 9 
Both Vols. for $1 Both Vols. for $1 Pice 35.95 


OF THESE BOOKS ron?] EACH™ 


IF YOU AGREE TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL BOOKS AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES DURING THE NEXT YEA 


* In the case of multi-volume sets, each volume is to be counted as a separate purchase at $1, unless otherwise noted 


5. THE BOUNTY 7. THREE PLAYS 


TRILOGY by ELS by by THORNTON 
NORDHOFF and TON WILDE WILDER. (Retail 
(Retail pric HALL. (Retail (Retail price $4.50) ^ price $4.95) 
Each V. price $6.50) 


: me. : 
Gathering 
Stom 


on 


22. THE COMING 23. THE GATH- 24. THEIR FIN- 
OF THE NEW ERING STORM by EST HOUR yv 
DEAL by ARTHUR CHURCHILL, Vol. CHURCHILL. Vol. 
M. SCHLESING- M. SCHLESING- [I of The Second II. (Retail price 
ER, JR. (Retail ER, JR. (Retail World War. (Re- $6.50) 


price $6) price $6.75) tail price $6.50) 


42. THE ART OF 
READABLE 


25. THE GRAND 
ALLIANCE by 
CHURCHILL. Vol. 
IIT. (Retail price 
$6.50) 


21. THE CRISIS 
OF THE OLD OR- 
DER by ARTHUR 


43. THE ART OF 
PLAIN TALK by 


40. THE 26 LET- 
TERS by OSCAR 


41. THE ART OF 
CLEAR THINK- 


39. THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF 


MARK TWAIN. ¢ More than ING by RUDOLF WRITING by RU- RUDOLF H. 
(Retail price $6) 275 drawings. (Re- FLESCH. (Retail DOLF FLESCH. (Retail price $2.95) 
tail price $4) price $3) (Retail price $3) 


a > 
mi STORE € 
yit oson 
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qui uet 
2i QHADNY 
A LA 


—À 
25 


57. THE STORY 58. STUDIES IN 59. IDEAL MAR- 60. BARTLETT'S 61. HOW TO 
OF PHILOSOPHY THE PSYCHOL-  RIAGE: Physiol- FAMILIAR QUO- READ BETTER 
by WILL DU- OGY OF SEX by ogy and Tech- TATIONS, Thir- AND FASTER by 
RANT. (Retail HAVELOCK EL- nique by TH teenth edition. NORMAN LEWIS. 
price $5) 2 vols. (Ret. VAN DE VELDE, (Retail price $10) (Ret. price $3.95) 


LI 
price $12.50) 


Each Vol. $1 M.D. (Retail price 


$1.50) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


you agree to buy during the next 
twelve months will be billed to you at 
the members' price, which on the aver- 


HE PURPOSE of this unusual offer 
is to demonstrate how much you 
can save continuously on books you 


8. THE PLAYS 9. LONG DAY'S 10. REMEM- 


OF EUGENE  JOURNEY BRANCE OF JAMES JOYCE. 
O'NEILL. 3 vols. NIGHT by THINGS PAST Unabridged. (Re- 
(Retail price $15) GENE  O'NE by PROUST. 2 tail price $4.75) 
Each Vol. $1 (Retail price $; vols. (Retail price 
$15) Each Vol. $1 


28. TRIUMPH 29. THE BIRTH 
AND TRAGEDY by OF BRITAIN by 
CHURCHILL. Vol. | CHURCHILL. Vol. 
(Retail price Iof AH 
$6.50) the English-. 
ing Peoples. 

tail price $6) 


26. THE HINGE 
OF FATE by 
CHURCHILL. Vol. 
IV. (Retail price 
$6.50) 


44. A TREASURY 
OF SCIENCE. 


45. INSIDE RUS- 
TODAY by 


46. THE RUS- 47. THE NEW 
SIAN REVOLU- CLASS by MILO- 


Edited by HAR JOHN GUNTHER. TION by ALAD VAN DJILAS,. 
LOW. SHAPLE (Retail price $5.95) MOORE HEAD, — (Retail price $3.95) 
(Retail price $6.95) (Retail price $5) 


62. STANDARD 63. ENCYCLOPE- 64. 
HANDBOOK OF DIA OF WORLD 
SYNONYMS, AN- HISTORY. Edited 


ENCYCLO- 65. ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF AMER- PEDIA OF THE 
OPERA by DAVID 


TONYMS by by WILLIAM Edited b " EWEN. (Retail 
JAMES C, FER LANGER. (Retail ARD B. HORRI price $7.50) 
d (Retail price $8.50) (Retail price $6. 


NALD. 
price $3.50) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Clubt and send the six library volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing me $6.00 (plus postage). I 
agree to purchase at least six additional monthly Selections— 
or Alternates—during the first year I am a member. Thereafter 
I need buy only four such books in any twelve-month period to 
maintain membership. I have the right to cancel my member- 
ship any time after buying six Club choices (in addition to 


A3410 


are eager to read and add to your 
library. This is made possible by the 
Club's unique Book-Dividend system, 
through which members regularly re- 
ceive valuable library volumes—either 
completely without charge or at a 
small fraction of their price—simply 
by buying books they would buy 
anyway. 

* The six books you choose from 
those pictured will be sent immedi- 
ately, and you will be billed one dollar 
for each volume (plus a small charge 
for postage). The six additional books 


age is 20% less than the regular retail 
price. 

* If you continue after this trial, 
with every second Club choice you 
buy you will receive a’ Book-Dividend 
averaging around $7 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of this plan, 
$220,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) have been received by members 
as Book-Dividends. 

*k More important than the saving, 
this sensible system will keep you 
from missing books you intend to 
read. 


those included in this introductory offer). The price will never 
be more than the publisher's price, and frequently less. After 
my sixth purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a Book- 
Dividendt with every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A 
small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


Indicate by Number in Boxes Below the Six Books You Want 


[Impp EP Ey. cp el 


IMPORTANT, e PLEASE NOTE: If you order a multi-volume set, 
each volume in the set counts as one book, and the price of each book 
is $1.00, unless otherwise indicated. 


MR. 
MBS. > - 
MISS 


Address. ...... eee 


id may b 
Canadian currency. 


tTrademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Can 


ada 


,New ! WARNER WASH ! Give professional washing care to girdles, bras, lingerie, woolens. Prolongs their life, keeps whites whiter, 
colors truer. It's Warner's own gentle cold water soap. Get WARNER WASH where you buy your Warner's. $1.50 for 40 washings. 


ME 
visa rt RE 


The form divine 
is divine again! 


Take flight from the tyranny of inches... 
...in WARNERS newest (and wickedest) MERRY WIDOW! 


Great cause for jubilation, darling! Curves of inch-removing elastic marquisette. Cups 
are back and you can be the slim, curvaceous of embroidered nylon accented with foam 
sylph you've always hoped to be! Warner's? _ raise your bosom tothemost beguiling height. 
latest Merry Widow® sleeks your waist tothe #1321. White or Black. $12.50. At stores in 
willowy-est dimensions with a front panel of the U.S. and Canada. If not, write Warner’s, 
embroidered nylon...side and back panels Bridgeport 1, Conn., for store nearest you. 


public offering in 
eight months 
of a 

magazine 

intended to be 
the most 

beautiful in 
the world: 


ORIZON 


A Magazine of the Arts 


One year ago the publishers of AMERICAN HERITAGE issued the 
first copy of a new kind of magazine. 


Its reason-for-being was to provide a periodical uniting art 
and ideas, the sum of which is culture, in a format no one had 
yet ventured. 


What happened? To begin, more than 175,000 people subscribed. 
Next, the nation's:press had much to say in praise of the new 
magazine, e.g: “Exceptionally handsome"—New York Times; 
“Tasteful and opulent"— Saturday Review Syndicate; “Packed 
with extraordinary riches"—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


The initial demand for Horizon far exceeded expectations. And 
no additional subscriptions have been invited since the turn of 
the year. 


What does it look like? Horizon is a big (9!A" x 1214", 132 or more 
pages) bi-monthly magazine in book form — with hard covers, 
made to last. Its contents are permanent in value and interest. 
Every issue is rich with pictures, more than one-third in full color. 


Horizon is printed here and abroad by three methods on three 
textures of paper. No advertisements intrude. It is probably the 
most beautiful magazine in the world. 


What's in it? Horizon seeks to serve as guide to the long cultural 
adventure of modern man; to explore the many mansions of the 
philosopher, the painter, the historian, the architect, the sculp- 
tor, the satirist, the poet; to create a "museum without walls" 
for man's finest achievements in all the visual arts; to build many 
bridges between the worlds of scholars and the minds of intelli- 
gent readers. 


To this end, a score of articles in each issue range the world 


and the centuries. Pictures light almost every page; jeweled reli- 
quaries, mosaics, buildings, sculpture, miniatures, maps, lively 
art from cave drawings to movie palaces. 


What does it cost? Each case-bound issue of Horizon is compara- 
ble to a limited-edition book costing $10 to $15, or more. But the 
price is $3.95 per copy, and the annual subscription rate (6 
issues) is $18. 


But if you mail the coupon printed here, you'll receive the cur- 
rent issue before you pay anything. Then, after you have seen it, 
send just $1.70, followed by three monthly payments of $5.00. 
The total: $16.70, seven dollars less than the cost of six copies 
bought singly. It's a good buy; and you won't see it often. Use the 
coupon now. 


START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO HORIZON 
FOR JUST $1.70 (PAY NOTHING NOW) 


HORIZON, 551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the current issue of Horizon as the first of 
six copies in a one-year subscription. After I have seen it, 
I'll send just $1.70, then $5.00 a month for three months. 
(This $16.70 rate is $7 less than the price of the same six 
issues if bought singly.) I understand that my subscription 


may be stopped at any time at my request, and the unused 
portion will be refunded. 


PRINT NAME 


STREET 


CITY STATE 


The Push-Button Bed 


e want a headboard just like 
the headboard that belongs to 
Lance Reventlow. multi-million- 


airess Barbara Hutton's son and heir. 
In Reventlow's Southern California home 
(cost: half a million dollars), the master 
bedroom has a few minor assets—a hi- 
fidelity system, a marble fireplace, a 
twenty-four-inch remote control television 
set. But we'll take that mother-of-pearl, 
inlaid mahogany headboard. It contains 
not Kleenex, a couple of detective paper- 
backs, stale cigarettes, and aspirins, but 
an electric control panel that runs the 
entire house. 

Awakening in the morning, for in- 
stance, twenty-three-year-old Lance can 
press a button, and the drapes slide open. 
He presses another, and his Roman mar- 
ble bathtub fills with water. He yawns 
(no button), presses another button, and 
in the garden outside a waterfall begins 
to plink. And there are buttons and but- 
tons. The life of the one-time "richest 
baby in the world" has some other assets 
—and some surprising liabilities. On 
page 44, you can read about both fas- 
cinating sets. 


The Man Behind the Headlines 


“Rockefeller—what really goes on in- 
side this multi-millionaire Governor of 
New York?" was the gist of the assign- 
ment we gave articles writer Tom Mor- 
gan. Some weeks later. Morgan surfaced 
from the depths of the State capitol, flew 
back to New York's La Guardia Air- 
port with Mr. Rockefeller in the Gover- 
nor's phone-equipped, television-equipped, 
plush private plane, his story in the bag. 

Morgan, who has authored brilliant 
analyses of Truman, Stevenson, Alben W. 
Barkley, told us that *next to Barkley, 
Rockefeller is the happiest politician I 
ever met; he is even happier than Harry 


RICHARD E. DEEMS 
Executive Vice-President 


Truman.” For what really makes Nelson 
Rockefeller tick, turn to our article on 
page 64. 


A Very Different Detective 


“Sleep Long, My Love.” Hillary 
Waugh’s mystery novel about murder be- 
tween lovers. is a real detective story in 
the Sherlock Holmes tradition. 

The Connecticut chief-of-police in this 
tale isn’t much like Detective Holmes. 
though—no pipe. violin, leanness, or 


duck-billed cap. Waugh's man, in fact. 
is fat and on a diet, likes chewing to- 
bacco, and reveals many of his detect- 
ing conclusions by telling jokes. 


Hillary Waugh and daughter 


“Sleep Long, My Love” is the ninth 
novel by Manhattan-dwelling, Connecti- 
cut-born Waugh. Doubleday Crime Club 
will publish it later this fall, but Cosmo- 
POLITAN readers can enjoy it right now, 
beginning on page 108. 


From Alaska—Collect 


About three weeks ago, we tried to tele- 
phone William Sambrot, who authored 
the startling football story on page 94. 
“No telephone,” the Oakland, California, 
operator informed us. Since editors are 


ROBERT C. ATHERTON 
Editor 


THOMAS J. FLEMING 
Executive Editor 


incurably inquisitive, we wrote Sambrot 
and asked him why no phone. His answer: 

“One morning. a few years ago, the 
phone rang in the author’s sumptuous 
downstairs study. The author wished to 
remain abed. but his wife, clever Marina 
(an auburn-haired Italian beauty). pre- 
tended unconsciousness. 

“The author, muttering maledictions in 
several tongues, none of which he speaks. 
arose, barked his shins on several pieces 
of furniture, then proceeded to fall down 
the stairs, picking up several choice 
bruises in the process. Time: 3:30 A.M.” 

Bemused, Sambrot accepted a collect 
call from Anchorage, Alaska. “I thought 
perhaps it was an editor, lost in the 
snowy hell, crying for succor." Instead, 
a hoarse, whiskey-raw voice blared in 
Sambrot’s ear. 

"Listen, Sambrot," the voice shouted, 
“why in hell don't you get your facts 
straight before you turn out your damned 
lousy stories? Why do you guys always 
give the Air Force the credit? What do 
you think we're doing up here. getting a 
suntan?" It suddenly dawned upon Sam- 
brot, barefooted and shivering, that. first 
of all, the stranger was talking about a 
two-year-old Sambrot story (in which 
the facts were straight); secondly. the 
call was coming from Alaska; and, in 
the third place. he was paying for it. 

"Since then," Sambrot wrote us, “a 
mysterious change came over the author. 
He is still married, even though through 
some queer alchemy his wife becomes 
daily more devastating while he himself 
becomes more bald, bespectacled, and 
bemused. His children (Stephen, eight. 
and Shelley, six) still clamor for rare. 
imported delicacies, disdaining oatmeal 
and hamburger. Shoes still turn to paper 
on their feet." Who needs a telephone, 
anyway? —H. La B. 
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Charm...with 


a difference 


In her heart, every woman wants above all to realize herself in 
both outward appearance and inner fulfillment. She wants to earn 
recognition for her own personal qualities. You may believe that 
the charm, poise and individuality that make life more exciting and 
rewarding come by chance to only a chosen few. Fortunately 
this is not so. You can learn to be confidently yourself under any 
circumstance, in any situation, through the Dorothy Carnegie Course 
for Women. You can find how easy it is to meet new people and 
get along with them. You can discover and develop abilities 
you do not realize you have—abilities that can be used to bring 
added fulfillment to your life. Here is a way for you to become 
more charming with a difference—and the difference will be yours 
alone. It will give depth and vision to your thinking, new 
confidence and new understanding of what is right for you in make- 
up, clothes and speech. Right now, take the first step toward the 
new rewards life can hold in store for you. Send the coupon to find 
out about the Dorothy Carnegie Course in or near your community. 


Discover a new self... with our guidance 


A MORE CHARMING SELF, because you will know how to 
talk to people you've just met — to stand, sit and walk gracefully 
— to use make-up effectively — to select the right clothes for 
increased attractiveness and poise 

A MORE PRACTICAL SELF, because you will know how to 
remember names — to get along with people — to manage your 
money and time — to handle introductions and acknowledgments 
A MORE INDIVIDUAL SELF, because you will know how to 
develop your intellectual interests, spiritual awareness, emo- 
tional maturity — to read with a purpose — to interest others — to 
talk about controversial subjects without losing friends 


(Za FOR WOMEN 


in personal development 


..... DIEI 


The Dorothy Carnegie Course : 
Suite C2, 15 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. : 


Please send without obligation complete information 
about The Dorothy Carnegie Course for Women. 
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OUR READERS WRITE 


The Oldest Living 
Thing on Earth 


A QUESTION OF AGE 


Bishop, California: In Mr. Kevin Wal- 
ters’ letter to you in the June issue. he 
says, “The oldest living thing on earth 
still grows in Sequoia National Park: the 
great sequoia tree, named General Sher- 
man, 3,500 years old." 


Pictorial Parade 


Bristlecone Pine 


The oldest living things on earth, how- 
ever, are the Bristlecone Pines at the top 
of the White Mountains east of Big Pine, 
California. Scientists have proven one 
patriarch to be 5,100 years of age. 

—MADALYNNE FIELDS 
AGE-OLD PROBLEMS 


Santa Barbara, California: Am surprised 
you would publish such an article as 
“How We All Betray Our Age” (June). 
It is written to appeal to the neurotic. 
Being pretentious doesn’t make us look 
any younger; in fact it could make us 
look older. One looks the same whether 
he says he’s thirty-five or forty. Frankness 


is always better than pretense. 
—MRS. DAISY M. WILVERT 


To coin an old but very true cliché, it’s 
how old one feels that counts. 
—The Editors. 


MOVING FICTION 


Willoughby, Ohio: Concerning Mr. Wil- 
liam P. McGivern’s “Spell of Riot” of 
COSMOPOLITAN, August, 1959: Most of 
us people on this earth are wanting in 
the spark that makes us “smile hopefully 
and push on that gas." I believe that Mr. 
McGivern shows us what that spark is: 
accepting the innate condition that we're 
all brothers needing each other, and not 
judging or comparing others Jest we be- 
come vain or bitter. My hat off to you, 
Mr. McGivern (and to COSMOPOLITAN) 
for getting the lead out of my pants and 
putting the flint in my eyes! 
—JOHN R. SPOFFORTH 
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READING MATTER 


Cincinnati, Ohio: While the compiler of 
Cosmopo.itan’s August issue list of 
*must" books, for the mind that has ev- 
erything else, no doubt heard of Buddha 
and Mohammed, he did à good act of pre- 
tending they never existed. Their follow- 
ers today number some five hundred mil- 
lion souls at this writing. : 

I doubt whether Lincoln, Franklin, 
Washington, or many other eminent 
Americans who helped make this a great 
nation would pass your bookish literacy 
test. —1. H. SCHWARTZ 


PEBBLES BY THE THOUSANDS 


New York City: I wonder how Jack Den- 
ton Scott got the idea that John Hersey's 
last book did not sell. 4 Single Pebble 
sold 56,000 copies in our edition, which 
is quite satisfactory as trade books go, 
even though it was less than A Bell for 
Adano and The Wall sold. But A Single 
Pebble was used by the Readers Digest 
Book Club in its entirety, and, further- 
more, some months after publication it 
was a Book-of-the-Month-Club alternate, 
and quite successful as such. Mr. Scott 
made the point that Mr. Hersey was poor- 
ly rewarded when he changed his “im- 
age." The above facts suggest that this 


was not the case. —HAROLD STRAUSS, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, ALFRED A. KNOPF, INC. 


ALL THAT JAZZ 


Chevy Chase, Maryland: Re illustration 
for Mignon McLaughlin’s “The Cat and 
the Square" on page 98 in your August 


issue: If you find a fraternity house any- 
where in the U.S. with those chairs and 


that floor, I’ll gladly scrub it. 
—FRANK H. CROWTHER 


Miami, Florida: What does Mignon Mc- 
Laughlin mean by esoteric jazz? Esoteric 
means secret, profound—doesn’t it? The 
word is used on page 97 of the August 
issue. —H. M. THOMAS 


Esoteric, according to Webster, means 
“designed for, and understood by, the 
specially initiated alone.” That is how 
Miss McLaughlin’s heroine happened to 
feel about jazz. —The Editors. 


BRIGHT COMMENTS 


New York City: I do not fully agree with 
the theme of “The Bright Woman and 
Her Problems” (September). In my opin- 
ion, there is not an exclusive sei of prob- 
lems that beset bright women. In this 
country and in these times, intelligence 
in anyone—male or female—is certainly 
an asset, not a liability. Miss von Nar- 
droff does make a distinction between the 
problems of career women and intelligent 
women who do not work, and here I think 
she has made a valid point. The career 
woman does indeed have her problems. 
The biggest is learning how to depart- 
mentalize her time. I know from experi- 
ence how difficult it is to shake off job- 
worries, and look to the responsibilities 
of wife and mother. Women in the per- 
forming arts probably have the most 
problems of all, because men find it dif- 
ficult to take on the sheen and glamour 
of a wife in the limelight. If intelligent 
women do, indeed, have more problems 
than other women have, it is for the best, 
wouldn’t you say? At least they have the 


intelligence to cope with them. 
—BETTY COMDEN 


(Editors’ note: Miss Comden, co-author 
of the book and lyrics for Bells Are Ring- 
ing, is also known for her lyrical contri- 
butions to Wonderful Town, Say, Dar- 
ling, and Billion-Dollar Baby. This 
bright young woman is, in private life, 
the bright wife of Mr. Steven Kyle.) 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Regarding 
your September article on problems of 
bright women: When a woman is labeled 
“bright” or any other synonymous epi- 
thet. she is faced with two special hur- 
dles. One is very real—the other, per- 
haps, imaginary. 

So-called *bright women"—particular- 
ly if they manage to maintain their fem- 
ininity—seem to create in men a sense of 
discomfiture. A keen mind in a feminine 
woman is unreal and unacceptable to men 
because it is contrary to the ancient con- 
cept of women on which men have based 
their ideas ever since Sophocles said, “A 
woman should be seen and not heard." 

The imaginary hurdle is women's self- 
consciousness about being “bright wom- 
en" in business or politics or whatever. 
. .. Too frequently they hide behind an 
imaginary “woman barrier" in a man's 
world. instead of striving, through tact 
and diplomacy, to overcome the real ob- 


stacle. 
—MISS MILDRED CUSTIN, 
—PRESIDENT, BONWIT TELLER & co. 


START YOUR CHILD ON THIS SENSIBLE PLAN based on exciting books about SCIENCE and HISTORY... 


designed to instill a lifetime love of good books and to assist him — without pressure —with his school work 


A "TRIPLE TURRET" JUNIOR MICROSCOPE KIT 
and a GENUINE ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE 


BOTH GIVEN 


TO YOUR CHILD 


Discover nature's secrets with this 

junior-size microscope * 

turrets: 100x—200x—300x * With 
manual and other equipment 


WITH A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
aa Young Readers of America 


A BOOK CLUB FOR BOYS AND GIRLS (FROM 8 ro 14) 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF Book-of-the-Month Club 


Three 


tubes * 


You can subscribe to either series . . . or to both at a 10% discount 


THE PLAN - Parents frequently overlook an 
obvious truth, even when they are most con- 
cerned about their child’s progress: children 
who love to read do better in school. To en- 
courage—without pressure—a natural love of 
reading is the sound educational principle of 
the Younc Reapers or AMERICA plan. It pro- 
vides—at regular intervals, which is extremely 
important—authoritative books that are, above 
all, fun to read. As many educators point out, 
children who learn to love books in this way 
usually make the best and most interested 
students. And the “library-building” habit ac- 
quired in childhood will benefit them always. 


(1) THE ALLABOUT BOOKS are compre- 


hensive books about scence. Says The New 
York Times: “They have won an enthusiastic 
audience among fact-hungry young people. 

. . Lively and informal in style, but not 


superficial." Each of these volumes—from dino- 
saurs and astronomy to atoms and sputniks— 
is written by an eminently qualified science 
writer and is profusely illustrated. . 


(2) THE LANDMARK BOOKS about Ameri- 


can and world uisronv “have fired the imagi- 
nations and held the attention of tens of thou- 
sands of young people" (N. Y. Times). These 
remarkable books are written by outstanding 
authors whose reputations were made in the 
field of serious adult writing — authors like 
John Gunther, Pearl Buck, Thomas B. Costain, 
John Mason Brown and many others. 


x A FOUR-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION is suggested, in order to see how your 
own young reader responds to the idea. To 
excite and inspire him immediately, he will 
receive, free, the enrollment gifts pictured 
above. With them he will receive the ALL- 


NOT A TOY! Rull 25-power by 30 
mm spy glass with color-correct- 
ed lens * Chromium-plated draw 
Extends to 1454” 


ABOUT or LANDMARK Book you select as the 
first purchase from the two listed in the cou- 
pon. Also included will be fifty handsome 
bookplates to encourage him to build his own 
library. At the end of the trial subscription, 
if you do not feel that the plan is succeeding 
with your child, you may cancel at any time. 


>« THE SYSTEM IS SIMPLE — each month 
your child will receive a book addressed to 
him personally, always an exciting moment in 
any home. The price to subscribers, lower 
tban tbe regular retail price, is only $1.75 
each, plus a small charge for mailing. 


> IF YOU DECIDE to subscribe to both 
series (one ALLABouT and one LANDMARK 
Book each month) you will receive a discount 
of 10%, making the special combined price 
$3.15, plus the postage and handling charge. 
In this case, check both the ALLasour and 
LanpMarK Book pictured in the coupon as 
your first purchase. 


ALSO GIVEN... 
50 BOOKPLATES 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
YOUNG READERS OF AMERICA* Branch 6-10 
Please enroll the child named below in a four-month trial subscription to 
Young Readers of America and send him, free, the ‘*TRIPLE TURRET'' 
JUNIOR MICROSCOPE KIT and a GENUINE ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE with 
the purchase of the first book(s) indicated. You are to send the child: 
one ALLABOUT BOOK each month and bill me at $1.75 (plus 
a small charge for postage and handling) for each book. 
one LANDMARK BOOK each month and bill me at $1.75 (plus 
a small charge for postage and handling) for each book, 
[C] gne ALLABOUT and one LANDMARK BOOK each month and bill 
me at $3.15 (plus a small charge for postage and handling). 
I may cancel the subscription any time after buying four books for the 
child. As the child's first purchase send the book (or books) checked at the 
left. (For combination subscription check both books.) 

All information should be filled in by parent or donor—PLEASE PRINT 


BEGIN WITH ONE OF THESE—OR BOTH 


ouo yoayD 


A NOTE ABOUT CHRISTMAS 
AND BIRTHDAYS 


If you wish to give a subscription 
as a Christmas or birthday sur- 
prise, simply check the appropriate 
box in the coupon. The enrollment 


gifts and the first purchase will be ss Í Name of Parent or Donor 
sent in packages plainly labeled tree. odere ie elim SiS TEE ENEE EEEE sies OEIRAS 
“Do not open until Christmas" or 

X pene o ratem A Se Ace Zone...... State iiss sins 


“Do not open until your birthday,” 
as the case may be. Enclosed will 
be a suitable card naming you as 
the donor. 


IF YOU WANT THIS AS A BIRTHDAY GIFT, CHECK HERE. 
days for delivery; west of the Mississippi allow two weeks) 
Li IF AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT, CHECK HERE. (Package will arrive in time 
for Christmas if order is received by December 1) YR-3 
NOTE: In Canada, LANDMARK and ALLABOUT BOOKS are $1.95 each (83.45 for 
a combination subscription) plus postage and handling, and are shipped duty free 
from Toronto. 
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C] ALL ABOUT SATELLITES 
AND SPACE SHIPS by David Dietz 


El DANIEL BOONE by John Mason Brown 


*Trademark of Book-of -the-Month Club, Inc. 
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Angels With 
Gold Wings 


lá i Yhe legendary Broadway plunger— 

willing to sink a fortune in a show 

on the strength of a private whim 
or a pretty face—is rapidly becoming a 
vanishing breed. Today in his place there 
is an army of small investors who, pro- 
ducers regretfully admit, go at the busi- 
ness of being angels in a manner more 
common to corporate finance than to 
show business. 

Even the few big investors who remain 
show a disturbingly businesslike attitude, 
hedging their hunches in the Wall Street 
tradition by putting their money into not 
one but several shows. Typical of these 
are tobacco tycoon Howard Stix Cullman 
and his pretty wife, Peggy. who risk 
from $60,000 to $750,000 each year on 
some fifteen different productions. 

Like a number of the new-style angels, 
the Cullmans are making money from 
their theatrical gambles. Their profits to 
date are estimated at more than a million 
dollars, and the receipts from some of 
their ventures are still rolling in. 


A. Cooperative Enterprise 


A unique kind of teamwork is one of 
the factors behind their sucessful rec- 
ord. *I read the contracts," Cullman says. 
*Peggy reads the scripts." 

Like most modern angels, the Cullmans 
are less concerned with an occasional 
miss than with their over-all average—an 
attitude shared by members of the fast- 
growing syndicates which have been set 
up for show investors. 

Through these syndicates, an individ- 
ual of limited means can invest in a 
number of productions instead of being 
compelled to risk his entire stake on a 
single one. 

A typical syndicate is the one run by 
Ruth Green, who is also assistant to the 
director of the League of New York 
Theatres. The syndicate has forty mem- 
bers, each of whom has put up $500. 
Plans call for investment of the $20,000 


grand total in plays over a period of . 


three years. 

“Last season was our first," Miss Green 
says, “and we had five hits and two 
failures. This year we will back five to 
eight new productions and a like number 
in the third season. When the returns are 
all in at the end of the third year, we 
will divide the kitty into forty equal 
shares. I am influenced by two things in 
making an investment," she says, "the 
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script and the producer. If both are 
good, then I figure the production has 
an excellent chance of being a success." 

This kind of attitude is a far cry from 
the spirit that prevailed in the 1920s, 
when big-time Broadway angels first 
soared into full and fabulous flight. In 
those days it was no problem at all for a 
producer of sextravaganzas like Earl Car- 
roll to bag an angel. 

One of Carroll's biggest benefactors 
was a gentleman named E. R. Edington 
who came from Texas, where the oil had 
begun to flow freely and multi-million- 
aires were a diamond drill a dozen. 
Edington, struck by the stage with the 
force of a prairie twister, willingly 
swapped his gushers for glamour and 
built Carroll his own theatre at a cost of 
several million dollars. When the theatre 
opened, Edington wandered backstage 
during a performance and the stage man- 
ager, who obviously couldn't tell the dif- 
ference between an angel and an old 
goat, sent him flying out the back door. 
Fortunately, Carroll quickly smoothed 
his prize angel's feathers before he could 
take off for Texas or, worse still, switch 
his backing to the producer's chief rival, 
Florenz Ziegfeld. 

But the archangel of all time was 
Edgar B. Davis, another oil tycoon, who 
produced the greatest and longest run- 
ning flop in American theatrical history: 
an atrocity called The Ladder. It dealt 
with reincarnation, a subject close to 
Davis's heart, and despite unanimous 
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Mr. & Mrs. Howard Stix Cullman 


abuse from the critics he kept it running 
for two entire years, finally letting the 
customers in free when they wouldn’t pay 
to see it. His cumulative loss: $1,500,000. 

Steadily rising production costs since 


the end of World War II have made in- 
vesting in shows a greater gamble than 
ever before. A play that would have cost 
$7,500 to stage twenty-five years ago re- 
quires at least $75,000 today. 

The big individual investor has all but 
disappeared, although there are still a 
few corporations willing to back an entire 
show. (The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, for instance, put up all the money 
for My Fair Lady.) 


The Paying Public 


In general, however, the producer must 
seek his funds from the public. To ob- 
tain the necessary capital, he may resort 
to personal interviews, telephone calls, 
and, in the case of musicals, to audition 
parties at which the songs are sung and 
the dialogue read for an assembly of 
potential angels. 

Direct mail solicitation also is widely 
used. This letter was sent out to hundreds 
of possible backers last spring: 

May 12, 1959 

Dear I 
I promised you I'd always let you 
know about investment opportunities 
in the theater. Now one has come 
up; it involves a show I am co-pro- 
ducing with Saint Subber. It is the 
new Paddy Chayefsky comedy-drama 

The Tenth Man and will be directed 

by Tyrone Guthrie for a Broadway 

opening on November 5. 

I think it is the best play Chayef- 
sky has ever written and we have 
budgeted it effectively so that if it's 
a hit, it will net between $8— 9,000 
weekly on a gross of $30,000. We 
have a theatre set and are busy cast- 
ing the show right now. I do not 
think it likely that we will have 
names in the cast since we are anx- 
ious to show a good profit, but we will 
have a very fine ensemble acting 
group. My personal feeling about 
Guthrie is that he is one of the best 
directors of our time. 

‘A unit is $2,500. I’m enclosing a 
production budget so that you can 
see how costs are broken down. 

If you are interested in investing, 
please let me know as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Arthur Cantor 

Two months later the $125,000 needed 
to finance The Tenth Man was raised. If 
the play is a hit, the investors will re- 
ceive back their original investment from 
the first profits, then will share all future 
returns on a fifty-fifty basis. 

Variety, the show business trade paper, 
defines a hit as any show that repays its 
original investment. This season, how- 
ever, there will be a legion of lesser 
angels throughout the country hoping for 
far more than that. Their aim: to get in 
on another My Fair Lady—a show that 
paid off at the rate of fifty to one. 

—RICHARD HARRITY 


You, too, can command the perfect Manhattan! 


When you serve Heublein Manhattans, you're the Man 
Who Does Things Right! They're ready-mixed — profes- 
sionally perfect. Made from choice private stock whiskey 


and finest vatted vermouth —expertly proportioned. No 
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no fear of failures! It’s no wonder that smart people en- ^ aiviNG A PARTY? It's more fun to mix 
with your guests than to mix cocktails! So 


joyed more than 20,000,000 Heublein Cocktails last year. ^ pour Heublein's. Ten kinds to choose from. 


work. No waiting. And— what's even more important— 


You've got it made with 


HEUBLEIN COCKTAILS, 


AND AFTER DINNER— 


(ERONOUNCEDIRUGH BEINE) /. ENJOY HEUBLEIN CORDIALS. 
MANHATTANS 65 PROOF—EXTRA DRY MARTINIS 75 PROOF—DAIQUIRIS 60 PROOF—  Marvelously minty Creme de Menthe 


AND 7 OTHER POPULAR KINDS. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONN. 4 (54 proof) and 19 other full-flavored 
^ favorites. All at modest domestic prices. 
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CASE 


HISTORY 


Surgical Cure for Strokes 


here was no warning. One minute 

he was fishing, out alone in his 

boat, happy to be there. relaxed 
and away from business pressures. He 
had never had a serious illness in his life. 
It was a beautiful June day, and the fish 
were biting. 

That was one 
—stroke. 

Suddenly he was blind. His right side 
was paralyzed completely, his left, par- 
tially; his body was numb all over. He 
couldn't shout for help; he couldn't speak. 

In a few minutes, there was a partial 
lifting of the attack and he could begin 
to see a little and move a little. In a few 
minutes more, he managed to get the out- 
board motor going and maneuver the 
boat back to camp. But at the dock, he 
had to be helped ashore; he felt dizzy. 
couldn't walk straight, couldn't see to the 
right, had difficulty expressing himself. 

He was rushed to the local hospital, 
where he showed some improvement over 
the next few days. But he had headaches, 
and his vision didn't get any better. 

Five days later, still partially blind 
and suffering from headache, Robert 
Fairfax, as we will call him here, was 
transferred to a hospital in Houston, 


Monkmeyer 


minute. The next 
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NEVER SERIOUSLY ILL before, Bob Fairfax had no warning that a 


Texas. and into the hands of a skilled 
surgical team. 

Could surgery help him? Only a few 
years before. it could not have. Now 
there was a chance. 

Each year. stroke, or cerebral vascular 
disease, a vicious killer. has taken 186.- 
000 lives. And it has paralyzed or in- 
capacitated many more than it has killed 
outright—more than 800.000 a year. 

A stroke occurs when the blood supply 
to a part of the brain tissue is cut off. 
When the nerve cells in that area are de- 
prived of nourishment and are unable to 
function, the parts of the body controlled 
by those nerve cells will not function. 

One cause of stroke is a cerebral hem- 
orrhage: the bursting of a diseased brain 
artery. Another cause is the formation of 
a blood clot that blocks a cerebral ar- 
tery and stops blood flow. A clot is rare 
in a healthy artery. But it is all too 
likely to develop in one which has been 
damaged by atherosclerosis. an abnor- 
mal condition characterized by a thick 
deposit which develops on the inner wall, 
narrowing the passage and providing a 
rough projection around which a clot 
may grow. 

If an artery deep within the brain is 


sá 


as 
stroke would 


74: 


turn his pleasant day of bass fishing into a nightmare of paralysis and fear. 
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the site of trouble. it is not, of course, 
readily accessible for surgery. And for a 
long time, blockage in a brain artery was 
assumed to be the cause of stroke. But 
couldn’t the trouble, at least sometimes, 
lie in an artery elsewhere, an artery 
which feeds blood into the brain? 

One such feeding artery is the carotid, 
the major artery of the neck. And that 
was where the three surgeons looked in 
Fairfax’s case, For, in August, 1953, they 
had found a closed left carotid artery in 
a stroke patient and had made a repair. 
Since then, they had made similar re- 
pairs in a number of other patients and 
had relieved weakness. visual disturb- 
ances, and other after-effects of stroke. 

Now, putting Fairfax under local an- 
esthesia. they injected into the carotid 
artery on each side of his neck a contrast 
solution containing a dye which would 
make the blood vessel visible under x-ray. 
But the results were negative. The caro- 
tid arteries were perfectly normal. 


Where Does the Trouble Lie? 


Still, there was another possibility. Cir- 
culation to the brain is achieved through 
more than one pathway. In 1956, autopsy 
studies made elsewhere in patients dead 
of stroke had shown that in some there 
had been trouble in the neck segments of 
another set of arteries, the vertebral, 
which help to supply blood to major 
brain centers. 

Another x-ray study was done on Fair- 
fax—this one after an injection of the 
contrast solution into the vertebral ar- 
teries. And it was on target. There was 
complete obstruction of the right verte- 
bral artery. No blood at all was getting 
through. And there was partial obstruc- 
tion of the left vertebral. 

The surgeons operated. They hoped to 
repair the left vertebral and get rid of 
the partial obstruction. If they could in- 
crease the blood flow, they might help 
Fairfax to full recovery and also help to 
avoid another disaster in the future. 

Working delicately through an incision, 
the surgeons scraped away the obstruc- 
tion. The clot had left an opening only 
] mm in diameter—about 4/100ths of an 
inch—for blood to get through. When 
the scraping was finished, the opening 
was eight times as large—normal. And 
as the clamps that had been holding 
back blood were released temporarily, a 
gratifyingly vigorous back flow came 
through the artery. The incision was 
sewn up and the clamps released again. 
And a vigorous pulse in the vertebral 
artery could be felt. 


Thirty minutes after completion of the 
operation, Fairfax was fully conscious. 
Forty-eight hours afterward, he could 
read a newspaper better than at the time 
of his admission to the hospital. And 
some days later, when he left the hospi- 
tal, his vision had improved still more 
and was rapidly returning to normal. 
There have been no headaches since the 
operation. 

Fairfax's case is considered significant. 
It was important to him, of course, but 
its results may also influence the treat- 
ment of other stroke victims. It is now 
clear that stroke does not invariably orig- 
inate within the brain, as was long be- 
lieved; it originates elsewhere in one- 
fourth or more of all cases. It may orig- 
inate in the carotid arteries of the neck 
or, as in Fairfax's case, in the vertebral, 
or even in other arteries of the neck and 
trunk which surgery can reach and re- 
pair. In some cases the blockage can 
be removed; in others it can be by-passed 
with a graft. 

By now, the Houston surgeons have 
performed dozens of such operations and 
have restored normal circulation in the 
majority of cases. Patients have been re- 
lieved of paralysis, loss of speech, and 
convulsions as well as headaches and vis- 
ual disturbances. 

“In consequence of this gratifying ex- 
perience,” one member of the surgical 
team has noted, “it is felt that a curative 
form of treatment is now available for 
many people with strokes.” 

Robert Fairfax, back working and fish- 
ing today, is one of them. 

—LAWRENCE GALTON 


WHAT’S NEW IN MEDICINE 


In severe aene, gamma globulin some- 
times may help. In a series of twenty- 
two patients, ranging from twelve to 
twenty-six years of age, most of whom 
received weekly injections of the blood 
fraction, results were considered good in 
ten, fair in four, poor in eight. Gamma 
globulin’s action appears to be similar 
to that of antibiotics. In some cases it is 
more effective, and in some others it is 
effective when antibiotics fail. 


In some vein diseases of the limbs, 
intramuscular injections of an enzyme, 
trypsin, often are effective, according to 
a study covering 210 patients. Of 42 pa- 
tients with varicose ulcers, 41 experi- 
enced relief of pain and healing. All of 
33 patients with cordlike superficial 
thrombosed veins responded well. There 
were encouraging results, too, in other 
patients having acute phlebitis with 
ulcers and skin lesions. The average num- 
ber of injections required was twelve. In 
some patients many more—in one case, 
seventy-four—had to be used. Tug Enp 


For more information about these 
items, consult your physician. 


"| take Bayer for 
HEADACHE!” 


"| take Bayer for 
aching muscles and 
FEVER of a- cold!” 


BAYER BRINGS 
FASTEST RELIEF 


the fastest, most gentle 
to the stomach relief 
you can get from pain 
thanks to 


INSTANT 
FLAKING- 
ACTION! 


DOCTORS 

who looked inside 
a living person’s 
stomach saw that 
Bayer tablets 

are NOT whole 
when they enter 
the stomach 

but disintegrate 
on the way and 
enter in soft, 

tiny flakes ready 
to go to work 


INSTANTLY 


so you feel 
better fast! 


Men who know medicine recommend Aspirin. 
And for the best aspirin the world has ever known — buy Bayer Aspirin! 
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LOOKING INTO PEOPLE 


Rating Spouses Sex Desires, 
Is Housework Drudgery? 
Golf Widows Shouldn't Gripe 


BY AMRAM SCHEINFELD 


Rating spouses’ sex desires. How 
well does a husband understand his 
wife's desires for sex, and she his? And 
is this affected by their satisfaction with 
their marriage? Dr. Paul Wallin and Dr. 
Alexander Clark (Stanford University) 
queried about six hundred couples. the 
wives and husbands independently, ask- 
ing each (a) “How often per month 
would you prefer to have sexual inter- 
course?" and (b) *How often do you 
think your mate would prefer to have 
it?" When the answers were compared 
with other facts about each couple's ad- 
justment, it was found that the husbands 
who said they were most happily married 
were much better able to estimate their 
wives’ sexual desires than were the less 
happily married men. The happier wives 
also showed more sexual understanding 
of their husbands than did the less happy 
ones, but the women's estimates of their 
mates’ desires were generally not as 
accurate as were the husbands’ esti- 
mates of their wives’ desires. 
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Is housework “drudgery”? That 
depends a lot on whether a woman is 
doing the chores for her husband and 
children, or for herself. Investigators 
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Robert S. Weiss and Nancy M. Samelson 
(University of Michigan) found through 
a nation-wide survey that one in every 
two married women with children feels 
that housework gives her a sense of sat- 
isfaction and importance. But only one 
in four unmarried women—and only one 
in twelve single women who’ve been to 
college—feels that way; and as time 
goes on, most tend to view housework 
more and more as just drudgery. 


Delayed puberty. Parents who are 
worried because their teenage daughter 
or son is lagging in development may be 
reassured by Dr. Jacques Decourt and 
Dr. J. M. Doumic (Paris, France). They 
report, first, that while puberty usually 
comes between the ages of eleven to four- 
teen for girls, and thirteen to sixteen for 
boys, it is not uncommon to find lags of 
two years or so. Further, their study of 
one hundred cases of delayed puberty 
showed that the great majority attained 
full maturity and fertility before long. 
If puberty has not come by the age of 
seventeen, hormonal treatments usually 
hasten development, although stature 
may tend to remain below average. The 
time of puberty onset is influenced by 
various factors—heredity, health, cli- 
mate, and diet among them. A persist- 
ently wrong belief is that African girls, 
and others in hot climates, such as girls 
in India, mature at very early ages. Actu- 
ally, the earliest puberty is now among 
white girls of the most favored groups in 
the United States and Europe, who are 
developing much earlier than did their 
mothers and grandmothers, and also 
much earlier than do primitive girls. 


“Golf widows” shouldn't gripe. 
Though the missus may complain about 
Hubby’s spending so much time on the 
links, she's probably lucky that he does: 
It may make him easier to live with, and 
prolong his years as a breadwinner. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Anthony R. Tortora (New 


York), golf, by getting a man out into 
the open frequently and providing health- 
ful exercise, not only stimulates his body 
and mind, but reduces his tensions, pro- 
vides an outlet for his aggressions, and 
cuts down on the chances of his develop- 


ing psychosomatic illnesses. Even -the 
risk of heart atttack—which is, accord- 
ing to many authorities, increased if a 
man sits around too much—may be 
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lessened through the relaxation and 
physical toning-up provided by golf. 
Fore! 


Cheek forgers. You can be fooled 
easily by the professional phony-check 
writer, because he's unlike other crim- 
inals, warns sociologist Edwin M. Lemert 
(University of Chicago). 

His study of seventy-two check forgers 
(eight of whom were women) who were 
in prison, or who had served jail terms 
in the past, showed that check for- 
gers are generally above average in in- 
telligence and education, and often have 
come from superior homes. They also 
dress and behave well, and tend to be 
lone wolves, not associating with other 
criminals. Almost all make a career of 
the phony-check racket, and their lives 
are a cycle of living fast and luxuriously 
on “easy money" until they're caught, 
then spending a period of time in prison, 
and again emerging to embark on another 
illicit check-writing spree. 

Tur EnD 


Its a Taylor Wine...and you'll love it! Pour brilliant, 
delicious Taylor New York State Dry Sherry at cocktail time. It 


is a delightful aperitif! Taylor Wines are the pride of New York's 


Finger Lakes, one of the world's most favored vineyard regions. 


At home or when you dine out, enjoy these other delightfully 
mellow Sherries—Taylor Medium or Cream Sherry. 
Ask your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets containing 


OTHE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC., HAMMONOSPORT, N. Y. wine service ideas and tasty recipes. 


WESTOVER, family home of William Byrd who founded 
the city of Richmond, stapds majestically near the James 


River in Virginia. The house is not open to the public, but its 
occupant permits private tours of the grounds for a small fee. 


Be a Peeping Tom for a Small Fee 


TRAVEL WITH DON SHORT 


wander down marble corridors, 

pause at the top of a long, winding 
staircase, or sink up to your ankles in 
deep-piled carpets while around you glit- 
ter the treasures of the Indies, you can 
make your dreams come true more easily 
—and more cheaply—than you suspect. 
Throughout the country, a growing num- 
ber of great mansions, built by America's 
industrial barons and financial tycoons 
in those palmy pre-income-tax days of 
limitless wealth, are now open to the 
public. Some have become museums, with 
all their lavish decorations and furnish- 
ings preserved just as their owners left 
them. Others, still in everyday use, are 
periodically exposed to the inquiring 
eyes of the visiting tourist. 

Most of the palaces spawned by the 
mining and land booms in the West are 
still inhabited by the descendants of the 
builders. Two notable exceptions are 
found in Colorado. Hamill House, built 
by silver millionaire William Hamill in 
Georgetown, 8,500 feet above sea level, 
is replete with parquet flooring, camel's- 
hair wallpaper, gold-plated doorknobs, 
and onyx fireplaces. Dexter's Cabin, built 
in Leadville by the more eccentric James 
V. Dexter, looks like an oversized log 
cabin from the outside. Seen inside, the 
handcarved woodwork, hardwood floors, 
and fabulous furniture and rugs dispel 
any illusion that Dexter “roughed it” in 
the wilds of the West. Both mansions are 
open from June 1 through October 1, and 
may be seen for a small fee. 

But the best hunting-grounds for lux- 
ury-lovers are located in the East and 
South. The Vanderbilt family did an im- 
pressive job of erecting mansions to awe 
posterity; one of the finest of them is 
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I you have occasionally yearned to 


Biltmore House, the huge French Renais- 
sance chateau built by George W. Van- 
derbilt near Asheville, North Carolina. 
Originally the headquarters of a twelve- 
thousand-acre estate, the house—covering 
about four acres—and seventeen acres of 
garden are now open to the public daily. 
A complete tour of the estate requires 
about two hours. Its furnishings and ob- 
jects of art are priceless; there are some 
fascinating memorabilia on display, 
among them the chess set used by Napo- 
leon during his days of exile on St. 
Helena, and the ceremonial robes worn 
by Cardinal Richelieu of France. The 
Ming Dynasty china is noteworthy, too. 

Far less pretentious but much more 
famous is the Hyde Park, New York, 
home of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
An old Dutch dwelling, the original house 
was built about 1826, and enlarged and 
completely altered by subsequent tenants. 
A spot popular with tourists, the home is 
filled with many of the late President's 
personal possessions. 


Modernization Dooms Mansions 


The modernization of New York has 
meant the doom of many of the city's 
beautiful private mansions. 

John Pierpont Morgan's mansion at 
Madison Avenue and  Thirty-Seventh 
street was saved when it was purchased 
by the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Now a national headquarters, it still 
retains some eloquent reminders of its 
luxury-laden past. 

Up in Boston is another testament to 
luxury, built by an eccentric million- 
airess, Isabella Stewart Gardner, around 
the turn of the century. Inspired by the 
Palazzo Bardini on the Grand Canal in 
Venice, Mrs. Gardner erected a fantastic 


Venetian palace in the middle of Boston 
and filled its four floors with her immense 
collection of art masterpieces. 

Visitors can wander free through the 
rooms of Isabella Gardner's former home. 
Nothing has been changed since her 
death in 1924, because her will decreed 
that if one painting or tapestry was 
moved or one piece of furniture shifted, 
the whole estate would automatically be- 
come the property of Harvard University, 
across the Charles River in Cambridge. 

By far the greatest concentration of 
manorial houses in America is in the 
vicinity of Natchez, Mississippi. Some 
homes are open to visitors all year long, 
and a great many others are opened 
once a year, during the month-long Nat- 
chez Pilgrimage sponsored each spring 
by the city's two garden clubs. 

In the lush period of cotton fortunes, 
it was said that 75 per cent of this 
country's millionaires lived in the vicin- 
ity of Natchez. Many of these landowners 
outfitted their own ships and sent them 
down the Mississippi to Europe and the 
Orient, to gather the opulent trappings 
for their new mansions. 

Throughout Virginia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and the Carolinas, many mansions 
are open at festival or holiday time. In 
the North there is the Gillette Castle in 
East Haddam, Connecticut, the Black 
House at Ellsworth, Maine, and the castle 
on Heart Island near Alexandria Bay, 
New York, built by millionaire George 
Boldt for his wife, but never occupied be- 
cause she died before it was completed. 
All of these are magnificent mementos of 
the days when people with money be- 
lieved that a man's home not only was his 
castle, but should, as much as possible, 
resemble one. Tur EnD 


Arthur Mackenzie 


The only way you can 


reduce your taxes 


"Bw TIME TO TIME there are factions 
who argue that special taxes should 
be levied against a business or industry. 
“And there is always the same reason 
given: these special taxes will help to 
relieve the burden of the ‘little man’— 
the average tax payer. 

“This is a beguiling promise. And a 
great delusion. 

**Take our own company as an 
example. Union Oil has no source of 
income except what our customers pay 
us. So every dollar we spend in the con- 
duct of our business is a customer's dollar. 

"Its a customer's dollar whether we 
pay it out for a truck, a tanker, a service 
station, a salary or a tax. 

*Each time our taxes are raised, we 
have to get the extra money out of the 
customer by increasing prices. 

“Every business does the same thing, 
or it couldn't keep its doors open. No 
matter what company pays the taxes, 
its only source of income is its customer. 

“Direct and indirect taxes are, in fact, a 
major part of overhead of every business. 
And they always have to be paid. By you.” 


* * * 


Arthur Mackenzie is Assistant Manager 
of our Tax Division. 

His logic, we think, highlights a simple 
truth: You cannot lower your own tax 
burden by increasing someone else’s. 

The only way to reduce everyone’s 
taxes—including the ones you pay—is to 
cut needless government spending at all 
levels. 


YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Write: Chairman of 
the Board, Union Oil Co., Union Oil Center, 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Union Oil Comp any OF CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 


Author Gerald Green enjoying the Italian Riviera sunshine with his family. 


The Seduction of 
Tom Sorrento's Wife 


BOOKS e BY GERALD WALKER 


he Lotus Eaters, by Gerald Green 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, $4.95). 
For the several hundred thousand 
persons who read The Last Angry Man 
and came away feeling that they had 
made a fresh and vital literary discov- 
ery, it will be good news that another 
novel by the same author has arrived to 
kick off the fall publishing season. This 
time around, Mr. Green is offering a 
sweeping 565-page fictional study of the 
meaning of luxury in the American way 
of life. It is concerned with the question, 
Who earns how much for what kind of 
effort and what are the various discon- 
tents peculiar to either end of the eco- 
nomic scale? In demonstrating that the 
dollar sign can be a hex sign in more 
ways than one, the author makes use of 
a non-doctrinaire viewpoint wide enough 
to include outraged indignation, subtly 
barbed irony, and genuine sympathy. 
The particular microcosm chosen for 
the novel's setting is the gaudy environs 
of that gaudiest of resorts, Miami Beach. 
In the words of one Ira deKay, Miami 
public relations man and big-time-oper- 
ator extraordinaire, “This is a great town 
for my kind of operation. Everybody 
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wants in... to get with it. To be in- 
volved. The whole country is getting that 
way. And what's the Beach but a kind 
of reflection, a miniature of the whole 
country?" 

The central force of the novel is the 
corrosive effect which unaccustomed con- 
tact with an atmosphere of easy, empty 
affluence can have on some all-too-sus- 
ceptible, middle-income university peo- 
ple spending a summer in Miami to 
conduct an archaeological “dig.” Heading 
the archaeological party is Tom Sorrento, 
assistant professor of anthropology, ex- 
marine captain, ex-college football play- 
er, who has had his fill of bruising com- 
petitiveness and now “wants to be left 
alone, to read books, to be part of the 
accretive advance of knowledge." 


Luxury's Corrupting Touch 


Thus, the book is a study in contrast- 
ing ways of life: the hot-handed pursuit 
of big money and high pleasure versus 
the less worldly pursuit of learning for 
its own sake. 

With Tom is his wife, Marty, who has 
not yet consciously admitted how tired 
she is of scrimping along on her hus- 


band's salary; nor can the two young 
Sorrento children understand why they 
can't have plaid sneakers and an alli- 
gator doll and a new bathing suit, etc. 
“Fiscal matters," notes Mr. Green, “re- 
duced them to semi-paralysis. It was not 
the mere lack of cash that upset them, 
but rather the eternal knowledge that 
steamfitters and millwrights (whatever 
they were) earned more money than 
assistant professors of anthropology.” 

On the cushier side of the fence are 
wealthy Erwin and Lila Ellenbogen, in 
whose boathouse Sorrento and Company 
have been invited to stay and on whose 
valuable beach-front property they are 
digging for the remains of an ancient 
Glades Indian village. Ellenbogen, a 
millionaire manufacturer of beach furni- 
ture, standing at the window of his air- 
conditioned mansion and gazing out at 
the archaeologists sweating over their ex- 
cavation in the broiling heat, is “amazed 
. . . that people could get so involved, 
so committed to something that was val- 
ueless." Nevertheless, because his wife 
once studied with Tom and believes his 
work is worth while, Ellenbogen has been 
willing to go along with the project even 
though he personally cannot comprehend 
what makes uncovering a pile of bones 
and broken pottery important. 

Baffled though this frank materialist 
may be by non-commercial endeavors, 
the manufacturer is clearly a shrewd 
judge of character as he remarks about 
Tom's wife, Marty: “Anyone as good- 
looking as she is, who's got so little to 
show for it, must have problems." Marty's 
problem of the moment is that she can't 
stand—or thinks she can't stand—the 
lush tastelessness of Miami. 


The Twain Meet 


If Marty, whose upbringing as the 
daughter of a professor had taught her 
to despise excess, expected her articulate 
contempt to shield her from temptation, 
she was mistaken; not only that, but she 
forgot the relevant line from Shakespeare 
about the lady protesting too much. In 
short order—because PR man Ira deKay 
gives Marty a pass to his cabafia at the 
Hotel Peruviana swimming pool, arranges 
for the children to be taken off her hands 
for the entire afternoon by the hotel coun- 
selor, and loads her down with expensive 
beachwear—they are soon having an 
affair. 

This seduction is symbolic, for Mr. 
Green clearly intends Ira deKay as a 
symbol for Miami. The author even spells 
out his allegory explicitly with the pun- 
ning comment, *All things human are 
subject to deKay." The wheeler-and- 
dealer also contributes to the plot with 
his wild scheme to use Ellenbogen's prop- 
erty for the development of a new tourist 
attraction. This would be based on re- 
ligion or, as deKay puts it in one of his 
neo-show-biz expressions, “the God bit." 
What is the name of this cynically de- 


signed tourist trap? God-o-rama, natu- 
rally. 

Along the way, the novel is spiced with 
a number of amusing turns. One involves 
a high-income ape named Mr. Banjo who 
emcees a television show. *Recently," we 
are told, “some officials of the network 
had voiced doubts as to whether an 
orangutan (a stupid orangutan at that) 
was really worth in excess of a thousand 
dollars a week. . . . The fact of the mat- 
ter was, that the bulk of the network's 
viewers approved of Mr. Banjo's high 
earnings. It was argued that nothing 
could be more in the American tradition 
of equal opportunity for all than the 
capacity of a rufous Malayan ape to earn 
fifty thousand dollars annually." 


Wheels Within Wheels 


The story line bulges—once in a 
while, too much so—with such other 
matters as integration and anti-Semitism 
below the Mason-Dixon Line, the root- 
lessness of renegade communist party 
members, call girls who want to put 
their children through expensive private 
schools, an exposé of wire-service jour- 
nalism, and murder. 

If the plotting seems forced at times, 
so occasionally does the writing itself. 
Every now and then. for example, the 
eye bumps a phrase like "the pleasant 
melody was triturated and comminuted 
beyond recognition." On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Green's otherwise unassuming 
style and his prodigious yarn-spinning 
ability are equal to the fictional occasion. 

How does Gerald Green resolve his 
comparison of the academicians and the 
pleasure-seeking materialists? For one 
thing. Lila Ellenbogen comes to the dis- 
turbing conclusion that *our lives are as 
satisfying as a fifty-thousand-dollar order 
from Macy's" and that what is missing 
is "the need for risk . . . some kind of 
marginal danger." 

Even so, it is ironic to observe that the 


anthropologists—whose job it is to assess 
man's relationship with his society—are 
less attuned to their own society than 
most of those around them. “Erwin 
[Ellenbogen] related to his environment; 
he understood it and thus could control 
it, or, when it contested him, meet it on 
its own terms. Tom Sorrento—and his 
wife, for that matter—were on the fringes 
of the culture pattern. Nothing they were 
involved in related to the well-oiled, op- 
erative mechanism of the economy, of the 
social structure, of the intricate tables of 
status and role." 

Perhaps the final word belongs to Ira 
deKay, who comes to learn something 
despite his monumental imperviousness. 
Green says of the super-press agent, “As 
a general in the great national army of 
dullers and deadeners of the human 
spirit, he was beginning to have the wor- 
risome notion that perhaps not every- 
thing could be dulled and deadened; 
that loot had its limits; and that there 
were areas where his everything-for- 
laughs view of life was as non-functional 
as Doc Sorrento's search for arrowheads." 


ADD A DASH OF PITY, by Peter 
Ustinov (Little, Brown and Company, 
$3.75). A collection of short stories by 
the clever British actor, playwright, and 
impersonator of sports cars. Some of 
them are slight to the point of anemia 
but others successfully blend suspense, 
humor, and a dash of poignancy. 


STATION WAGON IN SPAIN, by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes (Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy Inc., $3.95). The many 
friends Mrs. Keyes has made through 
her thirty-five published books will be 
happy to learn that her thirty-sixth is 
about a young American who sets a 
workmanlike suspense story rolling by 
deciding to investigate a mysterious let- 
ter he receives from a supposed prisoner 
in a Spanish jail. Tur Enp 


Luxury—Miami Style 


The shopping promenade was palm-lined. The wide walks 
were decorated with islands of Bermuda grass. Under and 
around the tropic trees, the buyers milled and pushed, all 
of them happy, noisy, talkative, people in whom the pressures 
of life had been apparently extirpated forever through ade- 
quate purchasing power. . . . A narrow shoe store boasting 
*marked-down factory rejects,” its window cluttered with odd 
sandals and moccasins, nested alongside a sedate castle of 
pedal luxury (in whose glass a solitary pair of courtesan’s 
spiked pumps rested on a sea of red velvet). There were 
adjacencies even more appalling: a soft-drink stand (Passion 
Punch—Nine Frooty Flavors) shared the front of an arcade 
with the local branch of a Fifth Avenue jeweler. 


The Lotus Eaters—pp. 75-76 
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Master of Mayhem 


Hitchcock has frequent visions, believes in *mysterioso" women, 


and is as suspenseful, funny, and sentimental as his movies. 


BY JON WHITCOMB 


he movies are often accused of 

being an art form constructed of 

marshmallows, full of sweetness 
and light. Built on clichés, aimed at in- 
fants, and innocuous to the point of va- 
pidity, the modern screen, critics claim, 
is little more than a soapbox for Elsie 
Dinsmore. When you must please such 
diverse pressure groups as the inhabi- 
tants of the Bible Belt, the Parent-Teach- 
ers clubs, the American Legion, and those 
people who are always getting films 
banned in Boston, it’s no wonder that 
many movies are as bland as tapioca. 
Consequently, it is encouraging to report 
on an Englishman who has devoted a 
lifetime to stiffening this situation. His 
program has been called “wholesome 
mayhem for civilized people.” In a series 
of films like Rebecca, Suspicion, Dial M 
for Murder, Rear Window, To Catch a 
Thief, The Trouble With Harry, Vertigo, 
and North by Northwest, cherubic Alfred 
Hitchcock has trotted out a repertoire of 
vigorous villainy uncluttered by marsh- 
mallows and innocent of tapioca. Hitch- 
cock feels that lives of crime entertain 


THE APOSTLE of stylish crime shows Whitcomb his favorite vice. Hitchcock 


more people than recitals of good works, 
and his gallery of murderers, thieves, 
and rascals has been a smash hit on the 
screen and on TV. 

“But crime must be stylish,” he says. 
“It must have imagination and original- 
ity. I believe, furthermore, that logic is 
dull. I approach crime with fantasy.” 


Perpetual Calorie Counter 


The proprietor of these sturdy ideas 
is a solidly constructed sixty-year-old who 
once weighed 297 pounds. Now down to 
212, Hitchcock is perpetually going on 
or off a diet, and has on occasion 
achieved a low of 180. To a London 
journalist he confided that he keeps sev- 
eral sizes of suits on hand to cope with 
his changing displacement. When in 
France, he points out, it would be rude 
to insult the French by dieting in the 
face of their superb food. And in New 
York, he finds good intentions cancelled 
out by the native custom of taking on 
drinks in the middle of the day. The fact 
is, Hitchcock is a gourmet and a trench- 
erman, and only the prospect of swollen 


once smoked constantly, but doctors now limit him to two cigars a day. 
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ankles and an irate doctor keeps him 
nibbling at lettuce instead of tucking 
away ten-course dinners. Another of his 
enthusiasms is cigars, long, Churchill- 
size stogies sheathed in aluminum, of 
which he used to carry a huge supply 
stashed about his person. Often described 
as a “fat cherub,” Hitchcock owed at 
least part of his jolly girth to his hidden 
cargo of expensive perfectos. 

“I started cigars,” he says, “to make 
me look important.” But nowadays, with 
no necessity to add importance to his 
unquestionable eminence, Hitchcock’s 
smoking has suffered the same as his eat- 
ing, and he contents himself with one 
cigar after lunch and a second after 
dinner. 

The Hitchcock formula for a Hitchcock 
picture is to combine the outrageous with 
the subtle. The recipe calls for suspense 
and humor in equal parts, with a dash of 
violence and a pinch of sentiment. Hitch- 
cock himself is based on this formula. He 
loves practical jokes. His attitude toward 
the world is that of an indulgent Charles 
Addams parent watching his children 
playing in a bat-ridden attic. He is a 
superb raconteur, and he loves to tell 
racy stories with a completely deadpan 
expression. Just before the punchline he 
pauses, puts on an arch look, and rolls 
out the snapper with mischievous gusto. 


Still Waters Run Deep 


His deceptively quiet and unassuming 
personality does not prepare you for 
some extremely acid feelings he bears 
toward certain people and customs in the 
industry. His remarks on the subject of 
censorship and various actors and ac- 
tresses he feels have let him down make 
for lively interviews. Even minor Hitch- 
cock cracks make amusing quotes, and 
he is probably the most entertaining and 
literate movie authority in the business. 

When I went to call on him recently 
at New York's St. Regis Hotel, during a 
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“I AM SO TYPED by the public,” Hitchcock says, “that if 
I tried my hand at a musical, people would expect the 


visit he made to promote his film North 
by Northwest, he inquired, “What kind 
of an interview is this supposed to be?” 

“A personal piece,” I said. 

“Well, then,” he replied, patting his 
expanse of stomach, “we have a pretty 
broad field.” 

Seated on an orange sofa in the all- 
white living room of his suite, he was 
wearing a black suit, black tie, and black 
socks and shoes. “I like nothing but white 
shirts,” he said, “except for TV, when 
they may have to be blue. And no jew- 
elry of any kind, not even a wrist watch. 
My aim,” he went on, wearing his pixie 
look, “is quiet dignity.” 

The quiet dignity, it developed, was 
being maintained at some cost at the mo- 
ment. Mr. Hitchcock was having star 
trouble with two ladies, both of whom 
had had the effrontery to wreck his plans 


asi d, 


with motherhood. The first, Vera Miles, 
under personal contract to Hitchcock, 
was supposed to play the lead in Vertigo. 
Instead, she chose to have a baby, and 
it was necessary to replace her with Kim 
Novak. “It sky-rocketed our budget," he 
remarked, frowning, lower lip protruding 
as in many caricatures of him. 


Advising Tarzan's Ex-wife 
“Then she divorced her husband, 


Gordon Scott—he's one of the Tarzans, 
you know—and now she wants me to tell 
her what she's going to do next. She cost 
me several hundred thousand dollars. I 
don’t know what I’m going to do with 
her. Movie careers have a rhythm, you 
know. She broke the rhythm, and it 
means making a whole new start." 

The second, Audrey Hepburn, was a 
more recent catastrophe. She was to 


soprano, when she reached her top C, to turn it into a 
EE ; pe 
scream." His films have won him four Oscar nominations. 


have started work June 1, on Para- 
mount's No Bail for the Judge, a Hitch- 
cock comedy-thriller that he had been 
working on for a year. But while working 
in Mexico in the spring, Audrey was 
thrown from a horse. Her picture, The 
Unforgiven, was closed down while she 
recuperated in Hollywood. In spite of 
delays, the film was finished in time for 
Audrey to report to Paramount; instead, 
she sent word from Switzerland that she 
was expecting a baby. Hitchcock there- 
upon put No Bail for the Judge on ice 
and went to work preparing a horror film, 
Psycho, as his next enterprise. In the 
same category as the French film Dia- 
bolique, the project would depend for 
impact on *a harrowing story of horror 
and death in a Sacramento motel." Mean- 
while, Miss Hepburn lost the expected 
baby, and would probably require an ex- 
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Master of Mayhem comin 


THE MASTER sets North by Northwest scene for Cary Grant. Hitchcock sketches 
his camera setups in advance, knows just what he wants when shooting starts. 


tended period of time for convalescence. 

As to Psycho, which will star Tony 
Perkins, Hitchcock cautioned me, “Don’t 
ask for clues on the subject matter. 
You'll just have to be surprised. This 
film will put the Paramount sales depart- 
ment on its mettle.” he added, turning to 
Burt Champion, a studio press executive, 
who was sitting nearby. As Mr. Champion 
nodded in agreement, Hitchcock went on 
to mention the box-office scores of some 
of his intensively publicized films. “Rear 
Window," he said, “cost a million dollars 
to make and grossed about eight million. 
To Catch a Thief and Vertigo brought 
in seven million apiece. We will make 
Psycho on a very modest budget, in black 
and white film with color accents." 


Color Must Serve 


*Color photography has to justify 
its use in a very specific way. It has 
to be important to the story or the 
setting. It has to do something. It must 
be dramatic. Now in Dial M for Murder. 
I started Grace Kelly out in a bright red 
dress, her face in full natural make-up. 
From there, her clothes went to brick 
red, then to pale brown shades. Her face 
kept pace, becoming paler and paler, 
until at the end her face and clothes 
were completely drab. It helped our dra- 
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matic impact. In Rear Window I kept 
the color green out of the picture until 
Judith Evelyn made her entrance in a 
brilliant green outfit. This added a great 
deal to the force of her introduction. 
“This same picture is a good example 
of the technique I like to use in movies. 
I call it ‘action and reaction.’ In the 
process, you put bits of film together in 
a certain way, and the bits in sequence 
show the process. For instance, you show 
a baby gurgling. Then you show James 
Stewart smiling at it. This makes him 
an admirable parent, a pleasant hero 
worthy of audience sympathy. Now sub- 
stitute for the baby a shot of a girl un- 
dressing, followed by the same bit of 
Stewart smiling—and the admirable par- 
ent, the sympathetic hero, is gone. In- 
stead, you have a leering, dirty man.” 
Hitchcock’s preparations before shoot- 
ing are so complete that he endures the 
actual filming process as an anticlimax. 
He never worries about progress, as all 
problems have been anticipated and 
licked beforehand. He sees the finished 
picture complete in his mind’s eye, and 
this is why he never bothers to look 
through the finder of a camera. No Bail 
for the Judge is one of these completed 
visions, even though -not a foot of film 
has as yet been shot. With writer Samuel 


Taylor, Hitchcock constructed a script 
from the novel by a British mystery 
writer, Henry Cecil. The English. he 
feels, have considerably more flair for 
crime and criminals than Americans: 
They are more inclined to relish fine 
points of technique and have a quicker 
appreciation for grisly details. England 
seems to supply a higher proportion of 
colorful misdeeds and piquant evil-doers. 
And with them goes a large posse of 
writers (like Agatha Christie) who or- 
ganize the material into novels and 
screenplays of great finesse and ingenu- 
ity. With Taylor, Hitchcock put in a 
number of afternoons studying court pro- 
cedures at London's Old Bailey. Hitch- 
cock wrote the first draft of the story. 
after which Taylor took over and began 
the first of many painstaking revisions. 
Many months later. when the job was 
done, a paper pattern of the picture had 
been constructed in which every camera 
angle, every set, every word spoken and 
every element of laughter and suspense 
had been arranged in advance. As Hitch- 
cock remarks, “When I finally get to 
work and shoot it, things will be very 
mundane." 


Possessive Papa 


After having given so much loving care 
to the birth of his screen babies, Father 
Hitchcock can hardly be blamed for feel- 
ing possessive about them. Loaded down 
with the voluminous mass of dictated 
notes for one of these. Hitchcock once 
encountered a representative of the top 
brass on a lot where he was making a 
picture. “What’s all that stuff?” the brass 
inquired. Hitchcock stiffened. "These 
pieces of paper,” he replied, *are in the 
process of becoming what will one day 
be referred to by you as our picture!” 

No Bail for the Judge is the story of 
a judge and a prostitute, and the novel’s 
author, Henry Cecil, is actually a judge 
in London under his real name of Henry 
Cecil Leon. He has written twelve books 
based on various aspects of English law, 
mostly comedies which cock a snoot at 
the subject. pointing out flaws where the 
law can be neatly and humorously cir- 
cumvented. 

Hitchcock is convinced that people like 
entertainment to be amusing. Comment- 
ing on the disappointing box-office re- 
turns of a current film based on Nazi 
atrocities which made money as a play, 
he said, “Stage audiences have plenty of 
money; they're metropolitan types who 
can afford a tragedy now and then. By 
contrast, most movie-goers live in small 
towns, and after they go to the expense 
of hiring a baby-sitter for the evening. 
they want to come away with something 
more than tear-stains to show for the 
outlay." 

Hitchcock has few illusions about ac- 


tors. “I wouldn't suffer the indignity of 
being an actor," he says. (A previous 
crack, to the effect that actors are “cat- 
tle," once inspired the late Carole Lom- 
bard to bring a couple of cows to work 
with her on a Hitchcock set.) 

But he is not too undignified to make 
a practice of appearing at least once in 
every picture he directs. Somewhere in 
the footage, Hitchcock will turn up as a 
casual pedestrian, a passenger on a train, 
or a diner at a banquet, and this brief 
flash has become as well known as his 
signature. “I like to get this gimmick 
over with very early in a film." he says. 
“I don't want people to sit there just 
looking for me." 

He considers that the late Cecil B. 
deMille was the only director besides 
himself to be irrevocably typed. DeMille 
made history at the box office with Bib- 
lical films. Hitchcock feels that his lot 
has been cast permanently with disciples 
of the devil, and that he is now firmly 
married to shenanigans of the lower 
depths. But he refuses to take this fate 
seriously. “I just can't walk around with 
a furrowed brow." 

The apostle of sin and wickedness was 
born in London at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Raised for a time by Jesuits, he 
likes to emphasize his early state of in- 
nocence by saying, “Of course, I wasn’t 
very worldly." At the University of Lon- 
don he studied art and engineering, two 
subjects he regards as indispensable in 
the field of directing motion pictures. 
Soon after college, he worked as a layout 
man in the advertising department of a 
London store (at $3.50 a week) and then 
as a title writer for the London office of 
an American movie company. Here he 
pioneered the use of symbolic drawings 
in titles. By 1923. he was art director 
for a movie called Woman to Woman. 
By his second film. he was filling the 
jobs of art director, scriptwriter, and 
production manager. By 1926 he had been 
full-fledged director of several movies 
and took Alma Reville, a young assistant 
director, as his bride. 


Hitchcock Does Mental Pushups 


Alma and Alfred are now grandparents, 
and Alma still works with Alfred on all 
his films as writer, adviser. and general 
assistant. In California, the Hitchcocks 
make their home in Bel Air. in a house 
overlooking the Bel Air golf course. 
Hitchcock is violently opposed to exer- 
cise of any sort, and has no truck with 
physical activity more strenuous than 
bending an elbow or climbing ramps in 
order to board airplanes. His strength. 
he now feels, is entirely of the mental 
variety. 

“Recently.” he said, “I had an inquiry 
from an official of a Manchester (Eng- 
land) TV station, saying they had come 


across a book in their library illustrated 
by my sketches for scenes in a movie— 
and did I have any more such books 
with sketches that they could add to 
thelr collection? I replied. *No, no more 
books—it is all in my head." Here 
Hitchcock tapped his temple. “I wonder 
if those people would mind waiting until 
after my demise. Then they could furnish 
their library with the material they want 
—in the shape of a shrunken human 
head." 


Lifeboat Stayed Afloat 


In general Hitchcock films have 
pleased the critics and delighted the pub- 
lic on both sides of the Atlantic, although 
he points out that Dorothy Thompson 
was moved to say after seeing Lifeboat, 
starring Tallulah Bankhead, “I give it 
ten days to get out of town.” He has 
been nominated for an Academy Award 
for four pictures: Lifeboat, Rebecca, 
Spellbound, and Rear Window. 

All Hitchcock films devote much at- 
tention to The McGuffin. This term is 
used to describe what the crooks are 
after. be it atomic secrets, plans for the 
fortifications. or the kidnap ransom. If 
The McGuffin is sufficiently interesting, 
the picture is bound to be a success. 


When North by Northwest was pre- 
viewed for the press, a woman columnist 
remarked in some surprise that its female 
lead, Eva Marie Saint. had been turned 
into Marlene Dietrich. This pleased 
Hitchcock, who likes to pass a miracle 
as much as the next man. “I really fix 
them up." he says. *I did the same for 
Grace Kelly. who was rather mousy in 
High Noon. She blossomed out for me in 
her next two films. I feel that in order 
to portray a sexy quality on the screen, 
an actress must have a 'mysterioso' ele- 
ment. This requires showing her as an 
enigmatic person who might appear. let 
us say, in a taxi with a man who does 
not know whether she will shrink into a 
corner or tear off his clothes." 


Master of Illusion 


He rubbed his hands briskly, warming 
to the subject. “My technique goes like 
this: if an actress is the drab type, I set 
her on fire with sequins. But if she is a 
sexy number to start with, I soft-pedal 
her. I cover her up at the start and bring 
her out by easy stages." 

He smiled. a cherub planning a new 
crime. *Marilyn Monroe. for instance. If 
I ever have her for a picture, lll start 
her out as a nun." Tur Enp 
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Which is what you'll do in these suede 
casuals with ribbed crepe soles. Notice the 
smart turned down cuff, tapered toe and 
front tie which laces to the contour of the 
foot. New fall shades of green, tobacco, 
charcoal grey, red and black. In half sizes 
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ments! Choose black or navy 
on white. Sizes 12 thru 18. 
$12.95 ppd. 
Send for free new fashion catalog. 


9 
MILLER'S (Lun 
DESERT FASHIONS 


Tucson, Arizona 


N 
FOLDING PEG RACK 


mounts on a wall or door to hold everything from 
Junior's coat to brother's school bag or grandad's 
favorite old hat. Natural maple frame and peg con- 
struction, it can even be used as a beau- $ 98 
tiful cup rack. 10" x 25". $ 

2 For $5.00 POSTPAID Epe: 
Pa. Residents Add 3% % Sales Tax. Sorry No COD’s 

Send For Free Gift Catalog 


TAYLOR GIFTS Wayne 3, Penna. 


DOCTOR - LAWYER + PHARMACIST - ENGINEER + DENTIST - 
ELECTRONICS « ACCOUNTANT + OIL- ARCHITECT « STEEL 
PRINTER + CHEMIST 
Acclaim his profession or hobby with 
our exclusive symbol of his calling. 


STERLING SILVER OR GOLD FILLED 


CUFF LINKS $7 TIE CLIPor TACK $4 SET $10 
Prices include tax and postage. 


Write For Catalog On Additional Professions 


Wayne Silversmiths sett eo. aroanwav 


These giant impish full color circus animals are the 
cutest ever. They come complete with all the trim- 
mings: yards and yards of candy striped tent poles 
and canopies, 8 cuddly 2 foot tall circus animals, lots 
of stars, circles and balls all in exciting full color plus 
illustrated decorating instructions. Easily applied to 
wall with paste, tacks or scotch tape. Complete set 
plus paste only $3.98 plus 32 cents postage. Positively 
guaranteed to please or your money refunded immedi- 


ately. 
LILLY CARO 
Box 226-CO, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Glide shown in black, red, grey, ~ 
maple-tan, desert sand or white 

baby calf— AAAA to C for sizes 3 to 10 81 9:35 

and sizes 1042 to 12 $14.95 add 35c postage on 


SOLBY BAYES iisi 


45 WINTER STREET, (Dept. P10) BOSTON 8, MASS. 


LEMON PEELER Supreme! 


Members of the lemon peel fraternity, schooled in the 
finer points of the Martini and Old Fashioned, have dreamed 
of such a gadget to enhance their art! This unique Italian 
import has an adjustable, stainless steel blade, permitting 
variation ao the Mes nu the pel: anniy fash- 
ioned with ivory handle. ^" long. e 
“most” as a gift. RAA guaranteed! $1.95 


€ FREE CATALOG OF UNIQUE GIFTS! PPP: 
THE LIGHTHOUSE INC., DEPT. LP-10, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


1 Send for Frederick's booklet. Attract the man you 
+ want by wearing gorgeous dresses, blouses, lingerie, 
sweaters, etc. Everything in pro designed for male 
appeal. Sizes 10 to 20. Buy now and pay as you 
wear on Frederick's easy credit plan. 


" EY: One year subscription, just 25e. 
redericks Dept. 0690 
heben 1430 N. Cahuenga Hollywood 28, Calif. 


The Cosmopolitan Shopper mima 


Shop with an eye toward. Christmas. Armchair 


SET TO MUSIC. $1.98 

Here's an easy way to learn how to play 
the harmonica. Complete kit supplies you 
with a 45 rpm unbreakable “Learn-By-The 
Numbers" record, an easy to follow song 
sheet of 12 favorites, plus a professional 
10 hole harmonica! Follow the instruc- 
tions, follow the numbers and you're in for 
lots of fun. Order from Best Values Co., 
Dept. CS-10, 401 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


SKIRT OR SLACKS? 844.95 

The decision is yours when you order this 
handsome tailored outfit. Choose between 
matching tapered trousers (as shown) or 
a custom contoured slim skirt. The loose 
cardigan style jacket (a la Chanel) is 
trimmed with dyed to match leather. In 
kelly green, royal blue, red or black flan- 
nel. Sizes 8-18. Miller’s, Dept. CS-10, 
4877 East Speedway, Tucson, Arizona. 


LAVABO, $14.05 

The white touch is the right touch espe- 
cially if it’s hobb nail milk glass. A lovely 
decorator item for your entrance hall, 
dining room, kitchen or wherever your 
fancy dictates. Planter bowl is 912” wide; 
the water container measures 1044” high. 
The chrome spigot actually may be used 
to water plants. Express charges collect. 
Charlotte Thomas, Box 206, Wayne 3, Pa. 


DRY STICK GLUES FAST! 59: 
s 

New solid adhesive rubs on dry...makes 
paper stick to anything! Replaces tapes, 
glue, tacks, pins, staples, paper clips. Keeps 
forever...no more dried-out glue bottles. 
Just rub it on—it sticks! For pasting, 
scrapbooks, recipes, shelf-paper, torn wall- 
paper, albums, decorations, sealing jars — 
1000's of uses! Guaranteed or money back! 
Only 59e, post paid. 2 for $1. Order DRY 
STICK from Sunset House, 210 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California, 
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WORLD-WIDE i" 
STAMPS | 


just 
released! 


~ 


D TODAY for colorful, valuable 
Get new 


colors, mint and used. Limited sup; 
a collector. Plus free complete, 


Mail Order Shoppers! 


When requesting further information 
regarding articles shown in The Cos- 
mopolitan Shopper, please give us 
as many details as possible. 

All items shown can be returned to 
the firms involved for a refund, if 
sent back unused within a reason- 
able length of time. 


However, this does nof apply to 
personalized merchandise. 


purchases with definite gift giving possibilities. 


FRONT AND CENTER, $3.95 

Oriental centerpiece consisting of a white 
porcelain bowl on a black carved base is 
a perfect foil for a beautiful commode or 
table. Let it stand unadorned as a classic 
ornament or fill it with fruit or floating 
flowers. Removable bowl is 9” in diameter 
and the overall height of stand and bowl 
is 494". Edward Ziff, Dept. CS-10, 1534.A 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


REST ASSURED, $3.98 

For shut-ins or your own comfort, here’s 
a folding back rest to give sitting-up 
support when reading, writing, eating or 
watching TV in bed. May be adjusted to 
3 positions—kept in place by non-skid 
pads. Elastic strap holds your pillow where 
you want it. Wood grain finish, 2114” x 
16". Folds flat for storage. Better Sleep, 
Inc., Dept. CS-10, New Providence, N. J. 


AUTOCRATIC TOUCH, $1.49" 

Add a custom look to a Model-T Ford or 
the snazziest, newest sportscar with an 
identification plate. For the person who 
takes great pride in his car, a shiny nickel 
plaque is deeply etched with an official 
looking: *This car made especially for..." 
and the name. Self-adhesive back attaches 
to dashboard, just press on. Gifts Galore, 
Box 272, Dept. G-16, Culver City, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. short paragraphs! 


You don't have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 76-K, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


ACCENT YOUR WAISTLINE with these new belts. 
Made of fine genuine leather with Golden Brass 
buckle and two initials. 115" wide. In luscious 
shades of Black, Red, Tawny Tan or Navy. 
Sizes 22 thru 32. . . . $1.95 each. Add 25¢ post- 
age. Buy both for $3.75 plus 50« postage. 


WESTERN CLASSICS, 522-cP8:so: country Glub Ra, 


PLANK-AND-PLATTER SETS 
Handsome, husky cast alumi- As 95 
num platters, equally at home Low$@ 2" 
in the oven or on the table! AS PPD. 
Each one has its own mahogany plank, on 
which to place it when it comes, piping hot, 
from the broiler. Platters are about 12” 
long, in traditional oval style for steaks and 
chops — or in the smart fish shape, for sea- 
foods. Bevel-ended planks are real mahog- 
any, grooved to keep platters from skidding. 
Fine enough to grace the loveliest table — 
and an amazing bargain at these prices! 
Steak style, $1.95 per 2pc. set; 4 sets for 
$7.50. Fish style, $2.50 per 2-pc. set; 4 
sets for $8.95. Order by mail! : 

Eg All Gifts From Breck's Are Ppd, 
BRECKS BRECK'S OF BOSTON 


613 Breck Bldg. e BOSTON 10, Mass. 
GOOD MAILING HABITS 

Do not mail cash. Use Postal Money 
Order or check. 

Register letters of value. 

Use Certified Mail for letters of no 
intrinsic value where only proof of de- 
livery is required. 


BABY 
ROCKING 


Postpaid. 


Personalized with Child’s First Name! 


Even the tiniest buckaroos ride this en- 
chanting steed safely for it’s just 4” off 


the floor. Durable pine with gently 
curved rockers, it proudly carries your 
little cowpoke’s name on each side! 19” 
long. Order No. E675-6, Horse $3.00 ppd. 


WRITE FOR FREE GIFT CATALOG! 


Wiles Kimball 


258 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


| 1000 
Name & Address 
Labels $1 ppd. 


Special Offer 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 


Mrs. William G. Stewart 
1930 Overhill Road 
Niagara Falls, New York 


stationery, checks, books, cards, records, etc. 
Beautifully printed on finest gummed paper 
—1000 only $1. SPECIAL—SAVE MONEY! 
ANY 3 DIFFERENT ORDERS $2. Makes an 
ideal gift. If you don’t agree this is the buy 
of the year, we'll refund your money in full. 


HANDY LABELS 
1004 Jasperson Bldg., Culver City 1, Calif. 
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Ever Ready Combination 
Step ladder, 
kitchen chair 
and standard 
ironing board. 
Changes  posi- 
tion quickly and 
easily. Sturdily 
constructed of 
wood, comes un- 
finished ready 


for paint or stain. Ideal for small 
kitchens, game rooms that double 
as laundries and motels. Shipped 


express collect. Only $12.95. 
CAINES 


Dept. C, 75 W. Elizabeth St., Skaneateles, N. Y. 


FREE SWEDISH TOOTH PASTE 

Free sample tube of fine Vademecum tooth paste 
imported from land of health and glowing smiles. 
Superior Swedish quality. Feel & see the difference. 
No obligation—this offer is made to help gain 
distribution in U.S. For a healthy mouth, your 
family should sample this grand award-winning 
product. Write— 


VADEMECUM 


145 North Main St., Dept. C 
HUNTINGTON, UTAH 


JUMBO , , Album 


Enlargements 
KODACOLOR 


ROLL DEVELOPED 
& 1 PRINT OF EA. (B&W) 


25e WRITE FOR FREE MAILERS 


FILM & DEVELOPING 
8 mm. 25 ft. roll .... 
8 mm. 25 ft. mag.. 
20 Exp. K35 in 2x2 mts. 
8 Exp. K828 in 2x2 mts..... 


XMAS PHOTO 
CARDS 


B & W, Color 
end for complete discount price list. 
WE SHIP POSTPAID. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


YANKEE PHOTO SERVICE — since 1928 
Dept. X, P. 0. Box 1820, Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


Send for prices on | 


DEVELOPING | 8 Exp. Roll ..........45¢ 
8 Ex. $2.50 | 12 Exp. Roll .......... 70« 
12 Exp. 3.50 | 16 Exp. Roll .......... 

16 Exp. 4.50 | Jumbo Reprints, ea. .. 6€ 
REPRINTS, ea. Mailed Back Same Day Received 


KODACHROME MOVIE & 35mm 


...$3.35 

. 4.20 
2.80 
1.60 
Price Includes Film and Processing 


The Cosmopolitan Shopper comin) 


Postage is included in price unless otherwise 


CALORIE COUNTER, $4.95 


End the guesswork about fattening foods 
and total up the calories before you start 
to eat. This purse size push-button device 
quickly adds up to 2000 calories. Complete 
kit includes an 8 page book listing the 
calories in 2290 food portions, a planned 
21 day menu and instructions for operat- 
ing your ivory colored counter. The Light- 
house, Inc., Dept. C-10, Plymouth, Mass. 


UAA VAAN 


100 Little Dolls; 


| P 


[n 


NURSE DOL 

FOREIGN DOLLS, CL ' 
LLS, BRIDE DOLLS, 

COWBOY DO in Lilliputian 


And made not of 


and many more 


cuteness. 


The skilled hand of the German gunsmith 
is responsible for this .22 caliber, 6-shot re- 
peater automatic with self-ejecting clip. Just 
4" long, fits easily into pocket or purse. 
Ideal for sporting events, stage use (not 
available to Calif. residents). Purchasers 
must be 18 or over. Comes for $6.95 ppd. 
from Best Values, Dept. K-840, 403 
Market St., Newark, N. J. 
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REJUVENATION, $22.95 

Shown here, style #111—a cape stole— 
one of the 36 smart design choices offered 
in a free illustrated booklet by a fur con- 
version company who will transform your 
dated or well-worn fur coat into the latest 
fashionable mode. Exquisite re-styling in- 
cludes new lining and interlining, clean- 
ing, glazing and monogramming. Write to 
Morton’s, Dept. J-47, Washington 4, D. C. 


PRACTICE COURSE, $1.75 up 

Secretaries and students may improve their 
shorthand speed and accuracy through con- 
trolled dictation on records. Available in 
graduated speeds from 40 wpm to 250 
wpm. Use this planned home practice 
method with any shorthand system. One 
15 minute record, 45 rpm, is $1.75. Write 
today for free literature to Dictation Disc 
Co., Dept. CS-10, 170 B'way, N. Y.38, N. Y. 


ILL THE HAIR ROOT 


Remove 
Unwanted Hair 
PERMANENTLY 


With the new, improved 
Mahler Epilator you can re- 
move unwanted hair FOR- 
EVER. Use it conveniently 
and privately at home. Brings 
permanent relief. Be charm- 
ing and have new freedom 
of mind. When you have read 
our instruction book care- 
fully and learned to use the 
Mahler Epilator safely and efficiently, then you can 
remove all unwanted hair PERMANENTLY. MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE (Our 76th year). Our 16 page 
illustrated booklet gives complete details. 


SEND 5c TODAY FOR BOOKLET P BEAUTY I 


MAHLER'S INC., Dept. 279-V, Providence 15, R.l. 


stated. Merchandise is obtainable by mail only. 


BIT OF WIT, $1.75 

Those lovable and hilarious Nebbishes ap- 
pear in their most famous pose . . . this 
time on a rhodium plated keychain. They’re 
reminding us, of course, that “Next week 
we've got to get organized!” Order them 
by the dozen for Christmas gifts to absent 
minded gentlemen, scatter-brained ladies, 


and anyone with a sense of humor. Pines- 
bridge Studios, Dept. CM, Ossining, N. Y. 


CHARMINGLY UNIQUE. $3.00 np 
A child will enjoy doing sums with a tiny 
abacus: colored beads in a 14K gold frame, 
$9.00; or $3.00 in silver. Try blowing 
this one inch whistle—in 14K gold only, 
at $14.50. See the view in the TV set 
whose doors open and lift the lid on the 
record player top—$27.00 in gold. Prices 
include Fed. tax. Charm & Treasure, Dept. 
CS-10, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


THESE HORRID AGE SPOTS* 


FADE THEM OUT 


*Weathered brown spots on the sur- 
face of your hands and face tell the 
world you're getting old—perhaps be- 
fore you really are. Fade them away 
with new ESOTERICA, that medicated cream that breaks 
up masses of pigment on the skin, makes hands looks white 
and young again. Equally effective on the face, neck and 
arms. Not a cover-up. Acts in the skin—not on it. Fragrant, 
greaseless, lubricates skin as it clears up blemishes. 
SEND NO MONEY—7 DAY TRIAL TEST 

Send name and address. Pay only $2.00 on arrival plus 
C.O.D. and tax. Results guaranteed. Or save. Send $ 
(tax incl.) we pay postage. Same guarantee. 

PARIS, TENN. 


MITCHUM COMPANY DEPT. 3-K 


HEALTHY SAVING 

Check the new free Hudson catalog and 
discover savings of 50% and more on vita- 
mins for the entire family. For example: 
Vitamin C (250 mg.), 856; Dua-Kaps, 
$2.95; Geriban, $2.75; Quin-caps, $1.50 
(all in quantities of 100). Buy the way 
doctors and nurses have been doing for 
over 25 years. Write to Hudson Vitamin 
Products, Dept. M-684, 11 W. 19th St., 
IN. Y. 11,-N. Y. 


How The Gift of 
Playing Music 
Can Be Yours 
—WITHOUT A TEACHER 


He’ how you can be your own music teacher—enjoy 

the many pleasures that playing music can bring. 
Famous home-study method makes playing any instrument 
so simple that even a child can ‘‘eatch on" at once. Learn 
right at home, in your spare time. Remarkable print-and- 
picture method starts you playing delightful pieces from 
the very first lesson—properly, by NOTE. 
FREE BOOK. See for yourself how easily 
the gift of playing music can be yours. 
Send now for 36-page FREE BOOK. No 
obligation. No salesman will call. U. S. 
School of Music, Studio A9210, Port 
Washington, N. Y.( 61st Successful year. 
Over 1,000,000 students including fa- 
mous TV Star Lawrence Welk.) 


PET 


Giant Crystal 
Storage — d 
Box 


Keep lingerie, 
cashmeres, men's 


shirts and linens 
clean and dust-free! 


Of rigid, strong polystyrene with snug-fit lid, 
Crystal clear . . . see contents at a m 


Size: 15" x 11" x 6" holds 12 

sweaters, slips, blouses, etc. $ 

Ideal for off-season storage, too! Ce PM 
NATIONAL HANGER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. C1, 120 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N.Y. 


FOLDING LORGNETTE 


For 
Glamour 


Ideal “Different” Gift 


Now, you can easily read 
menus, phone books, price 
tickets, etc., and stay smart- 
ly chic. Just whisk this lovely 
lorgnette from your purse 
and read with ease—without 
awkward fumbling for glasses. 
Beautifully bejeweled, it folds 
compactly so you can keep it 
handy. Dark simulated tor- 
toise shell or Pink simulated 
pearl lorgnette with sparkling 
fake jewels in beautiful floral 
case. (Also Available Plain 
Without Decoration) 


JOY OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. C-10 
84 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


All Sizes COMPLETE 
or in EASY KITS 


These large hand- 
some wall racks 
prevent ''maga- 
zine mess’. Mag- 
azines will not 


slouch” or bend. 


ent selection. 
Beautiful in the 
home. Perfect in 
office or reception 
room. Complete 
racks in satin 
smooth, honey- 
tone knotty pine 
or lovely maple or 
mahogany finish. 


home assembly, 
pre-fitted, drilled, 


sanded, ready for finishing. Simple instructions. 
For 30 magazir 2 . 


2 N $9.9: 
For 45 magazines 23"x40" (Taller) $27.50. Kit $16.95 
For 60 magazines 45"x27" (Double Width) $32. 50. 
Kit $19.95 
Finished Racks Shipped Exp. Chgs. Coll.— 
Kits Sent Postpaid 


Large New Free Catalog 
YIELD HOUSE 


inc Delivery 
"s 
Dept. c10- 9, No. Conway, N.H. 


Ni 
Money Back Guarantee 


SHIRTS 
X WITH YOUR EXACT 
ALONG SLEEVE LENGTH 


PERFECT FIT IN your big 
size! Sleeve lengths to 38, 
neck sizes to 18⁄2! lw 
League stripes, plaids, solid- 

tones, whites in Sport and 
Dress. styles. New wash- 
and-wear fabrics! Bodies cut 
4" longer than ordinary 
shirts! Not sold in stores — 
by mail only! We are 
America’s best-known spe- 
cialists for BIG MEN ONLY! 
Finest quality at amazingly 
low prices! Satisfaction 
Guaranteed! Write for FREE 
€ Catalog! 


Massachusetts 
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BIG FREE CATALOG! 
Shoes, size 10AAA to 
16EEE! Fine quality in 
smartest new dress 
styles. Also sport and 
work shoes, boots, sox, 
slippers. All FOR BIG 
MEN ONLY! A postcard 
brings you big color Cat- 
alog, FREE! Write today! 


499 Brockton, 


Hearst News Photo 


- 


So You Want to... 


Get Into the Social Register 


merican Society operates in three 
overlapping orbits: Society, In- 
ternational Society, and Café So- 

ciety. 

*Society" is background and bank- 
books, class and cash. 

*[nternational Society" is wandering 
wealth from every country and continent 
flying about the globe, trying to be at the 
right place at the right time with the 
right crowd. 

“Café Society” is the pub set—set on 
pub-licity. 

Top Society was seeded in New Eng- 
land by the Puritans, in the South by 
plantation plutocrats, and in New York 
by early Dutch and English families. 

But that doesn't rule out everyone else. 
*Nouveau riche" have been known to 
crash Society; for example, a few out- 
siders named Astor, Whitney, and Van- 
derbilt sneaked in around 1880. Today 
their names are synonymous with Soci- 
ety; yet Augustus Van Horne Stuyvesant, 
Jr., direct descendant of the pegleg gov- 
ernor of New Amsterdam, always re- 
ferred to them as “the new ones." 


*'The Four Hundred" Plus 


The late 1880's were a significant pe- 
riod, for in those years Society began to 
take shape. The first “society column” 
appeared in the New York Herald; Mrs. 
William Astor's social stooge, Ward Mc- 
Allister, published the first society list 
and dubbed it *The Four Hundred"; and 
in 1887, the really big year, Louis Kel- 
ler began the annual publishing of a 
phenomenon known as the Social Regis- 
ter. The latter is still published, winter 
and summer, in eleven cities, and Society 
has grown from McAllister’s four hun- 
dred to over seventy-five thousand. 

The Register came about by indirec- 
tion. Keller's original notion was to pub- 
lish a magazine aimed at Mrs. Astor and 
her kind, and, in order to attract ad- 
vertisers, he made up a list of the names 
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and addresses of these wealthy people, 
to show who would be his readers. The 
periodical failed miserably, but there 
were unlimited requests for his *sucker" 
list. Thereupon Keller dropped the maga- 
zine and printed the list. 

Since Keller died in 1922, his secre- 
tary, a little lady now over eighty years 
old, daughter of a train conductor, makes 
all the important decisions. Her name is 
Bertha Eastmond Barry. 

If getting into the Register were easy, 
few people would care about being listed. 
But it is not easy. Someone already listed 
must start the ball rolling by suggesting 
a new applicant and describing his fam- 
ily and social background, etc. 

After the advisory board looks at the 
information, the proposer gets a form 
letter asking for four or five additional 
letters of recommendation from other 
people listed in the directory. If every- 
thing meets with the board's approval, 
the applicant is sent a blank on which to 
write the information to be published. 

Though the ways of the decision- 
makers remain a quaint mystery, some 
clues have been gleaned over the years: 

l. Money isn't everything. One fellow 
even tried to buy the Register, which is 
for sale under conditions specified by the 
founder: when “a flattering offer is ob- 
tained from persons who will conduct it 
on the same lines and standards I have 
established." The man's $600.000 was not 
considered flattering and his standards 
in trying to buy his way in were doubted. 

2. Links with or leanings toward show 
business are deadly. Elliot Roosevelt was 
dropped when he married Faye Emerson; 
Ellin Mackay when she married Irving 
Berlin. Although opera is conceded top 
drawer culture, Dorothy Benjamin was 
dropped when she married Mr. Opera 
himself, Enrico Caruso. 

3. Nobody but nobody survives unsa- 
vory publicity. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
was ejected for taking a slap at Society 


A “must” for every woman in “Society” is her debut. Here, a new group “comes out" at New York's Debutante Cotillion Ball. 


in his book, Farewell to Fifth Avenue, 
which got a lot of press attention. 

4. It's harder to “break into" the Reg- 
ister in New York than it is in any of 
the ten other cities. The New York Regis- 
ter is big, heavy, and overloaded. Added 
names mean additional pages, plus higher 
mailing charges. Since the Register is a 
commercial venture, the profit incentive 
also dominates other considerations. Peo- 
ple have been dropped for not buying 
editions in which their names appeared. 


International Society 


Getting and staying in International 
Society is a bit easier. Here you'll find 
nobility and ex-nobility, great beauties, 
actors and actresses, diplomats, and 
clowns, social climbers, and hangers-on 
—all dedicated to “living it up." 

Elsa Maxwell and Noel Coward add 
their entertaining talents to the mad 
scramble for pleasure. Aristotle Socrates 
Onassis and his brother-in-law, Stavros 
Niarchos, set the pace for fabulous enter- 
taining on and off their respective yachts. 
Guided by their examples, we can assume 
that membership in this group is open if 
you are either very chic or very rich, or 
both—and travel is a must. 

Many people are sold on the fact that 
the International Set is the new impor- 
tant Society. Cleveland Amory feels it is 
so significant that he has compiled a 
dossier on it, the International Celebrity 
Register, containing 2,400 profiles and 
photos. It will be published next month. 

Finally, and last because it is least, is 
Café Society. It was born in the thirties, 
when night club owners needed publicity 
to increase business. Glamour girls and 
debutantes were named and photo- 
graphed. Columnists got copy and non- 
entities got space. Today, it's no longer 
an achievement, but, as someone cracked, 
“an indictment." 

That's the circus called society—all 
three rings of it. . DAVID E. GREEN 


In 

harmony 
with nature 
your skin 


comes 
youthfully 
alive... 


Your skin has a greater ability to restore itself than any other part of your body. And yet, through abuse and improper care, 
so many women are robbed of the lithesome, velvety skin texture that is vital to the look of youth. The secret of maintaining 
a youthful skin lies in working with nature to stimulate natural processes of restoration, to smooth away the effects of time 
and harsh exposure, and to preserve a deep-down skin cleanliness. It is for these needs that Edith Rehnborg skin-care prepara- 
tions have been created . . . with new scientific formulas developed to work with — not against —the natural restorative powers 
of the skin. Open your door to your Edith Rehnborg beauty consultant...and you will have opened your life to a more 
youthful look. If she hasn't yet called, look in the telephone directory for the nearest Edith Rehnborg Cosmetics distributor. 


cinto NATURE-HARMONIZED COSMETICS 


EDITH REHNBORG COSMETIC DIVISION, NUTRILITE PRODUCTS, INC., BUENA PARK, CALIFORNIA 


New- 
it's all clear! 
Wonderfully effective 
ENDEN now in clear 

golden liquid, too! 
No alcohol in ENDEN! 


Also, popular 


lotion or cream 
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RENDEN Shampoo regularly with ENDEN and you're through with 
D c dandruff problems. Because expen is no ordinary shampoo! 
EN Gentle medications in ENDEN’s rich, penetrating lather work 
between shampoos to keep your hair dandruff-free. Your hair 
shows its approval with new softness, new luster, new willing- 
ness to obey. ENDEN is the pleasant shampoo that millions 
of men, women and children enjoy as their only shampoo. 


Used regularly, ENDEN is guaranteed to end dandruff problems 
and prevent their return . . . medically proved 99% effective. 


Available at cosmetics counters and beauty salons everywhere. 
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Millionaires With 


A Conscience 


Gone are the high-living rich of yesterday. Our new- 
style millionaires not only give away seven billion dollars 


a year—they also give the sweat of their brows. 


BY SHIRLEY CAMPER 


n armchair psychologist recently at- 
tended a chic little party in a 
fashionable suburb. When the 

chit-chat began to pall, the hostess asked 
him to explain psychological tests. 

“PII do better than that—I’ll demon- 
strate a simple one, the word association 
test," offered the young man. He selected 
several reasonably well-adjusted people 
and began calling off a list of nouns to 
them. They, in turn, responded rapidly 
with the first descriptive word that came 
to mind. When the word “millionaire” 
was called out, the answers were “penny- 
pinching,” “ruthless,” “selfish,” *play- 
boy.” Which proves that even millionaires 
have a cross to bear: their public image. 

But times have changed, and so have 
millionaires. The passionate, single- 
minded energy wifh which the titans of 
fifty years ago piled up cash and power 
has largely disappeared. 

Social chronicler Lucius Beebe says 
sadly in a recent article, “The Lost Art 
of Being Rich”: “The great hallmarks of 
wealth and character that once set rich 
men apart from their inferiors—affairs 
with starlets, love nests aboard ocean- 
going yachts, private railroad cars...a 
nice taste in Madeira and fétes cham- 
pétres around swimming pools into which 
guests in evening dress precipitated 
themselves . . . are gone with the wind." 

Beebe blames the passing of the gay 
days and the grand gestures on the devo- 
tion of millionaires to *good works." To 
a large extent, he's right. Today's typical 
millionaire, of the current thirty-three 
thousand in the United States. is spend- 
ing an ever-increasing share of his money. 
time, and elbow-grease on non-profit 
rather than profit enterprises, on philan- 
thropy rather than personal entertainment. 

Giving money may seem easy. But to- 


day it is a complex procedure involving 
time-consuming decisions about who 
should get what. During the last few 
decades, non-profit organizations—all in 
need of funds—have grown and prolif- 
erated. About half a million exist today. 
This growth in non-profit agencies com- 
bined with a much more powerful com- 
munications network, has put today's mil- 
lionaires in a state of siege. Anyone 
whose name is known receives literally 
thousands of requests a year from worthy 
groups of all kinds. 


What About Tax Savings? 


Giving away money does, of course, 
bring tax benefits. But according to 
David Church, Executive Director of the 
American Association of Fund-Raising 
Counsel, Inc., “Most millionaires prob- 
ably do not give for tax deductions. Many 
people of wealth give out of capital 
—which does not bring tax benefits.” 

In any case, can tax benefits explain 
why, for example, forty-three-year-old 
Tom Slick—a Texas oil man known as 
“The Founder"—spends fully half his 
time on his several foundations and other 
philanthropic ventures? Friends say, 
“Tom’s in the oil business for one reason: 
to pipe more money into pet projects." 

But the latest wrinkle of all is the 
rise of a new kind of millionaire, the 
professional public servant working full- 
time in non-governmental social welfare. 

Forty-one-year-old Ernest Mitler is a 
case in point. For the last ten years. he 
has been the man behind the newspaper 
headlines about the black market in baby 
sales. The hard-hitting, impassioned son 
of a rich father. Mitler has risked his life 
in trying to bust this racket. He is a 
lawyer, a graduate of that toughest law 
course of all, the Manhattan D.A.’s office. 


A complete professional, he uses all the 
weapons of a modern private eye, from a 
pocket-size tape recorder hidden under 
his jacket to girl decoys posing as unwed 
mothers, to uncover the baby racketeers. 

The specialization of technological 
society has also influenced today's rich. 
All the money of a Midas can't buy the 
training and knowledge—and status—of 
the lowest-paid research chemist or social 
worker. The public has shifted its re- 
spect from the wealthy to the competent. 

This is also an age of psychological so- 
phistication. The theories of Freud and 
his followers are so much a part of the 
atmosphere that millionaires can hardly 
escape their effects. How can a man en- 
joy playing the Riviera roué after he's 
learned that his antics are only a symp- 
tom of the “Don Juan syndrome," an 
emotional affliction of inadequate men? 
The millionaires of the old days didn't 
have to explain themselves to themselves: 
they were simply misers, acquisitors, 
manipulators, or roués. 

But probably the basic explanation of 
the rise of the public-spirited millionaire 
lies in the vast social upheavals of our 
age. Two world wars and a depression 
have affected practically everyone. Fur- 
ther, as life has grown more complex, 
we have become all the more determined 
to uphold and preserve the doctrine of 
social responsibility in a democracy. Only 
this philosophy will help us survive as 
individuals the impersonal forces of in- 
dustrialization. Every medium of public 
communication is permeated with this 
doctrine; isolation from it is a practical 
impossibility. Under such conditions. 
how can a man take his ease in the face 
of human misery, when he knows he can 
help? A millionaire without a conscience 
has to have thick skin these days. 
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Fairfield Osborn 


Courtesy Marineland of the Pacific 


TICKLING A WHALE at Marineland of the Pacific is lighter side of Os- 
born's activities. His wife, with Marineland's director, William Monaghan, 
approved his decision to quit Wall Street to further world-wide conservation. 
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*T didn't get my real job until I was 
fifty-three.” At that age, in 1935, 
Fairfield Osborn, a Wall Street business- 
man who had been expensively educated 
at Groton, Princeton, and Cambridge, 
quietly resigned as treasurer of three 
Wall Street firms. Withput skipping a 
day, he plunged into work that really 
absorbed him: studying fish, birds, and 
animals, and solving such puzzlers as how 
to convert sea water into fresh water, 
and how to stop soil erosion in Latin 
America. Osborn's new job: full-time 
Secretary of the New York Zoological 
Society, which embraces the huge Bronx 
Zoo and the new Marine Aquarium at 
Coney Island. 
From the time Osborn, aged nine, kept 
a pet alligator named Al and had his 
own private aquarium in his family's big 
New York brownstone house, he has had 
a passion for studying birds and animals. 
Now a dapper, young-looking seventy-two, 
Osborn still shows a reaction to fauna 
very like that of the boy-hero of the 
famous Dr. Seuss book, If I Ran the Zoo. 
In running the Zoo, Osborn, now Presi- 
dent, didn't exactly step clear of business. 
He explains, “The Zoo operates on a mil- 
lion-dollar budget—hardly penny ante." 
Besides directing the Zoo's research 
and educational activities, and swapping 
animals and birds around the world from 
Alaska to Ceylon to Bermuda to Florida 
to Monaco (where Prince Rainier makes 
swaps with Osborn from Ais zoo), Osborn 
has other strong interests. Worried about 
the way our natural resources were 
shrinking, eleven years ago Osborn estab- 
lished The Conservation Foundation. 
First of its kind, the organization studies 
population pressure, flood control, forest 
conservation, and other problems. 


Osborn’s Dual Heritage 


To Osborn, the dual business-science 
career has come naturally. His business- 
man grandfather took the Illinois Central 
Railroad line out of bankruptcy and put 
it on the map. But Osborn's father, the 
late Henry Fairfield Osborn, was a pal- 
eontologist associated for forty-four years 
with the Museum of Natural History. In 
fact, he helped to found the Zoo. 

“The latest date my father ever used 
was 25,000 years ago," says Osborn. 
“Time, for me, meant something different 
from catching the suburban train." 

Indifferent to millionaire-type luxuries 
and society shindigs, Osborn, now an 
acclaimed scientist and author, lives op- 
posite West Point on a Hudson High- 
lands mountaintop. He drives a 1954 car, 
and with his wife keeps a small apart- 
ment in New York City. Were Osborn's 
years as a Wall Street money-maker 
wasted? Says Osborn: “It’s a good thing 
I had that practical training. Saving our 
natural resources is a big business, too.” 


Robert Gilmour LeTourneau 


Fe the last twenty-five years, multi- 
millionaire industrialist Bob LeTour- 
neau has turned over 90 per cent of his 
personal earnings and 90 per cent of his 
huge company’s stock to the world’s larg- 
est religious foundation: the LeTourneau 
Foundation. Moreover, he took this step 
before any significant tax benefit was 
possible, and doesn’t get a cent from the 
Foundation. How did he happen to get 
that way? 

An engineering genius whose accom- 
plishments are spectacular enough to 
have staggered Cecil B. de Mille, Le- 
Tourneau is the son of a poor Vermont 
farmer of French Huguenot descent. A 
restless boy, he abandoned formal school- 
ing at fourteen (he literally couldn't sit 
still for more than a few minutes) and 
went to work in an iron foundry. He be- 
came so fascinated by mechanics that he 
began taking correspondence courses in 
mechanical engineering, geometry, al- 
gebra. Eventually, as a grease monkey in 
Stockton, California, he worked out the 
“part-time work, part-time study" pro- 
gram that was later to become a feature 
of the LeTourneau plants. With one of 
his first inventions, the “Gondola,” an 
earthscraper that substituted welding for 


riveting, and electrical power for com- 
pressed air, LeTourneau made industrial 
history. He went on to design awesome 
earthmoving machines that rip out jun- 
gles, crash and smash trees, build roads, 
and in general have considerably changed 
the face of the earth in the last forty 
years. He provided three quarters of the 
earthmoving equipment that was used by 
the United States Armed Forces in World 
War II. 

As LeTourneau says of his success: 
“My platform has three principle plans— 
speed, the welding torch, and the Bible.” 


Man With a Mission 


Never far from religion (two of his 
sisters were missionaries), he decided to 
help young people prepare for missionary 
work, and thus began the Foundation. 

Giant-sized jobs are part of the Foun- 
dation’s non-profit business. So far the 
organization—using jungle-crushing ma- 
chinery—has cleared one million acres 
of land in Peru for agricultural and in- 
dustrial use. It has done the same job 
on 80 square miles in Liberia. 

Teaming industry with missionary 
work, LeTourneau trains natives to take 
over the projects, lift themselves eco- 


nomically, and get religious instruction. 

On the lengthy payroll are American 
engineers, machinists, mechanics, carpen- 
ters, teachers and ministers. LeTour- 
neau’s daughter, a son-in-law, and one of 
his six sons have worked in the jungle 
for several years. At least two times 
every year, the industrialist, now seventy- 
one years old, visits both the Peru and 
Liberia projects. 

Plain-living LeTourneau lives in an as- 
bestos-shingled house in Texas, has taken 
only one vacation in his life. The trip, 
with his wife, was to Honolulu and back 
—LeTourneau spent the flying time work- 
ing at a drafting board he had had in- 
stalled in the plane. He speeds up his 
sixteen-hour work day by dashing through 
his factories on a scooter, spends every 
single weekend (except Christmas) fly- 
ing in one of his converted B-26 bombers 
to give talks on religion. He estimates 
that in the last year he has addressed 
two million people. 

A motto on LeTourneau's wall explains 
why he empties his pockets of so many 
millions of dollars for missionary work: 
*Not How Much of My Money Do I Give 
to God, But How Much of God's Money 
Do I Keep for Myself." 


( continued) 


*DEAN OF EARTHMOVING industry," Bob LeTour- 
neau, works sixteen hours a day to produce behemoths like 
this world's largest bulldozer, designed for the U.S. Air 


Force. But he insists his business success is due to a “part- 
nership with God," has an irrevocable clause in contract that 
turns 90 per cent of his yearly income over to charity. 
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Walter Haas, Jr. 


n a three-weeks’ pack trip in the 

High Sierras, Walter Haas, Jr., his 
wife and his three children, explored, 
hiked, fished, cooked, slept on the ground. 
Back home again in San Francisco after 
his favorite kind of trip, Haas, the young 
and handsome president of Levi Strauss 
and Company, manufacturers since Gold 
Rush days of the famous Levi Jeans, 
started thinking about children who had 
never had a chance to go camping. Most 
of the city's underprivileged children had 
never had any of the adventures that he 
associates with his own childhood; had 
never been on a mule pack trip, never 
ridden a horse, never slept under the 
starry night sky, never gone on a picnic 
or seen the wonders of the woods. 


The Guardsmen 


In his casual, friendly Western man- 
ner, Haas discussed the children's situa- 
tion with a few of his friends, and sold 


WHEN IN HIS TWENTIES Walter A. Haas, Jr., became concerned about San 


them on the idea of establishing a unique 
club, *The Guardsmen." Only men under 
forty can become Guardsmen, and mem- 
bership is limited to one hundred and 
fifty. Now twelve years old, the club has 
made it possible for some thirty-two 
thousand of San Francisco's underprivi- 
leged kids of all races to enjoy the many 
pleasures of summer camp. 


The “Personal Touch” 


To pay expenses, the Guardsmen raise 
$70,000 to $80,000 a year. But believing 
money isn’t enough, the young men add 
a personal touch. Explains Haas, “We 
require each member to give his time 
and effort to raise the money. And we 
expect him to get to know the children, 
and see the end result.” 

In baggy pants and old sweatshirts, 
Haas and the other Guardsmen work each 
Christmas season heaving, stacking, and 
selling 15,000 Christmas trees. The well- 


Francisco’s summertime, city-marooned children and dreamed up his unique sum- 
mer camp plan. Like Haas, his wife and three children are enthusiastic campers. 
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earned proceeds all go toward swelling 
the camp funds. 

The Guardsmen then get to know the 
children by going to the railroad station 
to see them off to camp. Sometimes they 
make overnight visits to see how the 
youngsters are getting along. Meeting 
the children on their return to the city 
has gradually become another established 
Guardsmen practice. “It hits home,” says 
Haas, Jr. “when a child who left for 
camp sullen, unhappy, afraid of the 
water, afraid of bugs, comes back full of 
enthusiasm, eager to show off his bug 
collection and expert dog-paddle. And 
often his parents aren’t even there to 
meet him. But at least you're there. 
You're someone who cares, who can lis- 
ten to his enthusiastic stories and admire 
him and take him home." 

So well do some of the Guardsmen 
listen to and learn about the problems 
of delinquents, that they have been able 
to step into San Francisco's overloaded 
Juvenile Court and take over as substi- 
tute fathers, counselors, and much- 
needed friends. Many a Guardsman has 
straightened out the twisted life of a boy 
who, left unguided, would most prob- 
ably be drawn into a life of crime. 

Haas sees to it that blue jeans, as well 
as other clothing, are given to youngsters 
who arrive at camp in worn and torn 
clothes. Lately, Haas has begun to send 
his Levi jeans even farther afield: in the 
last two years he has shipped 25,000 
pairs as gifts to Korean orphans and 
other needy children all over the world. 

Heir to a family tradition of service, 
Haas considers such projects as The 
Guardsmen part of his civic contribution, 
but admits to getting an extra amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction out of his 
warm relationship with the kids. “Too 
often, giving gets pretty impersonal," 
he says. 


Not a “Horn Blower” 


With his own children and his wife, 
Haas lives in an unusual house. Built on 
a very narrow lot (about 22 feet), three 
stories high (uncommon for this Pacific 
Heights neighborhood), the house has a 
tremendous view of the Bay—and of Al- 
catraz. Though the house is one of the 
showplaces of San Francisco, "show" in 
charitable work is foreign to Haas, his 
brother Peter, and other family mem- 
bers. 

Says Thomas O'Toole, secretary of 
The Guardsmen, “Walter, like the rest 
of the family, never blows his own horn. 
You seldom know about the things they 
do—unless you find out by accident. But 
this is the most charitable family I’ve 
met in my life. As far as I know, they've 
never said ‘no’ to civic responsibility— 
financially, morally, or physically." 


Angier Biddle Duke 


Amon playboy only twenty years 
ago, Angier Biddle Duke inherited 
an American Tobacco Company fortune 
from his father’s side of the family. From 
both sides—his mother was a Main Line, 
Philadelphia, Biddle—he also inherited 
an impressive Social Register back- 
ground. When young Duke wasn’t being 
arrested for speeding offenses or dabbling 
at magazine work (for a year he was a 
ski editor who had never been on skis), 
he lived it up at Manhattan night spots 
and gave lavish and tony parties for 
Hollywood movie stars and visiting Eng- 
lish nobility at his luxurious Southamp- 
ton estate, which his friends gaily called 
“The Duke Box.” 


War Launches Duke’s Career 


World War II catapulted Duke right 
out of the glitter and into the eye-opening 
life of a private in the Army. By the time 
Duke made it to major he had visited 
his uncle, Anthony (“Tony”) Drexel Bid- 
dle, then in London as U.S. Ambassador 
to the Governments-in-Exile, and had 
met streams of homeless refugees. This 
moving experience had the effect of mak- 
ing him begin to worry about the wel- 
fare of those he had seen and others like 
them. 

To the bewilderment of café society, 
Duke became serious about a career, and 
was finally appointed to El Salvador as 
the youngest.ambassador in the history 
of the United States. 

To the delight of the night club crowd 
and the State Department, Duke promptly 
turned into a top-notch diplomat, one of 
the best ever sent to Latin America. He 
acquired fluent Spanish, made treks to 
tiny towns in the interior where no 
American had ever set foot—and was in 
his office at the very unluxurious hour 
of 8 a.m. every day. 

Still bothered by the plight of refugees, 
Duke finally volunteered his services to a 
private agency devoted to helping refu- 
gees: the International Rescue Commit- 
tee, and its subsidiary, MEDICO, which 
sends medical help to people in under- 
developed countries. Offered a salary, 
Duke took one look at the Committee's 
budget and, aghast, refused the money. 
He went to work full-time for the 
Committee and, five years ago, became 
President. 

Duke himself became a short-time ref- 
ugee when he went to Vietnam to conduct 
an on-the-spot survey of the refugee diffi- 
culties. Caught in the midst of rioting, 
he was barricaded in a hotel, his luggage 
and identifying papers torn to shreds. He 
lost all his possessions—and almost lost 
his life. *Since then," says Duke, *I know 
in a small way how it feels to be minus 
an identity and living on the good grace 
of others—as most refugees find they 
must do in order to survive. 


INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE chairman, Angier Biddle Duke, . 
presents Richard E. Byrd Award to Vietnam's President, Ngo Dinh Diem, for lead- 
ership in promoting free world. Duke works full time for the IRC without salary. 


Duke lives, with his children, and wife, 
the granddaughter of a Spanish Marquis. 
in an apartment on Park Avenue. But the 
current excitement of his life is far from 
the synthetic café-society brand of ex- 
citement that he had enjoyed in the lav- 
ish, party-giving past. 

Help to Hungarian Refugees 

A sudden call for assistance from 
Iron Curtain political refugees sends 
him flying to the crisis spot. Dur- 
ing the Hungarian uprising of October 
1956, Duke got thousands of beds for 
exhausted refugees, promoted and dis- 
tributed “freedom packages" of supplies, 
arranged fpr cash grants, helped students 
and children who had fled Hungary alone 
to find shelter in special homes. Ex- 
hausted and back at his unglamorous 
office on *Charity Row" on lower Fourth 


Avenue Duke pulled himself together to 
tackle more of the same. 

With the energy that characterizes all 
his work he explains bluntly what's be- 


hind his grueling program for refugees: 


*When a man has the courage to oppose 
tyranny, to fight for freedom, and then - 
to run for his very life, we have a special 
moral obligation to him. How can we 
make him wait? We must give this man 
every possible kind of help immedi- 
ately—a country to settle in, a job, train- 
ing. A home." 


Duke’s Full-Time Job 
Angier Biddle Duke is convinced that 
a humanitarian organization like his, with 
no axe to grind, can give even more help 
than governments. The desire to help 
refugees is the axe that ex-playboy Duke 
grinds twenty-four hours a day. 
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Winslow Carlton 


f you look in Who's Who, you won't 
find the name of Winslow Carlton. 
Consult any other biographical source. 
any newspaper or magazine file—and his 
name will not appear. This lack of 
printed information about Carlton, his 
almost complete anonymity, is particu- 
larly striking when you consider who 
Winslow Carlton is and what he has done. 
A tall, slim man of middle years, Carl- 
ton is a twelfth-generation American, de- 
scended from Mayflower stock. (He is 
in the Social Register, incidentally, but 
only because this listing is beyond the 
control of those included.) Along with 
the blue blood and the Carlton riches 
(his father. Newcomb Carlton. headed 
Western Union, won its leading position 
by betting on the value of a new alloy 
cable), young Winslow inherited a nag- 
ging concern for the average Joe. 
Carlton consequently put his money 
where his heart was, and became a fore- 
most medical economist. Chief among his 
staggering number of projects is finding 
new ways to bring low-cost medical care 


Conway Studios Corp. 


A BLUE-BLOOD MILLIONAIRE turned medical economist, Winslow Carlton 
drives a 1947 car, lives simply, founded the non-profit New York Group Health In- 
surance, says, “This is not philanthropy or charity—it is interest in a social venture.” 
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to the average person. An unabashed 
pioneer, Carlton created a unique. non- 
profit health insurance plan: New York's 
Group Health Insurance. otherwise pop- 
ularly known as GHI. Another unique 
feature of this impressive-sounding com- 
pany is that for the first trying years 
Carlton was the firm's sole. lonely em- 
ployee. The term “employee,” however. 
is hardly appropriate—Carlton didn't 
even draw a salary. Though the company 
now twenty-three years old, employs 250 
people. and the onetime lonely employee 
is the Chairman of the Board, he still 
opens his coffers to experiments in medi- 
cal coverage on the theory that “it’s not 
fair to join an organization and not help 
out financially, if you can." 


All-Inclusive Concern 


Anyone who has teeth in his head, an 
emotional problem that demands a psy- 
chiatrist. or a headache from worrying 
about doctors! bills, concerns Carlton. 
Medical economist Carlton was the first 
to come up with such startling “firsts” 


as medical insurance that paid doctor 
bills for non-surgical ailments. Another 
"first" was a dental insurance plan. This 
year, Carlton has launched an even more 
advanced plan: insurance to cover psy- 
chiatric treatment and psychological 
tests outside of the hospital. This new 
experiment now has 75.000 subscribers. 

Though Carlton likes his spare-time 
pleasures—playing tennis, reading. build- 
ing stone walls at his Woods Hole, Mas- 
sachusetts, home—he has managed to 
start still another non-profit health in- 
surance plan. With famous baby-care au- 
thority Dr. Benjamin Spock, a close 
friend. he fought tooth-and-nail for fluor- 
idation on the Committee to Protect Our 
Children's Teeth. Carlton also early 
leaped into the housing fray, and pro- 
motes non-profit cooperatives. 

Working alone. or through one of his 
myriad committees, Carlton has helped 
foreign physicians and surgeons settle in 
the United States. He has framed medi- 
cal legislation. and has been a respected 
adviser on health and hospital care to 
New York's successive mayors. On the 
juvenile delinquency front, Carlton heads 
the vast Mobilization for Youth fight 
against delinquency on New York's Low- 
er East Side. Incredibly, Carlton still 
finds time to be President of the Henry 
Street Settlement, one of the oldest, larg- 
est, most effective neighborhood centers 
in the United States. Not a figurehead, 
*Mr. Carlton," says Helen Hall, its di- 
rector, “does all the hard things here.” 

Typically, Carlton plays down his role. 
Asked why he traveled around the coun- 
try during the Depression in the early 
1930s, finding jobs for the unemployed, 
Carlton replies: “I worked with the ‘Self- 
Help Cooperatives’. . . it was the idea of 
people with absolutely nothing at all 
standing up on their bare feet and saying 
‘To hell with it and organizing to help 
each other. It was their challenge to 
adversity." 


Shrugs Off Acclaim 


Carlton brushes off any suggestion that 
he's a sentimental big brother. says of 
his activities, “This is not philanthropy 
or charity—it is an interest in social 
venture." 

A man's success, believed Winslow 
Carlton's father, was not determined by 
his ability, but by “the breaks a man 
had." "Success," said the elder Carlton, 
"depends upon which side of the street 
you were walking on at a certain minute 
of a certain day." 

His son, says a close friend, “feels he's 
had all the breaks—and it's up to him 
to prove himself by doing something 
for those who haven't." Tur Enp 


WE 


Are We Living Too Rich? 


Housewives, executives, teenagers—Americans are accused of living so high 


that they are physically soft, overfed, alcohol-pickled, and sitting ducks for 


heart attacks. But, reveal experts, these scare “facts” are surprisingly false. 


BY E. M. D. WATSON 


mericans, say anxiety-wielding pes- 
A simists, are going to hell on the 
seats of their pants, riding around 
in cars, staring hypnotically at television, 
overeating, and annually drinking enough 
liquor to fill the Rose Bowl. Wives are 
accused of digging their husbands’ graves 
by feeding them foods that lead to obes- 
ity and heart attacks. “How,” questions 
one anxious, twenty-five-year-old house- 
wife, *can I keep my husband alive?" 
Executives with expense accounts used to 
worry about business; salesmen used to 
worry about their quotas. Now they 
worry about tension, ulcers, stress, coro- 
naries, and too-soft living. 

Even Europeans have the idea that we 
are glutted with luxury. Brendan Behan, 
the two-fisted, thirty-six-year-old Irish 
writer, who is hardly known as a teeto- 
taler, said recently in Paris, “I would 
like to visit the United States sometime. 
but I understand that the hospitality is 
so overwhelming there. all of it hard 
liquor, that I fear I might come home 
in a box.” 

Not long ago, we were told that we 
eat the wrong things, and that we are 
therefore woefully fat—but undernour- 
ished. Within the past year, the touters 
of fear have come up with a new specter: 


we are so overnourished that we are 
growing too fast, and therefore are eating 
ourselves into an early grave. 

How misleading—and dangerous—are 
such medical theories? And where do 
they come from? Explains Dr. Harry 
Johnson, Director of Life Extension Ex- 
aminers, which last year checked the 
health of executives of three hundred 
major corporations: “People who are vo- 
cal are the ones who express their anxie- 
ties.” These people are, moreover. the 
ones who know a few of the facts, “just 
enough to be misled.” This groups fails 
to talk about the typical, healthy family 
weekend. It’s too unsensational. 


Are We Getting Fatter? 


Obesity comes in for the worst lam- 
basting. Are we getting fatter—and more 
lethargic—all the time? Are we really 
making ourselves more likely victims of 
atherosclerosis? 

“Medical authorities point out that 
there are no more obese people. pro- 
portionately, than there have been in the 
past. In fact, there are probably fewer. 
“There are always some people who 
are self-indulgent,” believes Dr. Johnson. 
“The population can be divided into three 
categories: 30 per cent will never over- 


indulge, under any circumstances; 30 per 
cent will always do as they please; 40 
per cent are susceptible te programs.” 


The Program Planners 


It is people in this last 40 per cent who, . 
becoming increasingly well-informed on 
dietary matters, are thinning their waist- 
lines. Among them are housewives and 
executives. In 1944, Life Extension Ex- 
aminers made a study of 10,000 execu- 
lives and found that 30 per cent were 
more than 10 per cent overweight. A 
similar study made recently shows that 
only 16 per cent of executives are now 
more than 10 per cent overweight. Con- 
trary to popular conceptions about ex- 
pense-account high living. in a study of 
6.000 executives it was found that only 
10 per cent now drink at lunch. Reports 
Dr. Johnson: *The number is decreasing. 
You do find some dissipated individuals. 
but it is not the expense account that is 
at fault—the expense account just makes 
it cheaper." For the decrease in hus- 
bands’ weight, Dr. Johnson believes we 
can thank their wives. "They are very 
mindful of nutrition. They deserve a pat 
on the back." 

Just how scrupulous we have all be- 
come concerning proper nutrition is 
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Are We Living Too Rich? «» 


1959's family eating habits: fewer calories and carbohydrates 


than sixty years ago——but more proteins, minerals, vitamins. 


shown in an exhaustive study made by 
the Center for Research in Marketing, a 
motivational research firm which discov- 
ered that, among Americans, “Dieting 
has become the norm." The American of 
1959, points out the U. S. Department of 
Labor, eats one potato and five slices of 
bread less than in 1910. But he cagily 
has one more serving of citrus fruits. The 
city-living worker eats less, in terms of 
calories. He has cut down on his carbo- 
hydrates—but he is wisely eating more 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins. Ameri- 
cans are eating fewer cereals, points out 
the Department of Labor, because *to- 
day's American consumer is weight-con- 
scious." 

Proliferating like rabbits, health stores 
are making hay out of our nutrition- 


The Tunnel of Horrors is very often due 
only to an enlarged medical vocabulary. 


awareness. In 1953, diet foods sold at 
the rate of twenty-five million dollars’ 
worth a year. In 1959, the sales will hit 
an estimated 230 million dollars. 

Part of this gigantic trek to health 
stores may well be the result of the 
atherosclerosis scare. Should we eat fats, 
or shouldn’t we eat fats? Which fats? 
The big cholesterol bugaboo has loomed, 
as more and more people have come to 
believe that coronary artery disease is a 
growing epidemic. But the American 
Heart Association emphasizes that there 
is no epidemic. 

Current confusion and fear, believes 
Dr. Herbert Pollack, Chairman of the 
Committee on Nutrition of the American 
Heart Association, comes from increased 
public awareness of coronary-artery prob- 
lems. It was only in 1910 that Dr. James 
Bryan Herrick of Chicago published his 
classic paper describing this new “coro- 
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nary artery” disease. Before that, deaths 
from this ailment had been ascribed to 
“acute indigestion.” By the 1920s, a di- 
agnosis could generally be made any- 
where in the United States. In the 1940s, 
doctors learned to use the electrocardio- 
graph machine right in their offices— 
they could now actually confirm a diag- 
nosis. But it was only in 1948 that coro- 
nary artery disease actually became offi- 
cially reportable. From 1948 to 1950, 
there was, therefore, a 30 per cent in- 
crease in reported instances of the dis- 
ease. The “epidemic” was a mathematical 
change. 


Professional Brow Smoothers 


To take the scare out of the individ- 
ual who thinks that his good living makes 
him a sitting duck for a coronary attack, 
the all-star team of five physicians—Dr. 
Irvine H. Page, ex-president of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and famed Di- 
rector of Research at the Cleveland 
Clinics; Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, of Har- 
vard’s Nutrition Department; Dr. A. C. 
Corcoran; Dr. Charles F. Wilkinson, Jr.; 
and Dr. Pollack—made a joint report 
declaring that the character of the Amer- 
ican diet has not changed sufficiently dur- 
ing the past fifty years to be a cause of 
any increase in the incidence of coronary 
vascular disease. Added Dr. Page, in 
his presidential address to cardiologists, 
“While it is altogether desirable to edu- 
cate the public, it is not right to have 
our way by frightening them into sub- 
mission.” 

Because we are living longer, we are 
bound to be faced with “over sixty-five” 
health problems. Important to the now 
fifteen million Americans over the age of 
sixty-five is the fact that “atherosclerosis 
has a time factor.” There is no getting 
around the fact that the longer people 
live, the more time they have to develop 
atherosclerosis. How do we protect our- 
selves? 

Medical authorities recognize a rela- 
tionship between atherosclerosis and 
obesity. Just what lowering the blood 
cholesterol does, is still a mystery. But, 
stress physicians, anyone with a strong 
family history of atherosclerosis is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground if he lets him- 
self get fat. Most safeguards aimed at 
controlling the concentration of choles- 
terol in a patient’s blood depend basic- 
ally on substituting vegetable oils, such 
as cottonseed, for the more saturated 
and more hydrogenated fats. 


The jittery individual, having read the 
above fact, will promptly—and foolishly 
—rush out to buy cottonseed oil, thereby 
allying himself with the wrong-headed 
faddists. Anyone, warns the American 
Heart Association, who emphasizes the 
need for one food over another is mis- 
leading the public. The average person 
needs no major change in his food pat- 
tern. 

But he does need to know these facts: 
A woman can get along on 20 per cent 
fewer calories than a man. Age. too, is 
important—the older you are the fewer 
calories you need per pound of body 
weight. When you reach the age of 
twenty-five, you have attained your maxi- 
mum growth. From then on, you need 
l per cent fewer calories per year. Un- 
consciously, most people adjust to this. 
A rule: each pound of body-weight you 
gain represents 3500 more calories than 
you need. 

Are Americans, the best-fed people in 
the world, actually in danger of shorten- 
ing their life span by “overnutrition”? 
Reports of experiments with rats, made 
chiefly in the 1930s, have recently been 
revived, giving the public something else 
to bite its nails about. *You're damned 
if you eat, and you're damned if you 
don't, says one puzzled New Jersey 
householder, undecided whether to let his 
children eat heartily or make them eat 
sparingly. Medical authorities like Dr. 
Pollack take a definite view on such 
scares. “The life span of humans has 
been shortened by undernutrition. To in- 
flict on humans what is good for the rat is 
not justified. We must base our knowl- 
edge on experience with actual popula- 
tion groups. The American's life span is 
the longest in the world. We may yet in- 
crease it." 


The Pitfalls of Perfectionism 


Blaming much of our overconcern on 
our search for perfection, experts point 
out that *as we become better fed and 
live longer, we begin to look for the 
ideal—the optimum. We focus sharply 
on the remaining defects and exaggerate 
their importance." 

Keyed closely to the worry about diet 
is alarm about our exercise habits. Asked 
to comment on scares about our “de- 
teriorating teenagers" and our lack of 
physical fitness, Dr. Johnson, who is Vice 
President of the National Health and 
Safety Committee of the Boy Scouts, as 
well as health-overseer to executives, se- 


lects one succinct word: *Poppycock." 

Says Johnson. "There is always room 
for improvement. But our health today 
is definitely better than ever." Besides. 
how much exercise do we need? *There 
is no yardstick." says Dr. Johnson. who 
points out that some corporation execu- 
tives examined by Life Extension Exam- 
iners have never had physical exercise. 
and yet are in prime physical condition. 
To solve the puzzler of “how much." Dr. 
Johnson advocates an individual guide: 
“When you exercise one day, and lose 
your sense of well-being the next day, 
it is a clear sign that you have overdone 
your physical exercising. It is all a purely 
subjective reaction each person must ex- 
plore for himself.” 

Along with Dr. Johnson, Dr. Roscoe 
Brown, of New York University, and 
other experts feel that most of our exer- 
cise-maligned teenagers and our sup- 
posedly — little-exercising adults get 
enough exercise to be fit for modern liv- 
ing. In May of this year. Dr. Peter Kar- 
povich, a professor of physiology at 
Springfield College. Massachusetts, sug- 
gested that the real reason no one can 
decide whether or not American youths 
are physically fit is that we really don't 
know what they should be fit for. 

Stepping smartly into this controversy, 
Lieutenant Commander John H. Ebersole, 
medical officer of the Seawolf. the ship 
that took 105 men on the record-break- 


Too many luxuries breaking your back? 
Stop worrying. Call them investments. 


ing. sixty-day, 14,500-mile undersea 
cruise. has announced. “I am not con- 
vinced that exercise is necessary. under 
certain conditions. If you are going to 
climb a high mountain next month, you 
will need to have climbed smaller moun- 
tains earlier. But how much exercise is 


really necessary in a push-button life?” 


Exercise for the Future 


Backing up Ebersole’s conclusion is 
the fact that only 6 per cent of the 
Seawolf crew took regular exercise when 
in port: some of these belonged to a 
baseball group, others to a bowling club; 
some did weight-lifting. The remaining 
94 per cent had only sporadic exercise. 
The same busy 6 per cent kept exercising 
while on the undersea cruise. But tests 
after the voyage showed there was no 
physical difference between the two 
groups—and no physical difference in the 
following three-month period. Neverthe- 
less, Ebersole cautions. long-term effects 
must be considered: “There is a pos- 
sibility that people who exercise regu- 
larly will be less susceptible to circula- 
tory diseases." But this is only a guess. 

Ironically. while Americans have been 
accused of underexercise and bloated, 
luxury living, the multi-million-dollar do- 
it-yourself boom resulted. in one year, in 
600.000 accidents; about 72.000 people 
were injured just scrambling around on 
do-it-yourself building projects. Forty 
million people are taking to the water 
this year in boats. The housewife's cook- 
ing time per day has been reduced to 
1.6 hours, but what is she doing with all 
that extra time? Not long ago. Dr. Jovce 
Brothers made a miniature study that 
revealed that a housewife spends 106 
hours a week as secretary, accountant, 
gardener, comparison shopper, chauffeur, 
seamstress, cleaning woman, laundress. 
general cook and housekeeper, child 
nurse, or nurse for a sick husband. Amer- 
icans are spending thirty billion dollars 
a year on play, and health authorities 
doubt that much of it is of the sitting- 
down variety. An indication: thirty mil- 
lion gardeners (some belonging to eight 
thousand clubs); an estimated two mil- 
lion skin divers; an estimated more than 
eighteen million campers. hikers. and 
other nature-lovers in our state and other 
parks (compared to 9.4 million in 1956). 
And the Bicycling Institute reports that 
not since seventy years ago has there 
been as much family cycling in America. 
Catching some of this activity gold in 
his coffers is tanned and muscle-flexing 
Vic Tanney, whose fast-expanding exer- 
cise parlors will this year separate a 
quarter of a million willing Americans 
from over fifteen million dollars—all in 
the pursuit of the body beautiful. Gyms 
and health clubs are riding a major boom. 

Extreme as misinformation about 


Some of our 600,000 do-it-yourself buff: 
would be better off lolling in hammocks. 


health has been, medical authorities con- 
cede that some of the scattered crumbs 
of panic may have done some good, “even 
if only by making people seek medical 
reassurance." Dr. Johnson has found that 
75 per cent of the executives who come 
to him are fearful but only 25 per cent 
have anything to worry about; the rest 
£o home. reassured. This year an esti- 
mated 125.000 men and women execu- 
tives will get checkups. 

The 1950s. like any other decade, is as 
speckled with temptations to overindulge 
as a Dalmatian is with spots. Among 
them: *partying, drinking, late hours." 
Moreover, “We are often having someone 
else's idea of fun." says Dr. Johnson. 
“It is the individual who sets the pace 
and creates all the sensational talk who 
goes overboard; the followers do not." 
A moderate person, believes Dr. Johnson. 
has a good chance of handling any social 
situation successfully, despite social pat- 
terns. *He need not, and does not, go 
drink-for-drink with the heaviest drinker. 
Moreover, there is currently a lot less 
pressure than there used to be. Today 
it is the drinker or eater who, exerting 
social pressure, should be embarrassed; 
we realize it is neither kind nor hospi- 
table to say, ‘Well, if you won't have 
another. I won't. " 

Belief that we are living too high off 
the hog may well be an outcropping of 
Puritanism. As Dr. Johnson puts it, *Be- 
cause a thing is comfortable and pleasant 
does not mean it is unhealthful. When 
people confuse this, they are getting in- 
volved with a moral issue rather than a 
health issue." In other words, concludes 
Dr. Johnson, *Most Americans are in- 
clined to do pretty much as they please 
—and to worry about it!" 


Cocktails, anyone? Tur Enp 
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Barbara's Son- 
Lance Reventlow 


The “richest boy,” who snubbed Danish and British citizenship to become 


an American, aims to outrace European sports cars, be happily married, 


become wise enough to handle an estimated $100,000,000 inheritance. 


BY FREDERICK CHRISTIAN 


ance Reventlow, at twenty-three, is 
| brilliant yet uneducated, charming 
yet moody, impeccably mannered 
yet sometimes brusque and short-tem- 
pered, frivolous yet deeply serious. In ad- 
dition to possessing such a highly com- 
plex personality, Reventlow also happens 
to be one of the richest young men in the 
United States and, possibly, in the world. 
Two years ago, when he attained his 
majority, he inherited an estimated 
$1,000,000 and was given a $500,000 
house by his mother, the six-times-mar- 
ried ten-cent-store heiress, Barbara Hut- 
ton Mdivani Haugwitz-Reventlow Grant 
Troubetzkoy Rubirosa von Cramm. If 
Reventlow, who is wild about sports car 
racing, contrives not to break his neck 
and outlives his mother, he will someday 
inherit a fortune estimated at upwards of 
$100,000,000. According to some of his 
friends, he can now draw $500.000 a year 
against this sum. This wealth quite nat- 
urally makes him interesting to the pub- 
lic at large and to the people who make 
their livings by reporting the doings of 
the rich to this same public. Reventlow 
has been badgered ever since he was a 
baby. He has also been hounded by the 
headlines his mother makes. It is under- 
standable. therefore. that he goes to con- 
siderable lengths to avoid publicity. 

Not long ago, a writer phoned Revent- 
low's house and asked for an appoint- 
ment. “A writer?" said his butler, coldly. 
He added. *Mr. Reventlow never talks 
to writers." The writer—myself—per- 
sisted. Reventlow said, politely, “I’m 
sorry, but I just have no interest in being 
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JILL ST. JOHN. Lance: An 
actress at five, coed at fifteen. At nine- 
will she be Mrs. Reventlow? 


with 


teen: 


DUCKING CAMERAS is skill Lance 
learned early. Here he is caught in Los 
Angeles with mother, Barbara Hutton. 


Hearst News Photo 
interviewed, sir." Then he relented. “You 
can photograph my sports cars.” he 
added. On many occasions, Reventlow 
has put off reporters by pretending to be 
his own butler when answering the tele- 
phone. At other times, he has parked his 
car a block away and dodged photogra- 


phers waiting outside his house by run- 
ning along the back lots of adjoining 
properties. Once, in a night club, he said 
pleadingly to a reporter, “Please let me 
alone.” 

“After all,” he explained to me one 
day, “I really don’t need personal pub- 
licity.” 

Reventlow does not really need any- 
thing, as far as that goes. His life is 
secure and will be more so in the future. 
He is having difficulty enough just living 
it his own way. And not the least of his 
present difficulties is that, of late, he has 
been getting a good deal of personal 
publicity whether he needs it or not. This 
comes about through the diligence of an 
energetic, ambitious, and pretty young 
actress named Jill St. John, and through 
the efforts of assorted publicity men as- 
signed to publicize her acting efforts. 
Miss St. John was, when I met them, 
Reventlow’s number one girl friend. They 
were, in the language of the sub-debs, 
going steady. A few weeks after our meet- 
ing, Miss St. John announced their en- 
gagement. Whether or not there will be 
a wedding is still a matter of some 
speculation. Whatever happens, it is a 
safe bet that their relationship will con- 
tinue to keep the Hollywood gossips busy, 
and keep Reventlow disturbed. 


Finds Unfit News in Print 


“Lance gets so sore about the things 
they write about him,” says one of his 
friends, “he hates to read the news- 
papers." 

Miss St. John cannot be entirely cen- 
sured; she is only fulfilling herself as an 
actress. Born Jill Oppenheim nineteen 
years ago (she declares) in Los Angeles, 
given her stage surname by her mother 
at an early age, she has been in show 
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Lance Reventlow omines 


Lance's set: racing drivers, young actors, middle-class students. 


The setting: the *castle on the hill," a gift from his mother. 


business since she was five and is deter- 
mined to stay in it. A redhead with hazel- 
brown eyes and the required complement 
of measurements, she is regarded as one 
of the shrewdest of the younger actresses. 
Her one lapse from the determined 
course she has set for herself occurred 
on May 12, 1957. when she married Neil 
Dubin, the vice-president of a linen sup- 
ply company; but it was a lapse that 
lasted only about a year. Hollywood pro- 
ducers agree that she has considerable 
talent even though she has appeared in 
only three pictures—Summer Love, The 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, and Holi- 
day for Lovers, but Miss Oppenheim-St. 
John realizes that looks and ability alone 
are not enough. For success, exploitation 
and publicity are needed. In the course 
of her relationship with Reventlow. she 
has been getting a good deal of both. 

Miss St. John and Reventlow met while 
she was still married to Dubin. They did 
not see much of each other at first, ex- 
cept casually at parties, but after her 
interlocutory decree was granted he 
phoned her. They have been going around 
together steadily ever since, to the great 
delight of the Hollywood columnists (and, 
of course. Miss St. John). They first met 
at a birthday party given for Ronnie 
Burns, son of Gracie Allen and George 
Burns. Ronnie is a member in good stand- 
ing of a group known in Hollywood as 
Lance's Set. Some other members are 
Julie Payne, daughter of John Payne; 
Jimmy Boyd. the singer; Gary Crosby, 
son of Bing; Bruce Kessler, whose father, 
Jack, founded the Rose Marie Reid swim- 
ming suit empire; and Chuck Daigh, a 
race driver. Most of these people are 
rich, but a few are not; one, Wally 
Green, is a student who, according to 
one member, “goes to different countries, 
enrolls in universities, learns the lan- 
guage of each country forward and back- 
ward, and then comes back and tells us 
all about it." Green is not well-to-do. *He 
manages to get along as a student," the 
friend says. 


She Who Laughs Last... 


Jill St. John’s single-minded attention 
to Reventlow, and her willingness to ex- 
ploit it, provides a certain amount of 
amusement for members of The Set, al- 
though perhaps not quite as much as it 
provides for those who are not members. 
The Setsters make heavy-handed jokes 
about it which give everybody a hearty 
laugh—everybody, that is, but Miss St. 
John, who manages to look both demure 
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and indignant, and just the least bit de- 
termined, all at the same time. “My feel- 
ings are clear,” she says. 

“Why does Lance allow her to use him 
for publicity?” one of Lance’s friends 
asked another not long ago. 

“Well, he doesn’t exactly allow her,” 
the other friend said, “but there doesn’t 
seem to be much he can do about it. He'll 
give her hell when one of those stories 
appears—I mean, really give her hell. 
You know Lance’s temper. And she'll 
promise that she won't ever do it again, 
and then she'll do something else. You 
know what? I think she's got him 
whipped." Another says. “Lance is stuck 
on Jill—that seems plain—but whether 
or not he'll marry her is problematical. 
He's too wary—of everybody. Little girls 
have been coming on strong after him 
ever since he got out of knee pants." 


Marrying a Furnished House 


Sometimes Miss St. John appears to 
want to marry Reventlow and sometimes 
she doesn't. Once she said, “Marrying a 
millionaire would be like moving into a 
completely furnished house—nothing to 
wait or work for, no anticipation, none 
of the fun of accumulating things slowly 
and appreciating something twice as 
much because it represents more than 
money." She said this with complete sin- 
cerity; but it is possible that, since hav- 
ing met Reventlow, she has changed her 
mind. Yet her mother recalls distinctly 
that when Jill was a little girl, her fa- 
vorite plaything was not a doll but a toy 
cash register equipped with wads of 
stage money. 

Miss St. John has only one extrava- 
gance: shoes. She owns more than 150 
pairs. Reventlow has no extravagances. 
“He is extremely stingy,” says an as- 
sociate producer who visits him often. 
“He is not stingy,” says another friend, 
"but, like many rich people. he is very 
careful with his money." Reventlow en- 
tertains his friends at home often, but 
seldom goes to night clubs, does not 
gamble even on his sports cars, and 
rarely buys new clothes. “I absolutely 
have to drag him to a tailor to get a 
new suit," Miss St. John says, with some- 
thing approaching uxorial pride. Despite 
his prudence, Reventlow admits that he 
is, primarily. a playboy. *You might say 
that I’m one," he has said. “But I like 
what I’m doing, and I’m never bored, 
like so many people who work all the 
time." 

What Reventlow is doing, mainly, is 


living his own life in his magnificent 
house, up Benedict Canyon in the Bel- 
Air section off Angelo Drive, one of the 
most exclusive sections of real estate in 
Los Angeles. The house is large, gray 
and one-storied, with a shingled roof, and 
its architectural persuasion might be de- 
cribed as Hollywood Cape Cod. Its most 
striking feature is a huge swimming pool 
that comes right into the barroom. It has 
an enormous kitchen in which Reventlow 
and his friends cook dinners for each 
other. He is a first-rate amateur chef 
who, as a boy, used to spend hours hang- 
ing around kitchens in his mother's 
houses. watching her cooks work, and 
soaking up knowledge of, and experience 
with. gourmet dishes. His senses of taste 
and smell astonish his friends. “Lance 
cam taste a new sauce in a restaurant." 
says Bruce Kessler. “and go straight 
home and duplicate it exactly." 

In addition to cooking, Reventlow also 
spends his time flying his own airplane 
(a Cessna 310), water-skiing, skin-diving, 
sailing. racing his sports cars, building 
new ones, and staying awake all night. 
reading. His bedroom is piled high with 
books. mainly technical volumes. *Lance 
is an expert in many, many fields." says 
Kessler. *He could have been a doctor 
or a lawyer without any trouble, but col- 
lege didn't interest him." Reventlow was 
a student at Pomona, a fashionable school 
attended by West Coast Ivy Leaguers, 
for two months only. An acquaintance 
told a reporter that Lance dropped out 
because he could not tolerate the other 
students’ remarks about his much-mar- 
ried mother, and also because so many 
people were constantly importuning him 
for his time and attention. 


The Hush of Honor 


When Bruce Kessler and others in The 
Set speak of Reventlow, they do so in 
low. reverent tones which magnify his 
accomplishments. When one says, *Lance 
reads a lot," it is as though reading were 
reserved only for the nobility. *Lance is 
deep." says another. *He may not say 
much, but he's thinking all the time." 
Other aspects of his slightly ducal per- 
sonality are dismissed with similar grace. 
“Lance never answers the phone.” says 
Miss St. John. “because he’s too busy." 

Reventlow does not demand this obei- 
sance. It embarrasses and disgusts him 
and makes him wary of all strangers. 
“Why can't they just treat me like any- 
body else?" he once demanded angrily 
of a schoolteacher in whom he was con- 


fiding. He was bitterly disappointed 
when he could not get into the Army. He 
thought, says one friend, that if he had 
the relative anonymity of the Army, he 
might be able to live his own life, with- 
out the hangers-on, without people both- 
ering him, at least part of the time. 


Bone-deep Insecurity 


Getting into the Army is one of the 
few things in life that Lance Reventlow 
is not likely to accomplish. He has been 
rejected because of an asthmatic condi- 
tion that has plagued him since he was 
a small boy. Medical experts generally 
agree that many cases of asthma are 
psychosomatic, brought on by emotional 
disturbance and inner turmoil. Members 
of his group who are close to him (all 
claim to be, but only two or three really 
are) are convinced that his customary 
manner, his unintentional arrogance and 
reserve, are in reality disguises for a 
bone-deep insecurity that originated in 


his childhood. “If ever a young man has’ 


had a reason to be insecure, Lance has,” 
one says. 

The principal reason, of course, is 
Reventlow’s mother, whose ceaseless 
quest for happiness during the past three 
decades has made headlines all over the 
world. Barbara Hutton came to maturity 
at a time when American millionaires 
were desperately trying to add status to 
their money. There were no titles here, 
which made millionaires’ daughters fair 
game for all manner of impoverished 
princes, dukes, and lesser nobility. 

In 1933, Barbara married Prince 
Alexis Mdivani, a member—he claimed 
—of the Russian royal family. “That he 
was a fortune hunter,” said a contem- 
porary account, “perhaps never occurred 
to her.” It did occur to the gossipy, un- 
feeling members of the international 
press, who trumpeted their notions from 
San Francisco to Paris. The marriage 
lasted less than a year. When it finally 
was legally rent asunder, the Prince rol- 
licked off with not only a settlement— 
never officially disclosed—but also about 
$50,000 a year of the Hutton money. 

During her separation, Barbara met 
Count Kurt von Haugwitz-Reventlow, a 
Danish nobleman, married him; and soon 
afterward began saying things like “He 
is a kept man," and *He tricked me out 
of money," for all the world to hear. In 
1938, she reported that she had settled 
$1,000,000 on him at the time of their 
marriage, $500,000 when Lance, her only 
child, was born, and a trust fund of 
$1,500,000 when they finally were sepa- 
rated. The newspapers called him, with 
good reason, “a  far-from-melancholy 
Dane." After that, she married, in fairly 
rapid succession, Cary Grant (no settle- 
ment), Prince Igor Troubetzkoy (a re- 
ported settlement), Porfirio Rubirosa 


(another) and Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm (yet another). 

Lance Reventlow was born February 
24. 1936, in London, where his mother 
and father were living at the time. In 
1944, looking back on the unhappy series 
of events in her demonstrably unhappy 
life, Miss Hutton said of Lance's father 
that “in one of his fits of temper" he 
struck their son, then two years old, 
violently on the head. In later life, Lance 
was also to recall that his father per- 
suaded his mother to become a Danish 


' citizen. Denmark has a community-prop- 


erty law under which a divorced couple 
divides not only the spoons but the 
money. The Count managed, at first, to 
get joint custody of the boy; the news- 
papers said that gave him a financial 
hold over his ex-wife after a highly pub- 
licized legal battle. Later. she won full 
custody. The boy had no emotional se- 
curity whatsoever. In Europe for his first 
four years, tugged and hauled back and 
forth between mother and father, he fi- 
nally went to St. George's School in 
Newport, Rhode Island, and later, be- 
cause of his asthma, was sent to Judson, 
a private school in Tucson, Arizona. His 
marks always were good, but he did not 
make friends easily with fellow students 
or with the masters. ^He was a with- 
drawn kid," says one former schoolmate. 
*Once I saw him at a basketball game 
sitting with some friends in the bleach- 
ers. Everybody else was yelling his head 
off. Lance looked as though he wanted 
to yell, too, but wouldn't do it because 


he didn't want to attract any more at- 
tention than he ordinarily got." Another 
classmate recalls, *The only thing that 
ever got a rise out of him was when 
somebody made some crack about his 
mother. Then his temper really went off." 
Reventlow once punched a student in the 
nose for something the latter said about 
Barbara. The mere mention of his father's 
name used to be enough to send him 
into a rage. “Lance hates his father," 
one friend states. Reventlow has not 
spoken to, or communicated with, his 
father for ten years. Once he said to a 
reporter, bitterly, “There are men in the 
world who specialize in women. It takes 
a tough, strong-minded woman to with- 
stand one of them, and my mother was 
never that kind." He added, “I’m not 
particularly fond of my father." 


Stepfather Cary Grant 


The only one of his ex-stepfathers 
Reventlow does see fairly often is Cary 
Grant. They have a close, warm relation- 
ship. He and Grant see each other at 
least once a month and sometimes of- 
tener. Some months ago, when Reventlow 
was down with a severe cold, Grant vis- 
ited him at his house every day. 

Psychiatrists say that a childhood such 
as Reventlow had inevitably develops a 
number of drives in the individual. One 
is a desire to seek substitute parents. 
Reventlow has found them in the persons 
of Jack and Nina Kessler, parents of his 
friend, Bruce. He visits them frequently 
and, sometimes, jokingly addresses Mrs. 

(continued) 
1 


IN HIS FERRARI, Lance and fellow driver, Gaston Andrey, get set for 500- 


mile Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin sports car race. Results of that race: they won. 
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Lance Reventlow (continued) 


Kessler as *Mom." Bruce Kessler says, 
“Lance is a kind of second big brother 
to my little brothers and sisters." An- 
other couple with whom he feels at home 
are George Burns and Gracie Allen. 


Richest Baby Feels Worthless 


A second natural result of the miser- 
able boyhood Reventlow had is, conceiv- 
ably, an unconscious feeling of guilt and 
worthlessness, which some psychiatrists 
interpret as a strong death-wish. This, in 
turn, is disguised in a desire to prove 
oneself as a man. If this is true, Revent- 
low is a textbook case. He always has 
had a mania for speed—fast cars, boats, 
and airplanes. “Lance is a superb 
driver," says Bruce Kessler, *and as good 
a pilot as any Army man. When we went 
to the Nassau race last year he flew us 
down, and he went straight on the course 
the whole way." 

Reventlow's controlling passion is not 
aircraft but sports cars. Since his early 
teens, as a spectator first and then as a 
driver, he has been one of the foremost 
sports car fans in America. He was so 
eager to compete as a racer that he 
joined the Sports Car Club of America 
and qualified for a competition license 
two years before he was twenty-one and 
eligible. In 1957, when his twenty-first 
birthday was announced, the club offi- 
cials, learning with surprise that he had 
been licensed before he had attained 
the proper age, suspended him, "indefi- 
nitely.” Almost as soon as he was re- 
instated, he set up a firm called Revent- 
low Automobiles, Inc., and began manu- 
facturing his own sports car, the Scarab. 

“The machine is a good car—no, a fine 
car," says writer Ken W. Purdy, one of 
the foremost authorities on fast motor 
vehicles in the country. Reventlow built 
the car after he and Warren Olson, a 
noted West Coast designer and builder, 
had toured Europe in 1957 and had seen 
all the first-rate European automobiles in 
action in the big races. When he re- 
turned he said, “There is no reason for 
this country to lag behind in motor rac- 
ing," and set about to construct an all- 
American entry. The car was powered 
by a Chevrolet Corvette motor and fea- 
tured newly designed brakes. Its acceler- 
ation was from zero to approximately 
85 mph in fifteen seconds, at first. Later 
this was improved. It was three months 
in the building and six months in testing. 
Reventlow did much of the testing him- 
self. Previously he had been driving a 
Maserati, and sometimes a Ferrari. (For 
day-to-day driving he tools along in a 
Rolls Royce that is more than twenty 
years old; like his house, it was a 
present from his mother. He also has 
converted a Scarab for town use.) 

Money was no object in building the 
Scarab. Reventlow says he spent $210. 
000 in producing the six versions of the 
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automobile his garage ultimately turned 
out. A West Coast mechanic who worked 
briefly on the automobile, however, says 
he believes this statement is voiced with 
the usual caution that comes into Revent- 
low's voice when he speaks of money 
matters. "It's my opinion that he spent 
twice that," this man says. Whatever 
Reventlow spent, his only profit from the 
Scarabs will be in satisfaction. Two were 
offered for sale last winter, at $17,500 
each. One was bought by a large Mid- 
western automobile dealer; the other is 
still in Reventlow's garage. 

Reventlow's contribution in the build- 
ing of the Scarab was not limited to 
supplying the money. He is never hap- 
pier than when he is in his garage, wear- 
ing coveralls and filthy with grease, help- 
ing his mechanics. He takes his turn at 
the precision tools as though he has been 
working with them all his life. “Many of 
the mechanical innovations in the Scarab 
are Lance's," says Warren Olson. Revent- 
low has an imaginative, intuitive feeling 
for motors and machinery. "Let's try 
machining the motor block this way," 
he will say to one of his men, and then, 
often as not, will undertake the job him- 
self. Generally, he will be right. 


Sorry, I Just Left 


Associating with his mechanics is Re- 
ventlow's way of trying to forget that he 
is Lance Reventlow, the millionaire play- 
boy who is continually beset by offers, 
schemes and propositions. In his garage. 
the only way one can tell that he is not 
one of his hired hands is by the word 
“Lance” embroidered above the breast 
pocket of his coveralls. Not all his uni- 
forms are so embroidered. Once, a man 
who obviously was a salesman wandered 
into the garage and asked briskly to see 
Mr. Reventlow. “He just left," Reventlow 
said. “I think he'll be away for months." 
He turned to one of his fellow me- 
chanics: “You know where the boss 
went?" he asked, winking. *Search me," 
the mechanic said. 

As a race driver, Reventlow is heavy- 
footed, audacious and courageous. He 
drives coolly, and the risks he takes are 
carefully calculated. “There is a good 
chance,” one sports car expert says, “that 
he will develop into one of the greatest 
figures in racing this country ever has 
produced.” His biggest triumph thus far 
came at the Nassau races last December. 
In the first race, the Governor’s Cup, he 
and Chuck Daigh were paired in the 
field. The course was 4.5 miles long; 
Reventlow’s and Daigh’s two Scarabs tore 
into the lead. Daigh was twelve seconds 
ahead of Reventlow, who was “covering” 
the third-place driver, veteran George 
Constantine, running an Aston-Martin. 
After the fourth lap, Daigh pulled out 
with a broken half-shaft. Reventlow went 
on to win the race. 
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That was on a Friday. Sunday was the 
day of the big race, the Nassau Trophy. 
In this one, Reventlow pulled around one 
lap in the lead, then noticed the hood 
of the Scarab was coming loose. He went 
to the pits and had it tightened, then 
zoomed back into action. At the third 
lap. Daigh again developed half-shaft 
trouble and had to abandon the race. 
Reventlow was thirty seconds behind a 
Maserati driven by Carroll Shelby, an- 
other veteran, but he doggedly began to 
pull into the lead. He caught up after 
sixteen laps. Then Shelby went to the 
pits with a bad tire, and from then on 
Reventlow was in the lead. *He could 
have won himself." says one spectator, 
“but he let Daigh finish the race.” Rev- 
entlow headed in and turned the wheel 
over to Daigh, who went on to victory. 

“Lance won the race for me," Daigh 
later said. 

Reventlow said, *I told Chuck he could 
have my car if his popped out." 

Such sportsmanship has made other 
drivers respect Reventlow for more than 
his money. *For a rich kid." says one 
veteran driver, “he’s handled himself 
exceptionally well. He's built his garage 
slowly and carefully. He's surrounded 
himself with some of the best minds in 
the business, and he's absorbed their 
skills and added his own ideas. He's 
developed as a driver himself by making 
his practice competition as stiff as he 
can. All his drivers have instructions to 
beat him if they can. This type of be- 
havior is very, very unusual for a rich 
entrepreneur." 


To Win the Big Ones 


At present Reventlow is building a 
Formula I car to compete in interna- 
tional Grand Prix racing. *Lance is de- 
termined to win the big ones." says War- 
ren Olson. Another says: *He'll risk any- 
thing, including his life, to win just one 
of the big ones." Thus far. Reventlow 
has had no narrow escapes. But he will 
have them, and it is some measure of 
his psychological makeup that he will 
continue to expose himself to them. He 
actually cannot help it. Race driving has 
become a means to a kind of genuine 
self-respect that his birth and his pecu- 
liar position have denied him. That he 
has made some progress toward maturity 
is plain by a remark he made some time 
ago, one that seemed to indicate that he 
has become philosophical about being 
Lance Reventlow. “Some people are born 
with blue eyes,” he said. “I happened to 
be born.” and he gave a regretful shrug. 
“with money.” THE Enp 


BEHIND RACING TROPHIES 
Lance expresses his hopes that “sports 
car racing will someday achieve in this 
country the stature itnow has in Europe.” 
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The Lap of Luxury 


Women with everything money can buy have a language all their own. 


To them, “small dinner party” means eighty people and an orchestra; “sports 


coat" means the fur is on the inside. Here is an intimate portrait 


of a woman who lives in the world of elegance, and speaks its language. 


BY ADAM DOUGLAS 


leana Bulova has the best of every- 

thing: a nine-room Park Avenue 

apartment with maid and butler, a 
house in Southampton, Long Island, a 
Jaguar sedan, a station wagon, over a 
half million dollars’ worth of jewels and 
clothes. In storage now are ten trunks 
filled with her summer sports clothes: 
bathing suits, shorts, sandals, slacks, 
shirts. In her closet are nine furs: mink 
jackets, stoles, capes, coats, throws, a 
fur-lined cloth coat, and a new beige 
broadtail designed especially for her eve- 
ning wear by the famous furrier, Maxi- 
milian. But it is not just her possessions 
that make her an unusual woman. Where- 
as many women are as comfortable in 
luxury’s lap as a Saint Bernard in a 
child's, Ileana gives the impression she 
invented it. 

People who pant for wealth overlook 
the fact that what they envy about fash- 
ionable millionaires is the things money 
cannot buy, qualities you don’t have to 
be rich to have: taste, curiosity, social 
agility, energy, and determination. Ileana 
Bulova is a woman who has a happy 
combination of them all, plus the money 
to put them to good use. 

Born in Romania, Ileana spent twelve 
years in a convent school. Her parents, 
wealthy landowners, had four houses—a 
country house, a city house in Bucharest, 
one near the sea, one in the mountains. 
Most of the family possessions were lost 
in the war. Ileana went to Switzerland 
early in 1944, came to this country in 
1946, and married her late husband, Arde 
Bulova, in 1950. A naturalized citizen, 
she loves America, but is grateful for her 
European heritage. “In Europe they teach 
you the things you need to know.” she 
says: “how to be a wife, how to be a 
woman. In this country these things are 
not taught to young girls.” 

Ileana goes back to Europe once a year 
to buy clothes, going through that conti- 
nent in the fall like a September hurri- 
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cane through the Caribbean. Within three 
weeks she buys and has fitted six or 
seven grand-manner ball gowns, five or 
six suits, and assorted Italian sports 
clothes. “I buy almost all French-de- 
signed gowns,” Ileana says, “but not in 
France—in other countries where I can 
get them at less than half price. Why 
pay twelve hundred dollars for a gown 
you can get for five hundred?” 
An Easygoing Elegance 

Ileana is never afraid that what she 
finally gets into her closet will turn out 
to be a monumental error at high tea. 
“I do not chase after fashion,” she says. 
"[ buy fine fabrics, simple styles—they 
are always good. You must be very care- 
ful when you shop, even in a place like 
Balenciaga’s, where I get all my suits. I 
cannot wear all of his clothes; I buy 
from his collection what is right for my 
type. It is never enough to buy a label." 

“I would never want to be on the best- 
dressed list," she confides. "It is a ter- 
rible obligation. I know women who 
weren't at all impressed with being nomi- 
nated, but nearly went out of their minds 
if they were dropped one year. They 
spend every minute of the day worrying 
about what they're wearing. I couldn't 
bear that." Ileana can dress for any occa- 
sion in fifteen minutes. 

Though clothes do not bother Ileana, 
she shares the common problem of wom- 
en who never have to wash a dish, scrub 
a floor, change a diaper: finding some- 
thing constructive to do with their time. 
Most of them throw all their energies 
into charity work. Ileana's pet is the vol- 
unteer work she does for the Commerce 
Department of New York City as a 
United Nations hostess. One of several 
hostesses, she gives and attends lavish 
parties, appears at city functions for 
UN diplomats. 

In Ileana’s international set, throwing 
a party does not mean inviting a few old 


buddies for a drink. Ileana's small parties 
include about eighty people, her “larger” 
dinner parties, 150. It takes her three 
weeks to plan a fete—to get out invita- 
tions, hire an orchestra for dancing in 
the foyer, plan a menu of Romanian and 
French dishes, pick the theme of her 
flowers and buy them, hire cooks, bar- 
tenders, maids. “I always have to be 
ready for the unexpected,” Ileana says. 
“For one dinner party I invited one hun- 
dred fifty people, received word that 
eighty were coming. A hundred and sixty 
showed up.” 

For a famous hostess constantly under 
the watchful eyes of other famous host- 
esses, the matter of “mixing” guests takes 
the skill of a palace protocol officer. 
Ileana lays claim to the idea of bringing 
together the diplomatie set with her own 
friends. *I mix everybody—ambassadors 
and third-secretaries, princes and enter- 
tainers. I have a wonderful time at my 
own parties." At one of her dinners, 
Tleana danced all evening with Aly Khan. 
*He is a good friend," she says, "and a 
wonderful dancer." Another of her social 
coups of °59: her meeting with King 
Baudouin on his brief trip here. *Every- 
body turned green," she chortles. “They 
were dying to meet him, but hardly any- 
body did. I was invited to his reception 
both because I am a U.N. hostess and 
because I have a Belgian grandmother." 


Hostess to Diplomats 


“I love being with diplomats,” she 
says, throwing out her arms to embrace 
them all. *It makes me feel like I belong 
to the whole world. When I am going to 
meet Haile Selassie. I go to the library 
and read about Ethiopia. Then I talk to 
him about it and make him feel at home." 

Though she didn't speak to His High- 
ness in Ethiopian, Ileana was his transla- 
tor at a reception, both speaking French. 
Ileana also speaks German, Italian, her 
native Romanian, and is studying Spanish. 


Color photo by Erwin Blumenfeld 


“I had to learn English very fast when 
I came here," she says with barely a 
trace of accent. “When I first arrived, 
friends read my newspaper clippings to 
me. The columnists were calling me ‘the 
Romanian eyeful,’ but I thought they said 
Romanian ‘awful.’ I was depressed for 
months until I learned American idioms.” 

A woman less skilled in social maneu- 
vers could easily be worn to a shadow in 
a few short weeks. Of necessity, Ileana 
handles her time as Scrooge did his 
money. “I can’t take too much of that 
party-party until five in the morning,” 
she says. “Every night there are charity 
balls, or dinners, or cocktail parties. If I 
didn’t call a halt somewhere I would 
party away my whole life.” 


Schedule for a Full Life 


When she is in Manhattan she allots 
two days a week to meeting women 
friends for lunch—no more. Two nights 
a week she’ll go to dinner in someone’s 
house—no more. One night a week she 
goes to the movies or theatre—she 
“adores” both. Three nights a week she 
adds a cook to her staff and invites din- 
ner guests. One night she reserves for 
paying bills, writing letters, “catching 
up.” Each night before she goes to bed 
she reads at least two pages of an ency- 
clopedia. “Any pages, any volume,” she 
says. “Try it sometime; it is great fun.” 

In the summer she spends Thursday 
till Monday at her Southampton beach 
house, dining with friends one night, 
entertaining guests another, and resting 
on Sunday. “They never leave you alone 
out there,” she sighs. “I can’t have any 
time for myself, so on Sunday I just don’t 
talk to anyone." Ileana is fond of swim- 
ming, boating, and skiing, plays golf only 
“now and then.” Her favorite hobby is 
sculpting, which she studied | under 
Brancusi. “I studied painting, too." she 
says, "but I did not like it because it 
took too much patience." 

lleana is very happy with her way of 
life. “T have always had money, so I do 
not know what Pd be like without it." 
she says. “I think if I did not have it I 
would work, very hard. Life must be ful- 
filled. Even if I had children I would find 
a way to work. I believe women should 
have some kind of interesting outside 
activity. So many of them just sit around 
feeling sorry for themselves, envying peo- 
ple like me. I cannot believe they are as 
trapped as they feel. When I marry again 
—which I want to do because it is not 
good to be unmarried—I will do things 
for my husband. I will help him meet 
people important in his work, I will 
make him a beautiful home, I will be a 
good wife. Is that not what women are 
forf Tur EnD 


ILEANA BULOVA'S favorite dinner 
gown is this white brocade. With it 
she wears diamond earrings, a ruby 
and diamond necklace, and kid gloves. 
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Elegance 


Can Be Rented 


You too can live it up with sable stoles, priceless paintings, uniformed 


servants, and air-conditioned limousines—available by the day or week. 


BY LYN TORNAB ENE Photos by Black Star 


party would be a total loss without 

at least one real pink elephant, and 
you haven’t the cash to buy one, do not 
despair. You can rent one. It might cost 
you a thousand dollars, but it'll be the 
life of the party. At least that’s what one 
suburban New York hostess reports to 
animal renter Fred Birkner, of Chateau 
Theatrical Animals. (Mr. Birkner will 
give, not rent, you the proper vegetable 
dye recipe in case you prefer to color 
your own elephant.) 

Want to beat the heat? Rent an air 
conditioner. Having weekend guests with 
a baby? Be a sport—rent a baby car- 
riage, crib, high chair, or playpen. Do 
you crave a spin in a foreign car, a ride 
in a hay wagon? Need an aqualung, a 
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I you feel your New Year's Eve 


fishing schooner, arms and armor, an ex- 
tra refrigerator, a third TV set, oxygen 
equipment? They’re all available to the 
resourceful reader of the Yellow Pages 
of the Classified Telephone Directory. 


Joys of Brief Possession 


Rental businesses of every description 
are burgeoning all over the country. In 
California you can rent exotic house 
plants; in Washington, D.C., maternity 
clothes; in New Jersey, buses. For less 
than two dollars a week in New York 
City it is possible to have a revolving 
supply of laundered shirts. At the other 
extreme, you can rent a castle in Bar- 
celona for $24,000 a year. About the only 
thing you can't rent (at least as we go 
to press) is three other bridge players. 


Why the great success of the renting 
idea? The most frequently expounded 
theory is that Americans are getting tired 
of being the servants rather than the 
masters of the incredible number of 
things they own. Ownership of anything, 
in itself, is on its way out as a status 
symbol. The true sophisticate, we're told, 
is the man who knows where to rent life's 
little luxuries when he wants them, but 
doesn't let himself be encumbered by 
their upkeep. 

On the following pages is a sampling 
of some of the finer things of life which 
you can have without taking title. With 
any or all of them under your manage- 
ment (however temporary), hardly any- 
one could tell the difference between your 
house and the house of Rothschild. 


ANTIQUES. The French Antique Com- 
pany, one of the world's most distin- 
guished dealers in antiques and works of 
art, will rent, to a select clientèle, any 
item in its Manhattan galleries for ap- 
proximately 2 per cent of the value of 
the item. The tapestries at left are two 
of a set depicting the Biblical story of 
Esther. Total estimated value: $400,000. 
qÁ- 


PARTY TRAPPINGS. Temporary ser- 
vants let you enjoy a party so much that 
you forget it's your own. Average weekend 
rates: $3 an hour for a cook, $3.25 an 
hour for a butler-bartender, $2.75 for 
a waitress. Silver, china, and linen can 
be rented. Probably the most welcome 
advantage of having hired help is the 
cleaning up they do after the party's over. 


ART. In more than a dozen cities across the country you 
can rent original paintings from museums, such as the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, and galleries, such 
as ihe Circulating Library of Paintings, New York 
(shown below). Ruth Butler (below, standing) runs the 


Fred Maroon 


Circulating Library with her sister. Together they own 
the twelve hundred paintings they lease by the month. 
Average charges: $10 [or a $400 painting, $20 for a 
$1,000 painting. Renters can buy pictures they've lived 
with and find they can’t live without. 


(continued) 
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Elegance Can Be Rented (cine) 
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YACHTS. A cabin cruiser named Carrots, and its captain, marina above is in Long Island, New York, where you 
can be yours for a day for one hundred dollars. An added can rent anything from a gondola, up. Another favorite 
fee gets you a small orchestra or a catered meal. The yacht spot is the Caribbean. Renters there island hop. 
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SPECIAL DATE CLOTHES. Why spend hundreds on MINKS AND LIMOUSINES. June picks a stole from 
a gown you might wear only once, when you can rent it Abet: Rent-a-Fur to complete her million-dollar look. For 
for a few dollars a night? At least, so figures June Cos- $10 to $25, she can have anything from rabbit to sable 
grove, shown here as she tries on a bouffant formal at Mme. for the weekend. At right she emerges from a chauffeured 
Campanella Bridal Salon in New York's Greenwich Village. ^ Carey Cadillac worth $11,000, rented for $7 an hour. 

Tur END 
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[he Windsors 
Mournful Life 


The monarch who switched domains—from an international empire 


to the International Set—follows his Duchess to Paris, Park Avenue, 


or the Riviera in a never-ending round of revelry. But behind 


the glittering facade: a life without the fulfillment of great promise. 


BY EUGENE D. 


hen, on December 10, 1936, 
forty-two-year-old Edward Al- 
bert Christian George Andrew 


Patrick David Windsor, His Majesty 
Edward VIII of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, and 
Emperor of India, ended his troubled 
325-day reign by renouncing his throne 
to marry Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson. 
the forty-year-old, twice-divorced woman 
he loved, his ten-year-old niece, destined 
by his abdication to become Elizabeth 
II, is reported to have exclaimed: “But 
what will Uncle David do now?" 
However the question may have been 
answered, it is certain that the reply 
must have been far from an accurate 
prediction. For no one at that time, least 
of all Uncle David himself, expected 


that, as the Duke of Windsor, he would 


spend the greater part of his remaining 
years as an idle, itinerant, international 
curiosity, in voluntary exile from the 
country he loved and had served so 
splendidly as the idolized Prince of 
Wales. Says the Duchess in her memoirs: 
“It was always in David's mind to retain 
his British ties; the idea of becoming an 
expatriate never occurred to him.” 


A Desire to Serve 


Neither did the idea of idleness. His 
royal upbringing had impressed upon him 
one thing above all: service to country. 
Time and again in his autobiography he 
even expresses irritation at the constitu- 
tional restrictions on a monarch's oppor- 
tunities to be anything other than a ,pa- 
triotic symbol. *Duty without decision," 
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FLEMING 


he complains at one point, "service with- 
out responsibility, pomp without power." 

There is a story that, as the Prince of 
of Wales, he received a complaint from 
a veterans’ group protesting unjust treat- 
ment, and promptly wrote a personal let- 
Pictorial Parade 


HIS MOTHER CHOSE to remember 
him as king-to-be in princely robes. 


ter to a cabinet minister about the mat- 
ter. Whereupon, the offended minister 
went post-haste to the palace and bluntly 
told the Prince that he was a political 
nothing and shouldn't waste his time 
writing letters. The Prince stalked out, 
slammed the door loudly, and yelled: 
“Well, if Pm ever King, PII be a king!” 
The motto on the Duke’s coat of arms is 
“Ich dien," which is German for “I 
serve." 


Man Without a Job 


Aecording to reliable accounts, the 
Duke evidently thought that, once the 
furor over his abdication had subsided, 
he would continue to serve. perhaps by 
assisting the new king, his shy, stammer- 
ing brother, Bertie; perhaps as an ambas- 
sador to an important foreign country; 
perhaps as a governor-general, the King's 
representative, of a Commonwealth na- 
tion. Perhaps. To this end, he periodi- 
cally entreated a succession of cabinet 
ministers, from Chamberlain through 
Churchill, as late as 1951. But, for rea- 
sons we shall shortly examine, today. 
aged sixty-five, twenty-three years after 
he left the throne, the Duke can look 
back on only a few months as an inade- 
quately employed major general and a 
scant four years, eight and a half months 
of wartime service as Governor of the 
Bahamas, one of the smallest and least 
significant of the Crown colonies. Some- 
what pathetically, the Duchess speaks of 
those years in Nassau as “happy and 
embued with a sense of purpose that we 
were sorry to lose." From then on, dur- 
ing that time of life when most men 


IN OFF-GUARD MOMENTS, the faces of the Duke and 
Duchess reflect their inner sadness. They once agreed never 
to speak of “ifs” and “might-have-beens.” Today, however, 


reach the peak of their professional pow- 
ers, the Duke was simply a man without 
a job. And, what's worse, for one who 
had enjoyed such immense popularity as 
the Prince Charming of an empire, a 
forgotten man at that. 

Few people remember that when he first 
ascended the throne, the boyish-looking, 
dashing, democratic-minded Edward was 
the best-loved king in British history. 
During the First World War he had man- 
aged to escape royal safeguards and take 
a few chances at the front. He rode a 
bucking bronco at a rodeo in Saskatoon, 
danced with a drugstore girl during an 
official ball in Panama, played the drums 


in a dance band on Long Island. He 
epitomized the break with tradition that 
characterized the twenties. He had the 
common touch (he still has: waiters, 
bellhops and servants everywhere are ex- 
ceptionally fond of him; he never forgets 
a name). And he was honest, demanding 
that he never be shielded from life in 
any way because of his position. 


Worthy of a Prince 


Once, right after World War I, he was 
visiting wounded men in a Belgian 
hospital. There were supposed to be 
twenty-eight patients; one was missing. 
He found out that the twenty-eighth 


the Duke dwells more and more in the past, often talk- 
ing wistfully of days “when I was King . . .” or “as Prince 
of Wales . . ." Friends note his periods of deep depression. 


Photo by Wide World 
man had been deemed too hideous for a 
Prince to see. He demanded to see him. 
and when he did, he kissed the man on 
his mutilated cheek. For this, and all his 
other tradition-shattering exploits, the 
people of the empire loved him—until he 
shook the traditional royal foundation of 
the empire itself by abdicating. 

As a result, today, in the words of 
British correspondent Vere Connaught. 
“The ordinary Britishers who once kept 
pictures of him on their mantels as evi- 
dence of their loyalty to the King-across- 
the-water are no more. He is a relic of 
history, a king that got away." Adds Brit- 
ish magazine and newspaper editor 
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The Windsors’ Mournful Life «o» 


As Prince of Wales he rode a bucking bronco, danced with a drugstore girl, 


played drums in a dance band— and. won the hearts of his countrymen. 


Charles Hussey: “To everybody in Brit- 
ain under the age of thirty, the Duke is 
not a real figure but a legend. a charac- 
ter that belongs not even to the pre-war 
period, but to the era of the nineteen 
twenties. . . ." 

One sad proof of his place in the hearts 
of the Englishmen he was born to serve 
is the fact that London's biggest theatre 
ticket agency, Keith Prowse and Com- 
pany, which regularly insures itself 
against the mourning period occasioned 
by a royal death, decided last year to 
drop its policy covering the Duke’s de- 


mise. “We felt.” said the company’s 
chairman, “that, if the Duke died. it 
would not stop people from going to the 
theatre." 


Walls Do Not a Prison Make 


On Ed Murrow's Person to Person 
show a few years ago. the Duke, who 
traveled extensively in the service of the 
empire (a listing of his itinerary takes 
up twenty-one pages of small print in 
his memoirs) and who, since abdicating, 
has roamed rudderlessly through many 
lands in the service, presumably, of di- 


A GAME OF JACKS helps the Windsors while away an idle afternoon. The 
Duke is fond of games, other favorites of his being “Plunk” and “Guess a Tune.” 


version, remarked: “I have been every- 
where—except in jail.” The statement, 
unfortunately, is only literally true. In 
more ways than one, the Duke has been 
the prisoner of his heart’s desire. In ef- 
fect, the Duke and his Duchess have been 
living out what amounts to a royal sen- 
tence: a life of enforced idle luxury. 
The sentence stems from a pronounce- 
ment—in the Duke's view. an insult— 
delivered under hostile Cabinet pressure 
by brother Bertie. King George VI. Just 
before the wedding of the Duke and 
Duchess in France, the official word came 
from Buckingham Palace that “the King 
has been pleased . . . to declare that the 
Duke of Windsor shall . . . be entitled to 
hold and enjoy for himself only the title. 
style and attribute of Royal Highness so. 
however, that his wife and descendants, if 
any, shall not hold the said title, style or 
attribute.” In other words, the Duke still 
rated the royal rank of HRH with all the 
social courtesies that go with it. but the 
Duchess was “out” so far as royalty went. 
She was known simply as “Her Grace. 
the Duchess of Windsor.” The pronounce- 
ment has never ceased to rile the Duke. 
To this day, he insists that the Duchess 
be addressed as “Your Royal Highness,” 
and the staffs of the hotels and restau- 
rants they frequent on both sides of the 
Atlantic go along with his wishes, even 
to the extent of curtsying before her in 
many instances. They are well aware that 
her royal standing is bogus, and the Duke 
knows this. But, although he is both as 
mild and forlorn as he appears in news 
photos, he is also proud and obstinate. 


The Struggle for Status 


As much as he has wanted a suitable 
government post, he has always stubborn- 
ly stipulated that, in any official role, his 
wife would have to be given status equal 
to his own. For instance. in 1940, while 
Europe was falling to Hitler’s armies, the 
Duke’s major consideration in dicker- 
ing with Churchill over an appropriate 
wartime job was that the Duchess should 
receive royal recognition. *I won't have 
them pushing us into a bottom drawer," 
he said to her indignantly. *It must be 
the two of us together—man and wife 
with the same position." The Bahamas 
appointment was actually a diplomatic 
way of both giving him something to do 
during the war and allowing him to save 
face, or, at least, placating him. Because 
of the hostilities, he didn't have to ap- 
pear at Court, as King's representatives 
normally do. Therefore, the question of 
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the Duchess's status was neatly by- 
passed, since the Duke didn't have to in- 
sist that she appear with him as an equal. 
After the war, however, all the old stand- 
ards and practices of protocol and pomp 
(which the Duke and other members of 
the Royal Family regard as deeply mean- 
ingful) were renewed. 

The Royal Family has been unbudging 
in its refusal to recognize the Duchess. 
Few women have received such cold and, 
in many respects, unkind treatment from 
their in-laws. According to her, “All that 
he ever specifically asked for was a fairly 
simple thing: that I be received, just 
once, by the King, his brother, and the 
Queen, in order to erase by that single 
gesture of hospitality the stigma attach- 
ing to my never having been received 
since our marriage by the Royal Family, 
his family." The Royal Family, however, 
was not, and to all appearances is not, 
about to show approval in any shape or 
form to the woman who, in their view, 
nearly shook the throne out from under 
all of them. It must be understood in this 
connection that the British Common- 
wealth is little more than a collection of 
autonomous nations united only by a 
common allegiance to the Crown. When 
Edward VIII proposed marriage to Mrs. 
Simpson, there was the real danger that 
if he forced his will on the empire, the 
dominions might decide to do away with 
the monarchy altogether, rather than ac- 
cept a King who had an unacceptable 
wife. 


The Queen Mother Stands Firm 


Queen Mother Mary was the most 
hostile member of the Royal Family. 
When one of her relatives asked her why 
she didn't relent for the sake of David's 
happiness, she declared flatly that the 
Duchess of Windsor would never walk 
ahead of *my dear Duchess of Gloucester 
and my dear Duchess of Kent," her other 
daughters-in-law. She never referred to 
the Duchess by name. Yet, above her 
mantelpiece, she kept a picture of her 
exiled son, which, however, showed him 
not as King or Duke but as the Prince 
of Wales of happier days. 

The fact that the Duke did not see his 
mother for nine years after the abdication 
indicates the extent of the cleavage his 
marriage caused between himself and his 
family. At present. the Duke is welcome 
at Buckingham Palace and visits there 
more often than is reported in the papers. 
But he can never appear at any royal 
function with the Duchess. If he did, he 
would be emphatically separated from 
her by a string of dukes and duchesses. 

Current opinion of the Windsors in 
British. court circles is colored by in- 
difference. Most of the old animosity is 
forgotten. Standards have changed, and 
the old stigma of divorce is no longer so 
socially important. Those who know say 
that, today, there would be no ostracism, 
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DOG LOVERS, the Duke and Duchess often take pets along when they travel. 
Here they stroll with their three Pugs on Chicago's Michigan -Boulevard. 


no restriction of social privilege and no 
official barriers to the Windsors’ informal 
life in Britain. They would be received 
without any anxiety among their hostesses 
as to “what will the Palace think?" The 
fact is, however, that the Duchess doesn't 
want to live in England, and the Duke, 


probably because of the long years of 
being snubbed, has lost the urge to do 
so. The Duchess would probably find life 
in London tedious after the far more ex- 
citing life abroad. 

To all appearances, the Windsors do 
lead a rather exotic life. Newspapers are 
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The Windsors’ Mournful Life oninu 


His offer to abdicate was only a threat; he never dreamed they'd take him 


up on it. Now he has become a historic relic, a king that got away. 


forever picturing the pair sunning them- 
selves on the Riviera, swimming at Ra- 
pallo, playing golf at Biarritz (for $150 
to $300 a round), yachting on the Medi- 
terranean, chatting with friends at some 
sumptuous society ball. arriving in New 
York for a two-week stay with seventy- 
seven pieces of luggage and four or five 
dogs. Indeed, the Windsors enjoy a style 
of life that few people can afford nowa- 
days. 


A King’s Ransom 


They are rich, and they will always be 
rich. The Duke gets no money at all 
from the British government, although 
he does receive a small amount (about 
$6,000) from the Royal Family. His fa- 
ther, King George V, left him with little 
need of funds. The Duke inherited the 
palaces of Sandringham and Balmoral 
on a lease for life, along with such treas- 
ures as the royal heirlooms and the price- 
less royal stamp collection. When he ab- 
dicated, he sold his lease on the palaces 
to his brother, the King, for a tax-free 
sum estimated at between three and four 
million dollars. He also received a settle- 
ment from the King’s personal funds 
amounting to about $100.000 a year, al- 
though it is believed that this was not 
continued by Elizabeth II. If so, it 
couldn’t have caused the Duke much an- 
guish. Add to his wealth the sizable cap- 
ital he was able to stack away from his 
income as Prince of Wales, a princely 
$320.000 a year (since 1911) ; and total 
in three million dollars, the amount the 
Paris weekly, France Dimanche, esti- 
mates the pair collected from their mem- 
oirs and other writings. Also, his mother, 
Queen Mary, may well have left some- 
thing to him. In order to avoid the crip- 
pling British death taxes, from which 
only a sovereign is exempt, the late 
Queen left all her considerable fortune 
to Elizabeth II, who then privately made 
a prearranged disposition of the lega- 
cies. According to an informed source, 
“Windsor almost certainly benefited 
handsomely.” 

As for the Duchess, she had no 
inherited wealth of consequence. After 
their marriage, the Duke offered to in- 
sure her future with a settlement of two 
million dollars, but she declined this in 
favor of an annual income of forty thou- 
sand dollars. 

With all this money, the Windsors can 
well afford their self-consciously royal 
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style of living. Having no children, they 
spend their money on themselves. A few 
years ago, a British newspaper estimated 
that their expenses, for pleasure alone. 
ran to $120,000 a year. The Duchess. al- 
ways on the list of the ten best-dressed 
women. spends anywhere from $30.000 
to $100,000 a year on clothes, exclusive 
of accessories, which she buys by the 
dozens. Many of the jewels she is seen 
wearing at formal balls are loaned to her 
by firms eager for publicity, but she has 
a small fortune in jewels that her hus- 
band has given her over the years. Keep- 
ing up her appearance is in the nature 
of a full-time job. She puts in a few 
hours every day under the attentions of 
her hairdresser, manicurist, masseuse, 
and beautician. 

After years of constant shifting from 
rented chalet to chateau, the pair finally 
settled down in France in 1952—or at 
least they established a home base for 
their jaunting. (Their decision to estab- 
lish a home, and in France, has been at- 
tributed to the Duke's final despair of 
ever getting a useful job with the gov- 
ernment, or of obtaining royal recogni- 
tion for the Duchess. It was the begin- 
ning of this despair, incidentally, which 
led him, in 1947, to begin writing his 
memoirs, an unprecedented act for a 
member of the Royal Family. They were 
aptly described by The Nation as “in- 
tensely sad” and “an unremitting defense 
of his life and work, indirectly an appeal 
for justice from the British people, a 
plea for reinstatement. . . .” 


Chez Les Windsors 


In France they acquired two houses. 
One, their town house (in deference to 
the Duchess’s preference for the city 
way of life) is a thirty-room mansion 
set on two and one-half acres of wood- 
land not far from the city of Paris. The 
city owns the property and rents it to the 
Windsors on a long-term lease. The Duke 
and Duchess furnished and decorated it 
in a palatial manner at a cost of some 
$100,000. The library, done in red and 
gold, is dominated by a painting of the 
Duchess in vivid blue. The salon has two 
minstrel galleries. The dining room, mod- 
eled on that of the Duke of Choiseul, ac- 
commodates thirty guests. 

The Duchess, however. prefers smaller 
parties of eight or sixteen, so that she 
can be more daring in planning the 
menus for which she is renowned. The 


Windsors’ cuisine, one of the best in 
Paris, is said to be a rare combination 
of French classical excellence and that 
indefinable something known only to 
cooks in the southern United States. Her 
candlelight dinners begin invariably with 
soup. followed by a fish course, meat, 
dessert, and a savory. With the soup. 
sherry is served; with the fish, white 
wine; with the meat, a red Bordeaux (“a 
good conversational wine." she says); 
and with the dessert, champagne. The 
party is usually split into two tables with 
the Duke, sometimes wearing a Scottish 
kilt, at the head of one, and the Duchess 
at the head of the other. The dinners are 
served by a French butler. assisted by 
footmen who wear dark blue and silver 
livery. (All told, the Duke and Duchess 
have about twelve servants. When they 
travel. this retinue is reduced to six or 
eight.) 


Who's Who 


Their guests are usually monied mem- 
bers of the international set. deposed 
royalty, playful millionaires. and diplo- 
mats, whose names and aimless doings 
fill the dream-stuff society columns of 
American newspapers. The Windsors' so- 
cial circle is enormous. Since they are 
*top people" in the international set, to 
be invited to dine with them, or to have 
them accept an invitation. is a coup. Per- 
haps they are no longer quite so exciting 
to have to a party. but they are still big- 
ger catches than any other "retired" or 
exiled royalty. Among their closest 
friends are the Greek shipping million- 
aires, Aristotle Onassis and Stavros Ni- 
archos and their wives. Two of their 
greatest friends died last year: Robert 
Young, president of the New York Cen- 
tral, who used to provide them with his 
private railroad car when they traveled 
any distance in the United States; and 
Charles Cushing, the New York financier. 
The Windsors have always been fair 
game for social climbers, and tend to 
have among their friends the more amus- 
ing of the nouveau riche. 

Twenty-two miles outside of Paris, in 
the exclusive community of Gif-sur- 
Yvette, the Windsors own a charming 
converted mill for which they paid $85.- 
000 and on which they spent many thou- 
sands more in redecorating. Here. in this 
four-bedroom retreat, they spend week- 
ends and holidays “consciously relax- 
ing," to quote a British reporter. Usu- 
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DUKE'S SOBER COUNTENANCE made him easily 
recognizable at this Paris masked ball. His plaid mask, 


ally they have several friends staying 
with them. The mill is a study in sophis- 
ticated rusticity. Its most appealing fea- 
ture is a rambling “old English" garden, 
which the Duke created out of an aban- 
doned chicken run. The job took him “a 
full two years of unremitting effort," the 
Duchess says. These days, gardening is 
the major interest of the ex-king, with 
golf a close second. 

From the point of view of most peo- 
ple, beset as they are by bills and con- 
fined to a two- or three-week vacation a 
year, the Windsors' life of high luxury 
and ease seems grandly idyllic. To sug- 
gest that their lives might be mournful 
seems like a tale that would bring tears 
to a glass eye. What more could any man 
and woman want? Except, perhaps, to 
be King and Queen of England? For 
Edward VIII had every intention of mak- 
ing Mrs. Wallis Simpson his queen, and 
she certainly didn't object to the idea. 
For a Baltimore girl who had risen from 
her mother's boarding house to the pin- 
nacle of English society, this, in the 
words of one commentator, “would have 
been success beyond her dreams." 
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The Duke and Duchess agreed, during 
their honeymoon, never to discuss the 
"ifs" and “might-have-beens” of their ac- 
tions during the abdication crisis. Such 
discussion would certainly serve no pur- 
pose. Indeed, it would only remind them 
that, in the opinion of many who have 
studied the record of those stormy days, 
they would be on the throne today but 
for one critical error he committed during 
the frenzied political maneuvering that 
preceded his fall. 


My Kingdom for My Queen 


The impression lingers, at least in this 
country, that the Duke, when king, was 
unromantically shoved off his throne— 
forced to abdicate—by his Prime Min- 
ister, wily, seventy-year-old Stanley Bald- 
win, and by the Church of England as 
represented by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the ancient Dr. Cosmo Lang. This 
is, at best, only a half-truth. Actually, it 
was the Duke himself who first brought 
up the possibility of his abdicating. He 
thought he could crush the opposition to 
his marrying a divorced woman by threat- 
ening to leave the throne. In his mind, he 


which he removed shortly after this photo was taken, puzzled 
many until he explained it was to suggest Sherlock Holmes. 


was delivering an ultimatum, an unbeat- 
able trump card. He obviously thought 
that, because of his great popularity, the 
vote-conscious politicians in the Cabinet 
would never let him do such a thing. He 
never really had any intention of throw- 
ing away his crown. He knew only too 
well the dreary fate which usually over- 
takes ex-kings; some of his closest Euro- 
pean relatives had been unceremoniously 
tossed off their thrones and were wasting 
away in idleness. 

“T am going to marry Mrs. Simpson,” 
he told Baldwin, “and I am prepared to 
go.” As it turned out, he wasn’t playing 
a trump card; he was handing one to 
Baldwin, a man who detested him and 
was convinced that his brother would 
make a better—at least, a more manage- 
able—king. Once the ultimatum had been 
delivered, the King couldn’t back down, 
and Baldwin, by opposing such measures 
as a morganatic marriage (in which the 
Duchess would have been the King’s wife, 
but not his queen) and a radio appeal 
by the King to the public, made sure that 
the King had no other alternative but to 
keep his word. 


The Windsors’ Mournful Life «» 


The Duchess spends $100,000 on clothes, hairdresser, and beautician each 


year. Her task: to make the throne of England seem well lost. 


If the King hadn't brought up the ques- 
tion of abdication, Baldwin would have 
been powerless to force him to leave the 
throne. Constitutionally, he had no au- 
thority to do so. Under English law, when 
there is a disagreement between the King 
and the Government. it is the Govern- 
ment's responsibility to resign, not the 
King's. Moreover. the King could have 
married Mrs. Simpson without consulting 
anybody and then have presented her to 
the Cabinet as Queen in a neat fait ac- 
compli. Although on most matters the 
King is constitutionally obliged to take 
the advice of his ministers, there was 
nothing clear-cut in English law which 
said the King couldn't marry the woman 
of his choice. As it happened, of course. 
Baldwin used the King's backfired-bluff 
to bluff him off his throne. 


The Avalanche 


Baldwin's efforts were greatly aided by 
the fact that, after Mrs. Simpson fled to 
France at the height of the crisis, the 
King's nerve collapsed. Without her at 
his side to bolster his courage, his will to 
fight crumbled. Winston Churchill and 
Max Beaverbrook. the press lord, were 
desperately urging him to sit tight on the 
throne and ride out the storm; some hap- 
pier alternative could be found, they as- 
sured him. From France, Mrs. Simpson 
pleaded with him by telephone to hold 
on. not to abdicate even if it meant giving 
her up. But. hopelessly in love and even 
more hopelessly in a state of panic. all 
the King could hear was “all my hopes 
and the results of my years of public serv- 
ice crashing down in thundering ruin." 
He seemed hell-bent on abdicating and, 
as all the world knows, he did. 

The Duke has never admitted any re- 
grets over the decision. He regrets only 
“the circumstances which necessitated 
it.” Significantly, however, in recent 
years the Duke seems greatly preoccu- 
pied with the past. He talks eagerly 
about “when I was King . . .” or “as 
Prince of Wales . . ." As the years go by, 
he seems to appear more forlorn. He is. 
it is said, given to deep depressions. al- 
though his royal training long ago taught 
him to mask his feelings behind suave 
charm. He has little to do beyond keep- 
ing himself amused. He likes to play lit- 
tle games, and at these times comes most 
alive. One of his favorites is Pelanque, 
the object of which is try to hit a little 
red ball with a bigger ball. The Duke 
playfully calls the game “Plunk” be- 


cause, when you score a hit, the big ball 
*plunks" the little one. He seems to have 
a good time when he sets out to have 
one. You see him in a Munich beer hall 
donning a false mustache and climbing 
up on a chair to deliver a speech in Ger- 
man. a language he loves; or in some 
place like Eddie Condon's New York jazz 
bistro playing “guess a tune." On the 
whole. though. he has lost much of the 
dash and insouciant attitude toward life 
that characterized him as Prince and 
King. 


Conversation Over Cocktails 


The Duchess, on the other hand. still 
generates the same unique champagne- 
like atmosphere she always did. She 
seems never to tire of the social whirl. At 
a formal ball, the Duke may be seen sit- 
ting listlessly sipping a drink while the 
Duchess will be chatting gaily. She likes, 
and excels at, bright conversation. 

Since she more or less looks after the 
Duke, and supervises the running of the 
household. she is much more occupied 
with her time than he is. She can be 
quite cross with him and quite demand- 
ing at times, but the Duke's comfort and 
enjoyment of life are major considera- 


tions with her. All in all, she seems by 
far the happier of the two. but then, it 
might be reasoned, where she gained an 
ex-king, he lost a throne. 


The Declining Years 


An incident that goes back to 1948 
sheds a revealing light on how the Duke 
might really feel about his life as an 
ex-king. This was just about the time 
when he was beginning to realize the 
utter hopelessness of his desire for serv- 
ice and for recognition for his wife. An 
American woman whose hobby was col- 
lecting pencils bought, in London in 
1936. a gross of pencils adorned by por- 
traits of King Edward VIII. In 1948, she 
was carrying the stub of the last of these 
in her handbag when she found herself 
in the same restaurant as the Duke and 
Duchess. She went over to them. “Believe 
me," she said to the Duke, “this is a co- 
incidence, but I have a pencil marking 
your coronation." The Duke took the pen- 
cil and stared at it with fascination. *It's 
me." he said in amazement. *Wallis, it's 
me." Then, as he continued to stare at it, 
an expression of intense sadness swept 
over his face. “But look," he said, “I’m 
almost all whittled away." THE EnD 


Wide World 


VISITING ENGLAND in 1956, they found the doors of British society firmly 
shut against them. Reason: the Queen's refusal to receive the Duchess formally. 
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"Rocky'and the 
Common Touch 


Nelson's $100,000,000 grin is a potent political asset. 


His uncanny ability to win friends and influence people 


may stem from outgoing ancestors, among them a popular 


U. S. senator and a successful patent medicine pedlar. 


BY THOMAS B. 


"y | Yhe very rich,” F. Scott Fitzgerald 
once said, “are different from 
you and me." But Nelson Aldrich 

Rockefeller, Governor of New York and 

the richest man in American politics to- 

day (or ever), is trying very hard to 
prove Fitzgerald wrong. He is succeed- 
ing by joining the rest of us here on 
earth in the tumult of political life; by 
being a determinedly open-faced, regular 
guy; and by working, as four different 
people who know him have said, “like 
hell.” Still, it is not easy; All That 

Money can be a problem. Take it from 

John P. Marquand, wealth beyond a cer- 

tain point always creates “its own small 

world of unreality,” and this hinders the 
politician, who must, above all, seem to 
be a part of the real world where there 
are real problems if he's going to get 
elected. Somehow, he must show that he 
is not unconcerned, that he really cares. 

After you've been with Nelson Rocke- 
feller and then move away, you still feel 
some of the troublesome unreality about 
him that has yet to be dissipated. He has 
a personal fortune often estimated at be- 
tween $100,000,000 and a quarter of a 
billion. Taking a lower estimate, if his 
fortune were sunk in low-yield, safe-safe 
bonds, it would bring him a permanent 
income of about ten thousand dollars a 
day. Dwell on that much money and what 
it means in terms of power, privilege, 
and the wherewithal to do good or ill. 
Like the Midas touch it can be a curse. 
It takes some doing to turn it into po- 
litical opportunity for one's self. 

This country has produced a number 
of multi-millionaires, and a thundering 
herd of scions. but few have triumphed 
in politics; we like our topmost leaders 
to have been born in log cabins or frame 
houses or, at least, to have struggled and 
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suffered somewhere along the line. Nel- 
son wasn’t born poor and, although he 
did shoot himself in the leg at fourteen, 
he hasn’t suffered. He’s a golden boy and 
has been for all of his fifty-one years; 
yet he now has so much popular appeal 
that the mere contemplation of him must 
bring a tear to the eye and a lump to 
the throat of all the crusty old profes- 
sionals in both political parties, who 
know a sizzling hot property when they 
see one. His money, put to good use, 
helps him achieve this; his record of 
service and accomplishment (and the 
careful publicizing of his record) help, 
too. But what really thrusts Nelson to 
the fore is the force of something money 
can’t buy: it is that elusive sum of one’s 
nature and character which is called 
personality. This is Nelson Rockefeller’s 
most celebrated quality. 

Not long ago, Nelson spent a long day 
meandering about the city of Rochester, 
New York, on an official-and-political 
visit. He made two modest speeches, 
spent half an hour with the local Re- 
publican bosses, visited a new hospital 
and the local newspaper office. Between 
times, he did what he seems to like to 
do best these days: get out and greet 
the people, shake hands with old ladies, 
embrace fellow Republicans, tickle the 
kids, and wink at plain-looking girls. 
Everywhere, people enjoyed just looking 
at him. 


The Plain-Folks Look 


He is handsome. He has sandy hair, 
blue eyes. a wide smile, and a strong jaw. 
If he had better jokes, he could pass on 
the speaker's platform for a descendant 
of Will Rogers instead of the grandson 
of the late John D. Rockefeller, who in 
his best year, you'll recall. had over nine 


hundred million real dollars in his poke. 
Nelson even has a kind of nasal twang. 
which sounds like Oklahoma and com- 
plements his cowboy face. 

He is no great shakes as a platform 
orator; his timing is poor, and speech 
lessons have not corrected the monoto- 
nous way he uses his voice. Off-the-cuff. 
in a meeting, sitting for a press con- 
ference, leaning from a car, milling with 
“the people," he is better. 


A Face-to-Face Charmer 


Rockefeller talks with his hands, which 
reminds you that he has spent a lot of 
time in Latin. America. During the 
Roosevelt’ Administration he was Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs. He 
gives you the feeling that he’d rather 
talk to you than to anyone else in the 
world. He’d even like to have a hand 
on your arm or an arm around your 
shoulder. He exudes sunlight and boyish 
charm. One girl confessed she’d waited 
two hours in the hotel lobby just to get 
his autograph. After she got it, she said, 
“Now I'll have to sit down a while.” 

Nelson’s clothes look as if he'd 
snatched them from the pipes in a bar- 
gain basement. He has always dressed 
like a square, a friend says, and even 
bordered on the Bohemian in college, 
when his uniform was worn corduroys 
and sweaters with holes in the elbows. 
He covers his medium, 5’ 1014”, frame 
in permanently rumpled, ill-fitting, and 
barely stylish clothes. He eschews the 
button-down collar. His shoes are well- 
soled. but could take a shine. 

Nelson played soccer in college. and 
though he gets little formal exercise to- 
day, he still seems athletic. When he 
walks, he springs forward on the balls 
of his feet in a movement suggesting a 
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A SERIOUS POLITICIAN in spite of his lighthearted twelve hours or more a day. For relaxation, he listens to 
manner, Rockefeller is a tireless worker, sometimes puts in records, transplants shrubs on 3,500-acre family estate. 
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Governor Rockefeller &» 


He was strict with his sons’ allowances. A classmate says: “There was 
» 


never a feeling in their house that they were, you know—Rockefellers.” 


cross between a track star and a gazelle. 
His shoulders slope forward, too, so that 
he always has the look of a man who is 
in a great hurry to get somewhere out 
of the rain. 


No Knocks in His Motor 


He positively glows. Among his ema- 
nations are exuberant self-confidence, op- 
timism, youth, sincerity, intelligenee if 
not intellect, purpose if not wisdom, 
heartiness, and, above all, vitality. Geof- 
frey Hellman, the writer, observed almost 
eighteen years ago that, like Roosevelt, 
Nelson appears to be “free” of inner 
tensions. 

All through the long day in Rochester, 
Nelson maintained a furious pace. The 


closest he came to relaxing was before 
the Rotary Club dinner, when he sat on 
the edge of a bed in a hotel room, sip- 
ping Dubonnet-on-the-rocks (he doesn’t 
care for hard liquor, or cigarettes, for 
that matter), answering the questions of 
New York reporters about his hydrogen 
bomb fallout shelter plan. At the end of 
the press session, the reporters were far 
more tired than he was. 

About 9 P.M., a police escort hustled 
him to the Rochester airpert,-where the 
last cheering crowd waited to see him off. 
A twin-engine plane by Convair, number 
N300K, white with blue-and-yellow trim- 
ming along the fuselage, awaited him. 
Inside, the iron bird had seats for twenty- 
one passengers, swivel chairs, a well- 


TWO TOP REPUBLICANS meet as the President arrives at LaGuardia Airport. 
Rockefeller has been one of Ike's leading advisers on Latin American affairs. 
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stocked liquor cabinet (Nelson doesn't 
mind if others drink; at parties, he's an 
enthusiastic bartender), television, and 
hot coffee and cold milk in the galley. 
It was a properly elegant aircraft for 
the governor of the most populous state 
in the Union, which pays its chief execu- 
tive the tidy sum of $50,000 a year. 

The state, however, had not provided 
the plane; the Rockefeller family had. 
They had bought it second hand from 
the Ford Motor Company and had placed 
it permanently at Nelson's disposal. It 
was an unconscious but impressive sym- 
bol of wealth and power, the kind of 
symbol that Nelson has never—not for a 
moment in his life—been ashamed of. 
The Rockefellers are never deliberately 
ostentatious; but they don't affect modest 
living, either. Politically, Nelson has 
been straightforward about the ace in 
the hole with which he was born, and, 
by being that way, he makes himself 
more believable and real. Sometimes, he 
puts you in mind of a salesman who be- 
lieves in himself and in what he is selling. 
but with this added attraction: you know 
Rockefeller doesn't have to make a profit 
on the sale. This helps people accept him 
at face value and, for the most part, 
they do. 


He Is and He Isn't 


For me, the sight of Nelson Rocke- 
feller standing on the steps of his own 
plane waving at the people seemed to 
sum up his problem and his triumph. He 
is an authentic aristocrat with the com- 
mon touch. He is like you and me, and 
yet he is not; and people who could 
resent his wealth admire him instead. 

Leonard Hall, former national chair- 
man of the Republican Party, was the 
first to feel the curious way in which 
Rockefeller's personality comes across. 
Hall was Nelson's stern competitor for 
the GOP nomination in New York last 
year. Nelson went after the prize so me- 
thodically, and with such consummate po- 
litical skill, that Hall did not have a 
chance. *I never worked so hard for any- 
thing as I did for that nomination," Nel- 
son has admitted. Among other things. 
he visited over fifty of New York's sixty- 
two counties to meet the “polls,” and 
greet their wives and kiddies; he was 
nominated by acclamation. 

Said Leonard Hall: “They looked at 
him in upstate communities as though 
he was a prince or something." 


With the possible exception of Jack 
Kennedy. Nelson is the only top-seeded 
politician of the moment who has this 
quality of down-to-earth princeliness. 
Perhaps the last man to have it in equal 
abundance was, again, Franklin Roose- 
velt, to whom Nelson is often compared 
on many counts whenever people are 
looking for a handy simile. Princeliness 
is what distinguishes Nelson from those 
political figures who may be his equiva- 
lent in other important respects—natural 
political genius, good family background, 
good education, a record of business acu- 
men and generosity, organizing ability, 
and the service of a public relations staff. 
To have princeliness and the common 
touch, too, must make a man someone 
to reckon with. Rockefeller's opponent 
in the gubernatorial contest, Averell 
Harriman, wanted the latter facility very 
much; he worked hard, but he could not 
make it. What combination of genes, up- 
bringing, experience, and desire—when 
mixed with a great deal of money— 
produces the magic combination is any- 
one’s guess. Nelson Rockefeller simply 
has it, and it is what makes his other 
personality traits become so politically 
important. . 

After he waved a last goodbye to the 
people of Rochester, Nelson turned and 
boarded his plane. Frank Moore, former 
Lieutenant Governor of New York and 
an early Rockefeller supporter, was the 
only other official passenger. Nelson sank 
gratefully into the swivel chair amidships 
(over the wing) on the side of the plane 
away from the crowd. He started to fas- 
ten his seat belt, changed his mind, and 
moved across the aisle to a rear window 
seat so that he could wave goodbye some 
more. As the plane taxied away and the 
crowd fell behind, he returned to his 
seat. “Well,” he said, “it’s all part of 
the system." I took this to mean the 
Great American Political System, which 
required him to wave like a potentate 
from moving vehicles. Then he sighed 
and slapped his knees. 


The Governor's Day 


He seemed satisfied that he had done 
a day's work. He had arisen at 7 A.M, 
which is his custom. He had rattled 
around in the forty-room mansion at Al- 
bany and had worked on his papers until 
shortly before nine. His chauffeur, a state 
police lieutenant, had driven him to the 
Capitol in the Chrysler with the custom- 
made Ghia body. On a more average 
morning, he would have breakfasted with 
his wife, Mary Todhunter Clark Rocke- 
feller. She was in New York, however, 
getting them ready for a three-week va- 
cation. Had it not been for the Rochester 
trip, Nelson would have spent the morn- 
ing in his office, eaten a sandwich for 
lunch at his desk, and passed the after- 
noon meeting with visitors, legislators, 


GRASS ROOTS CAMPAIGN took him to towns never visited by a New York 
gubernatorial candidate. Here he chats with 71-year-old Ed Aird, of Speculator. 


and advisers. By six-thirty, he would have 
been home for dinner with Tod (she calls 
him Nelse). If necessary, he would have 
worked on into the night, since there 
seems to be no limit to his energy. Had 
there been time to relax, he might have 
listened to progressive jazz on the hi-fi. 
He's an ardent fan, but not too far out: 
he likes Dave Brubeck and Erroll Garner. 
If the urge had come over him, as it often 
does, he would have rearranged the paint- 
ings in the mansion sitting room. From 
his collection of one thousand oils, mostly 
moderns, he has brought to Albany three 
Picassos, a Matisse, a Klee, a Dufy, and 
several others. He likes to move them 
around and see them against different 
backgrounds and in a variety of se- 
quences. He has, indeed, a reputation as 
a picture-straightener; even at a friend's 
home, he will make a point of lining up 
crooked pictures. 


First Lady of New York 


Nelson met Mary Todhunter Clark one 
summer in Maine. Her family's summer 
home was in Northeast Harbor not far 
from the Rockefellers’ summer place 
at Seal Harbor. She had grown up on a 
substantial farm in Bala-Cynwyd, a 
Main Line suburb of Philadelphia. Her 
paternal grandfather was Enoch 
White Clark, president of a banking firm, 


and her father is Percy Hamilton Clark 
(now eighty-three and still practicing 
law). In Philadelphia the Clark family 
was so socially prominent that there were 
more than several raised eyebrows when 
that “New York boy" married into the 
Main Line. 

Tod was a tomboy and grew tall— 
5’ 1015" in her stocking feet; in heels, 
she seems to tower over Nelson. She made 
her debut in 1926, went to Egypt with 
Nelson's parents (not Nelson, though) in 
1929, and married him in 1930, a few 
days after he graduated from Dartmouth. 
They have five children, and four grand- 
children. Nelse and Tod were as deter- 
mined to raise their children out of the 
limelight as Nelson's-father, John D., Jr., 
had been when the Rockefeller brothers 
and sister were growing up. In fact, Tod 
herself shuns publicity with the deter- 
mination of a hermit. Her first, and as 
far as I know, her only press interview 
was given soon after she had become First 
Lady of New York. Her answers were 
mostly “yes” and “no”; she obviously 
thought some of the questions asked were 
too personal and that answers to them 
would be nobody's business. The inter- 
view was not long. She does not see re- 
porters, She is said to be brilliant, witty, 
an excellent mimic, modest, and a de- 
voted mother to her five children. 
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Governor Rockefeller «oninu 


He tells jokes on himself, dresses ‘just like a 


square," but intimates know him as a man of sophisticated 


tastes who digs progressive jazz, modern art. 


The Nelson Rockefellers have lived 
well and have enjoyed it. They have five 
places that might be called home. Their 
base is a twenty-seven-room triplex pent- 
house on Fifth Avenue. The decor, mostly 
reflecting Nelson's taste, is modern, and 
the apartment is filled with fine contem- 
porary paintings and primitive sculpture. 
They have a Dutch Colonial house on the 
3,500-acre family estate, Pocantico Hills, 
near Tarrytown, N.Y. Nelson spent much 
of his youth here—his father, who as- 
siduously taught him the value of thrift 
and responsibility, also managed to build 
a $500,000 playhouse with bowling alley 
and game courts for him and his brothers 
on the Pocantico Hills grounds. When 
Nelson visits there now, he releases ex- 
cess energy not by bowling but by trans- 
planting trees and shrubs. Their other 
houses are in Seal Harbor, Maine; Wash- 
ington, D.C., and at Monte Sacro farm, 
ninety miles from Caracas, Venezuela. 


An Egalitarian Schooling 


As a father, Nelson seems to be an 
ebullient image of his own father. Like 
himself, his eldest son, Rodman, attended 
Lincoln School, a coeducational progres- 
sive school in New York associated with 
Columbia University. A Lincoln class- 
mate of Rodman's recalls that Nelson 
and Tod were cheerful, attentive parents, 
and that “there was never any feeling in 
their house that they were, you know— 
Rockefellers.” Nelson has passed on to 
his children the lessons in thrift his 
father gave him. Their allowances have 
been limited. William Manchester tells of 
a time when one of Nelson's sons inter- 
rupted his father's conversation to say 
that he needed five dollars to put with 
five that he had so that he could go 
to a dance. Nelson merely said, “Gee, 
that's too bad," and- continued his chat. 
There is nothing stuffy about the five 
children. During the campaign (the first 
time that either Tod or the children were 
on public view), Steven, who had just 
graduated from Princeton with honors, 
was his father's chauffeur. While Dad 
was politicking among the customers and 
attendants in a gas station, Steven said 
to a reporter, “Let’s get him out of here 
before he starts shaking hands with the 
gas pumps." 

In August, Steven further enhanced the 
democratic image of the Rockefellers by 
marrying Anne Marie Rasmussen in 
Sogne, Norway. For eight months, Anne 
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Marie had been a maid in the Rockefeller 
household, earning her way in America 
while learning English. True to form, 
Steven impressed Norwegian newspaper- 
men with his good humor and “uncon- 
cern" for clothes. 

When the Rockefellers’ Convair had 
cleared Rochester and was heading to- 
ward New York City, Nelson sipped a 
glass of milk, touched Frank Moore's 
knee with a copy of the Rochester Times- 
Union, and exclaimed, *Everybody ought 
to get into public life at one point! Just 
for the experience—it's tremendous!” 


He Started Running Early 


It was as though, tired and happy, he 
had just come home from a hard day in 
the fields. The prince of the common 
touch had been sowing his political fu- 
ture, as he has been doing for almost 
twenty years. Since 1941 he has had his 
own personal public relations man— 
Francis A. Jamieson, a Pulitzer Prize- 
winning newsman, whose presence on 
Nelson's staff led some reporters as far 
back as 1945 to suspect that Nelson had 
soaring political ambitions. *Nelson has 
been running for office," one friend has 
said, *ever since they let him out of the 
play pen." In retrospect, it does seem that 
Nelson could hardly have gone any other 
way. He was born with his great-grand- 
father's flair for salesmanship (Big Bill 
Rockefeller was a patent medicine ped- 
dler), old John D.'s relentless competi- 
tive drive, his father's sense of family 
and social responsibility, and his ma- 
ternal grandfather's political acumen. 
The latter, Grandfather Nelson Aldrich, 
was a senator from Rhode Island and a 
leader of the Old Guard in the United 
States Senate for seventeen years. Nelson 
is still proud to say, “When my grand- 
father resigned, every Congressman and 
every Senator signed a petition to ask 
him to reconsider and run again." 

Nelson was also born, it seems, with a 
bold nature and a blithe spirit. He has a 
monarchial disdain for petty detail and a 
kingly unconcern for big difficulties. He's 
a cock-eyed optimist and believes every 
problem has a solution. He doesn't ignore 
all details. He is, for example. the first 
politician to my knowledge ever to hire 
and take along to all public occasions a 
crack stenotyper who takes down every 
word he says, for the record. 

Sometimes, Nelson has been a little too 


brash and blithe. Once in Norfolk, Vir- 


ginia, in an impetuous mood, he mounted 
to the cabin of a giant crane to show 
some friends that anybody could run it. 
Nelson lost control. the crane smashed 
into a house, battered a concrete mixer, 
and bowled over a construction worker 
who was, fortunately, unhurt. Last year, 
when the Museum of Modern Art (of 
which he was chairman of the board) was 
afire, Nelson grabbed a fireman's rubber 
coat and dashed inside. He dragged out 
a Matisse and, lucky again, emerged with 
both his person and the painting un- 
damaged. 

“At age thirty-two,” a friend recalls, 
“he could breezily act as host for the 
governing board of the Pan American 
Union. His guests might be the ambas- 
sadors of Chile, Argentina, and Peru, 
plus Vice-President Henry Wallace and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who was 
twice his age. He was a kid with com- 
plete savoir faire.” 

Money has provided Nelson with self- 
confidence. It has not sapped his incen- 
tive; in his own buoyant, polite, zesty. 
sincere way, he damn well gets what he 
wants. 

During his college days, he was one of 
the most popular boys in his class, but he 
was not the most successful. He played 
soccer, but the game, friends, is football. 
He ran for junior class president and 
lost. He denounced the fraternity system 
and wound up as a member of Psi Up- 
silon. Then his roommate, John French. 
Jr.. made Phi Beta Kappa, the scholastic 
honorary society, in his junior year, Nel- 
son’s competitive urge came racing to 
the rescue of his ego. He was no scholar, 
but he settled down to study. He dug; he 
plodded; he waded. As a result he not 
only was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in 
his senior year, but graduated almost at 
the top of his class. 
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Talking Their Language 


When he found he needed to know 
Spanish and Portuguese if he was to con- 
tinue his romance with South America. 
he hired a tutor from Berlitz and learned 
them. Several years back, on a flight to 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, his plane cracked 
up on the landing field. Unhurt, Nelson 
walked directly to the microphones and 
began his arrival speech in fluent Portu- 
guese. His knowledge of Spanish, espe- 
cially, helped him no end during his cam- 
paign for governor, for he was able to 
speak it during tours of New York City's 


sizable Puerto Rican neighborhoods. 

In business life, too, Nelson Rocke- 
feller was never one to be blasé. He has 
played some hard games. By the time he 
was thirty, his father had rewarded him 
for his shrewdness, charm, and success 
as renting agent for Rockefeller Center 
by making him president of the whole 
$125,000,000 project. In the depths of the 
Depression, he took over responsibility 
for finding tenants to fill up the Center's 
5,500,000 feet of floor space. The project 
was in danger of becoming one of tbe 
great real estate fiascos of all time. Nel- 
son represented the Center in public, 
made speeches, cut blue ribbons, and 
passed out awards to workmen. 


A Tough Contender 


He also drew on the sterner stuff of 
which he is made and went after the 
tenants directly. Since there were not 
enough businessmen needing office space 
to go around for all the landlords of 
Manhattan buildings, somebody had to 
lose tenants if Nelson was going to win 
them. For a potential tenant, Nelson was 
prepared to buy up an unexpired lease 
in a competitor’s building, and tempor- 
arily reduce the rental of Center space 
below going market prices. He got the 
tenants—and a lawsuit for $10,000,000 
from one of the losing landlords, who 
charged him with unfair competition. The 
case was later dropped by the irate com- 
petitor, but there’s no doubt that Rocke- 
feller played rough. 

As governor, Nelson has been equally 
tough and hard to beat. In his very first 
months in Albany, he staked his career 
on a drastic tax increase. The state may 
have needed the extra money, but that 
did not make the legislators any happier 
about voting for the new revenues. “His 
grandfather gave away thousands of 
dimes,” it was said, “and Nelson’s trying 
to get it all back at once.” Nelson 
pressed hard, however, and an incipient 
legislative revolt turned into a victory 
for Rockefeller. 

In all his affairs, Nelson drives hard, 
urged on by something more than or aside 
from the profit motive. The day he sold 
his father on an $8,500,000 gift of land 
to the United Nations for its headquar- 
ters, he did not have enough pocket 
money to buy a bottle of champagne to 
celebrate. He does not carry a big wad 
and is by no means a check grabber or 
a big tipper. He got along on twenty-five 
cents a week as a boy (plus what he 
could earn killing flies at ten cents a 
hundred) and sometimes seems to be try- 
ing to get along on little more than that 
now. Following his form, he can spend a 
million like a sultan; yet he touches the 
common chord by borrowing money for 
a taxi fare. 

The mind that seems to be functioning 
behind all this color has been charac- 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT finds daughters Mary (left) and Ann (Mrs. Robert L. 


Pierson) seated beside their parents. Sons (from left) : Steven, Rodman, Michael. 


terized by one reporter as “good, but 
spread too thin." Ahn associate says, “He 
hasn't got a bear trap up there like Tom 
Dewey had." Another has said, *He is a 
genius in committee." Rockefeller does 
not seem to be a heavyweight thinker; 
on the other hand, he seems to have the 
kind of mind that instantly grasps the 
broad outline of good ideas and sees the 
way to get them rolling. He's latched on 
to some far-fetched ones—such as the 
building of a canal six times as long as 
the Panama Canal through miles of 
jungle to connect the Amazon and Ori- 
noco Rivers. But he was instrumental in 
promoting the Point Four program, and 
the dramatic “open skies" plan for in- 
specting international armaments is a 
Rockefeller idea. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
a Democratic idea man, has even sug- 
gested that Nelson may be the one man 
among the presidential possibilities 
whose ideas in the 1950s are fit for the 
1960s. 


His Kind of Joke 


Curiously, it seems that Rockefeller’s 
one shortcoming of major proportions is 
a matter of wit; we have had plenty of 
successful politicians who had not a glim- 
mer of a sense of humor, but that’s no 
excuse. Nelson, in fact, laughs at a good 
joke and tells a few as well. It is the 
nature of the ones he tells that is so 


curious. The jokes are on himself, rather 
like those of Adlai Stevenson. 

He likes to tell of the faux pas he 
made during his "initiation" into politics. 
Talking to a recreation and park group, 
he says he said, *I favor more dark areas 
along the highways for the recreation of 
the people." Talking to a medical group: 
"Two things above all else we fear are 
heart disease and candor." Talking to a 
PTA group during budget hearings: 
“Take the typical unmarried couple with 
three children—" 

The Rockefeller Convair landed and 
taxied to a remote corner of LaGuardia 
Airport in New York. By the gatehouse 
which guarded an entrance to the field, 
a car was waiting. Nelson walked toward 
it. His suit was more rumpled than ever. 


The People, Yes! 


The watchman stepped out of the 
guardhouse. *Sorry," he said. "This car 
is waiting for the Governor. Are you the 
Governor?" The chauffeur was a student 
from Union Theological Seminary. The 
Seminary is one of the many recipients 
of the Rockefellers’ vast philanthropies. 
It is characteristic of Nelson that his 
driver is a ministerial student. Uner- 
ringly. he touches still another common 
chord. It is another sign that this aristo- 
crat cares deeply about people as about 
power. Tue Exp 
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Super Market in Stocks 


Twelve million people, many of them housewives and men under 
thirty-five, have sunk their savings in today’s churning stock market. One 
recent plunger made $750,000—should you try to do the same? The 


answer may depend on a forgotten factor: your investment personality. 


BY T. F. JAMES 


bout six months ago a forty-five- 
A year-old plant engineer whom we 
shall call Bill Taylor strolled into 
the suburban office of a Chicago broker- 
age firm, and told the manager he wanted 
to invest $5,000 in Zenith. Taylor had 
never invested before and knew relatively 
little about Zenith beyond the conviction 
that it made good television sets. The 
broker, an experienced, conservative man, 
agreed that Zenith made excellent sets 
and was in very good financial shape. He 
bought Taylor fifty shares in the com- 
pany, at about $100 a share, and gave 
his new customer a fistful of literature 
on the stock market, which he urged him 
to study. 

Taylor took his advice. In the literature 
he discovered that Zenith was a “growth 
stock.” Along with TV sets, the company 
made a galaxy of other electronic gadg- 
ets, and with rockets, radar, and mis- 
siles on everybody’s mind, the whole elec- 


Brokers in Suburbia 


Some new investors, “just 
average folks" earning $7,000 
a year, take risks that would 
frighten a big-time speculator. 
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tronics industry was bound to soar into 
the profit stratosphere. Until he read 
these inviting words, Taylor had been a 
fairly cautious man with the dollar. His 
$5,000 had been painfully saved over the 
last decade, and he was putting it into 
the market because inflation worried him, 
and he wanted his money to grow, rather 
than erode, with our expanding economy. 
Now he suddenly revealed—or discovered 
in himself—the kind of intuition and 
verve which made plungers such as Jay 
Gould and Jim Hill masters of Wall 
Street. 


Plunging From the High Board 


Taylor went to a bank and borrowed 
70 per cent on the value of his stock, 
and with this money he bought more 
Zenith. He went to another bank and 
borrowed another 70 per cent on the 
$8,500 worth of Zenith he now owned 
and bought still more Zenith. A week 


later he repeated the performance at an- 
other bank. Taylor told the bankers he 
was using the money to build a summer 
house in Northern Michigan—but care- 
fully omitted to say that he had already 
told the same story to the banker in the 
next town. (There is a nasty name 
for this omission: fraud.) But most 
banks winked one eye at borrowing on 
stock to buy more stock, until recently, 
at least. No one made a strenuous effort 
to find out what Taylor was doing with 
his cash. On went our neophyte plunger, 
to still more banks in the suburban radius 
around Chicago, borrowing on his pyra- 
mid of mortgaged Zenith to buy still 
more Zenith. 

Meanwhile Zenith was beginning to 
move. In fact it soon began to behave less 
like a growth stock and more like a Van- 
guard rocket. While Taylor piled on his 
illegally borrowed money, the stock 
zoomed from $120 to $300, and split three 
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MORNING SHOPPERS. among them a mother and her chil- 


dren, pause outside Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith 
office in Paramus, New Jersey. Next door to it is a supermarket. 


to one. Today Bill Taylor owns eighteen 
thousand shares of Zenith, worth $2.250,- 
000. At least one third of this pile is bor- 
rowed money, but the dividends enable 
him to pay the interest on his loans 
nicely. If he decides to sell, he will be 
able to pay back his horde of bankers, 
and net a cool $750,000. So far, in spite 
of frantic pleas from his broker, he re- 
fuses to sell. He is sure Zenith is still on 
its way up. 

Not since the heydays of the twenties 
have Americans been so goggle-eyed by 
such true stories of rocket trips to the 
lap of luxury, simply by finding the right 
corporation and watching the numbers 
ride dizzily upward on the ticker tape. 
According to the latest survey of the New 
York Stock Exchange, no less than six 
million new shareholders have come into 
the investment arena in the last seven 
years. If you are one of these new in- 
vestors—or are thinking about adding 
your name to the lengthening list—how 
should you go about it? Should you fol- 
low Bill Taylor's example, and plunge 
up to and beyond your legal eyebrows? 
Pick a stock as ladies pick a horse, by its 
position on a list? Before we try to an- 
swer that question, we need to get a 
more thorough picture of this amazing 
American phenomenon called the stock 
market—and at the people who are pour- 
ing their money into it. 

These new investors are significantly 
different from the man in the market of 
bygone years. They are only thirty-five 
years old, on the average, compared to 
forty-nine for the 12.490.000 members of 
the total shareholder population. (In 
1929 the total was 1,371.920.) Yet they 
have an average income of $7,000—only 
$100 less than the average gross of the 
older investors. Most important, the larg- 
est single group among them consists of 
“housewives and  non-employed adult 
women." These new investors are not, 
obviously, the loaded bears and bulls who 
made the Wall Street headlines of yester- 


day. They are just average folks, and ac- 
cording to the survey. they are in the 
market not to make a killing, but to 
hedge their savings against inflation. Un- 
doubtedly they are also in the market 
because of the magnificent public rela- 
tions campaign the New York Stock Ex- 
change has conducted for the last ten 
years, under the leadership of its dynamic 
young President, G. Keith Funston. Cur- 
rently the Exchange has two thousand 
speakers in seventy-eight cities, lecturing 
in schools and before women's clubs and 
other interested groups. It has half-hour 
radio forums in eight cities, capsule TV 
shows in twenty cities, and a visitor's 
gallery whose attendance, in the words of 
an Exchange vice-president, Ruddick C. 
Lawrence, “surpasses that of both the 
Statue of Liberty and the UN." The Ex- 
change has convinced over six million 
people in the last ten years that “invest- 
ing in stock is investing in the future of 
America." There is, to be sure, a certain 
amount of truth in the slogan. But is it, 
like all slogans, a little too simple? Cur- 
rently more and more Wall Street veter- 
ans are becoming alarmed at the inno- 
cence of these new investors, who have 
come into the by-no-means-holy temple of 
finance with such pure and admirable mo- 
tives. 


The Market's Enigmatic Ways 


As for the market, it continues to baf- 
fle the most experienced brokers and the 
most reputable analysts. Never have 
stocks shown such incredible surges. The 
current champion is a little-known com- 
pany called Itek, which was organized 
by Laurence Rockefeller to “develop 
and produce new systems and specialized 
equipment in the field of information 
technology," a long way of saying "space 
photography." Itek was selling at forty 
cents a share in 1955; (but only, alas, to 
a limited few who were on the inside) : 
the stock first sold to the public at sixty 
dollars a share in 1958; last January it 


hit $345, then split five to one. Is the 
rest of the market heading in the same 
direction? It depends on where you're 
looking. The Dow-Jones Average, which 
is composed of thirty blue-chip com- 
panies, has gone steadily upward, except 
for an unnerving plunge in the recession 
of 1957. But during one recent week, 
while Dow-Jones hit another of its all- 
time highs, some sixty stocks set new 
lows for the year. Even though the market 
average is up some 300 per cent from 
1946. almost a third of the stocks on the 
board are still below those war-inflated 
1946 highs. *We are operating," says one 
broker, “in a market of single stocks 
and groups—not averages." y 

What does it all mean? To stay solvent 
in the stock market, you have to do a 
good déal more than hand your money 
to a broker and forget all about it for 
the next ten years. In our fluid, expand- 
ing economy, companies grow in great 
bursts of speed, then level off for years, 
then burst into growth again. Others fail 
to keep the pace, and this is true not only 
of single companies, but of whole indus- 
tries. Railroads, for instance, posted fab- 
ulous earnings during the war. But since 
the war, anyone who has clung to stock 
in the New York Central or, the once blu- 
est of the blue chips, the New Haven has 
had cause to moan. Similarly, “the blue 
chips of 1959 may be the eight balls of 
1970," to quote one wry joker broker. 

More than ever before, the investor 
needs to use his head and know what he 
is doing, especially the new investor. He 
is not a Jim Fisk, who can drop a mil- 
lion on the market in the afternoon and 
still drink champagne all night. The 
average new investor has about five thou- 
sand dollars in stock. He does not suffer 
“reversals” if he makes the wrong move. 
He gets clobbered. 

Information about the market is there- 
fore vital. This is easy enough to obtain. . 
It is in the daily papers; it is disbursed 
by hundreds of brokerage houses, and by 
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SECURITIES SALESMAN Ed Moriarty is one of the men 
waiting inside to help investors with their problems. Electronic 
board behind him shows the latest quotations on top stocks. 


TALKING IT OVER, Moriarty instrucis shorts-clad mother 
in ABCs of stock buying. He gives her literature on leading 
companies, suggests that she read up before making investment. 
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the stock exchange itself. who will gladly 
give you a list of stocks such as the 
1.280 companies which have paid divi- 
dends for twenty-five years. But there is 
another kind of information which is more 
difficult to obtain, because few people in 
Wall Street have attempted to approach 
the problem analytically: your investment 
personality. Understanding your feelings 
about the market, the idea of investment, 
about money itself, seeing your relation- 
ship to a broker objectively, can make 
ihe difference between your success and 
iailure in the stock market. It can also 
make you a happy—or a harried—in- 
vestor, and “happy,” in the market, is 
not always synonymous with “rich” in 
the market. 

One of the most dangerous feelings in 
today’s market is optimism. A certain 
amount is necessary to become an in- 
vestor, but there is a very thin line be- 
tween enough and too much. Too many 
people have been pushed across it by ten 
years of rising averages. and the Ex- 
change's own booming public relations 
program. The Exchange adds, of course. 
a great deal of sound advice along with 
its come-ons, but they have found that 
people are not inclined to read the small 
print. 


“The Typical Investor” 


A young man named Arthur Miller, 
who was recently selected as “the typi- 
cal investor,” is, somewhat ironically, one 
of the worst examples of this pie-in-the- 
sky faith. An industrial relations man- 
ager for an Illinois utility, Miller has 
put all his money in blue chips (General 
Motors; Union Carbide; Sears, Roebuck; 
and Jersey Standard) and his view is 
strictly long range. All he wants is 
growth, so he can have available cash, in 
a decade or so. to put his three sons 
through college. He vows he could not 


care less about the day-to-day ups and 
downs of the market. “I used to feel the 
market was a risk,” he says. “I don’t any 
more. If the blue chips fail, no matter 
where I have my money, it wouldn’t be 
worth anything.” 

This is hardly true. If the blue chips 
fail, as they did in 1929, Mr. Miller’s 
money would be worth a great deal. if 
he had it in the bank. A decline in the 
stock market does not, necessarily, coin- 
cide with the end of the world. or even 
with the collapse of the nation. The un- 
fortunate investors who watch their paper 
profits and sybaritic dreams go up the 
flue may feel that way, but the rest of 
the world goes on as before working and 
spending. 


Safety Devices 


Steps have been taken to prevent 
a repetition of 1929, you say. No more 
buying on a 20 per cent margin. No more 
watered stock. put out by soak-the-little- 
guy manipulators. True. But in today’s 
market, even without any variation in 
present pattern of growth. half of Mr. 
Miller’s blue chips could wobble down- 
ward while the other half climbed. leav- 
ing him more or less where he started 
except for the fact that he will have 
three sons staring him in the face, with 
tuition bills in hand. 

In the current language of the market, 
the man at the opposite extreme. the one 
who puts his blind faith in a diversified 
portfolio of blue chips is the speculator. 
He is not in the market for the long pull, 
with a five or ten year plan; he is, sup- 
posedly, in for a killing; he wants to 
make a pile. and the faster the better. 
Recently more than a few investment 
authorities have solemnly denounced “the 
fast buck man,” have ordered him back 
to the racetrack, and have sworn he never 
was a major part of the market anyway. 


“An overwhelming majority” of the new 
shareholders, declares G. Keith Funston, 
“are in the market for the long term with 
clearly defined objectives.” 

Maybe. But there are figures which in- 
dicate that the average investor is not 
quite so conservative as the stock ex- 
change would like to think. The volume 
of shares traded—buying and selling ac- 
tivity—has gone up 50 per cent in 1959, 
both on the New York Stock Exchange 
and on the American Stock Exchange, 
where many more speculative shares are 
offered. Peter L. Bernstein, an investment 
counselor, says: “Most investors who re- 
assure themselves of the purity of their 
motives by talking about growth and 
stocks as a hedge against inflation have 
only the foggiest notion what either of 
these phrases means.” Another expert 
laments: “It is a disconcerting but un- 
avoidable conclusion that people think 
in terms of the number of shares they 
can buy, rather than the value of those 
shares. 


Involuntary Speculators 


Many a new investor who main- 
tains that he can’t afford ten shares of a 
stock at $100 will gladly plunk out the 
money to buy one hundred shares of a 
stock that sells at $12. As writer Robert 
L. Heilbroner said recently, “These new 
investors may not wish to speculate, but 
their preference for cheapness nonethe- 
less definitely pushes them in that di- 
rection.” 

Speculation has become a naughty 
word in the new conformity of the stock 
exchange. But people are obviously prac- 
ticing the nefarious art, in disguise. This 
is another emotional mistake. The man 
who decides to speculate on the market 
should do so. consciously and intensely. 
He can find plenty of support for his itch 
to take a chance. 
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Merrill Lynch, the world's 


largest brokerage house does 
13 per cent of all business 


on New York Stock Exchange. 


CUSTOMER’S MAN discusses a company’s growth record 
with typical stock buyer. Housewives and other non-employed 
adult women are the largest single group of new investors. 


Foremost among the proponents of 
speculation is Gerald Loeb, partner in 
the E. F. Hutton Company. In his book, 
The Battle for Investment Survival, he 
boldly puts speculation down as the es- 
sence of intelligent investment. There is, 
he says, “no such thing as the ideal in- 
vestment. I am personally convinced of 
the inevitability of loss when attempting 
to secure a safe income. My feeling is 
that an intelligent program aimed at 
doubling one's money might at least suc- 
ceed in retaining one's capital or actually 
making a good profit with it. Any aim 
less than this is doomed to failure." 


Easy Prey for Promoters 


But Loeb surrounds this principle with 
some very crucial advice for what he calls 
the "kindergarten investor." 

“Unfortunately,” says Mr. Loeb, “most 
people who make their first stock invest- 
ment seem to want to buy some unknown 
stock, or something that sells low in dol- 
lars per share, or worse yet, that is a 
penny stock and is quoted in cents. They 
seem to have the feeling that the big 
stocks have enjoyed all the advance they 
are going to have and are selling at in- 
flated prices. Too many of these people 
wind up in the hands of promoters, and 
pay their money in salesmen's commis- 
sions." 

For Loeb, the road to speculation is 
paved with painfully acquired knowledge. 
The first thing a new investor should do, 
he declares, is to buy into one of the larg- 
est and best investment trusts, or mutual 
funds. This may sound strange, coming 
from a proponent of speculation. These 
companies, formed by experts to manage 
other people's money, have quadrupled 
in size since the beginning of the boom 
(from 300,000 to 1.2 million investors), 
but they are usually recommended to peo- 
ple who want to keep investment risks at 


How To Invest Your First $1,000 


First, determine your objective—security, income, or capi- 
tal gain—and decide how much risk you can afford. Next, you 
can select one, two, or even three companies for direct owner- 
ship. Three is a good limit; it is inadvisable to put less than 
$300 in any one stock, due to the higher broker's commission 
costs. If you want maximum security and minimum risk, you 


can buy into a mutual fund, which takes your $1,000 three 
ways, as an initial investment in three companies, through the 
Monthly Investment Plan of the New York Stock Exchange. 
With this plan, you build up your investment by adding as little 
as $40 each month to one of the three stocks of your choice. 
This allows you to average your costs and also to *get your 


feet wet gradually.’ 


a minimum. Loeb declares they are an 
excellent way to “make haste slowly." 
Their quarterly and annual reports give 
the new investor an invaluable look at 
the type of securities bought by exper- 
ienced, professional and sophisticated in- 
vestors. “This, better than anything else, 
will prepare the first-time buyer for later 
doing something on his own." 

Next, Mr. Loeb says, the new investor 
should buy outside the mutual fund. But 
his selection should be made among our 
very largest companies, for example, 
General Motors; Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey; Sears, Roebuck; U. S. 
Steel." 

Finally, the investor can look for some- 
thing more specialized. *Let him," says 
Mr. Loeb, *examine the reports of all 
the good leading investment companies 
or a summary of these made up by many 
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of the leading New York Stock Exchange 
brokers and let him pick out small indi- 
vidual issues for study and possible pur- 
chase. You'd be surprised to find that 
some very obscure companies that people 
have never thought about are revealed in 
this way." 

Only by building up his experience in 
trading in “active listed stocks,": Loeb 
feels, can the investor acquire ability to 
control his emotions—fear of loss, or 
greed—which can be very costly. 


Emotions Must Be Reigned 


Speculator Gerald Loeb would never, 
even for a moment, recommend the kind 
of reckless plunging that Bill Taylor did 
on Zenith, his first investment. Yet, he 
does maintain that once the investor has . 
the experience, he should begin to narrow 
his field, and put his money into one or 
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BOARD ROOM is a busy place during market hours. White 
rectangle in center of board is a screen showing magnified 
ticker tape, on which prices direct from exchange floor appear. 


TWO NOVICES get advice on an investment plan geared to 
their personal needs. Brokers find that conservative-looking 
investors sometimes turn out to be the biggest risk-takers of all. 
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two, or at most three or four, securities. 
The reason: enough time will be given to 
the choice of each so that every impor- 
tant detail about them will be known." 
Loeb is not, however, in favor of putting 
all the eggs in one basket. In fact, he 
says a cash reserve is essential if one 
wants to be a successful speculator; 
otherwise, golden opportunities will be 
missed. Losses should always be ruth- 
lessly cut. If a stock starts to slide, he is 
in favor of getting out, fast. Generally, 
he recommends profit taking when the 
gain hits 100 per cent. This is equivalent, 
he points out, to dividends for sixteen 
years at 6 per cent. He also emphasizes 
timing. No one should feel compelled to 
have his money constantly invested up to 
the last dollar. Money should be kept in 
the bank, until an inviting situation 
arises. 

Obviously, this kind of intelligent spec- 
ulation is conservative compared to some 
of the investing being done in today's 
market, and would not disturb even the 
worried head of the American Stock Ex- 
change, Edward T. McCormick, who re- 
cently fulminated against “the jackasses 
who think everything is going to keep 
going up.” But before any speculator em- 
barks on the risky trail to riches, he 
should take a close look at himself. 


The Psychology of Investing 


Psychoanalyst Dr. Morton B. Cantor is 
one of the few experts who has given the 
psychological problems of the investor 
some careful thought. “Fundamentally.” 
he says, “the investor must respect mon- 
ey, as a healthy part of himself. He 
should see investment as a means of 
rounding out his family needs. He should 
not approach it as a way of life. This 
leads to investing the grocery money.” 

One key to successful speculation, says 
Dr. Cantor, is the investor’s relationship 


to his broker. “There is a resemblance 
here to the parent-child relationship,” he 
says, “and like that relationship, it can 
be misused in two basic ways. An in- 
vestor can take a broker’s advice too 
much, by taking an ‘I’m an innocent babe 
and you’re an expert’ attitude. Brokers 
are not allowed by such a child investor 
to make mistakes. When they do, rage 
and distrust result. The second way of 
misusing the relationship is through re- 
bellion. The broker gives good advice, 
and the investor, like a contrary child, 
does the exact opposite.” 


They’re Your Stocks 


Cantor feels there are other aspects of 
the broker-investor relationship that can 
profit from analysis. “Too many people 
are ashamed to tell their brokers they 
don’t understand a certain transaction, 
or feel unable to make a decision. Other 
people feel they must constantly impress 
their brokers with their knowledge of the 
market, and their decisiveness.” 

In the long run, Cantor is convinced 
that the less dependent the investor is 
on his broker, the better. “The ultimate 
responsibility is always the investor’s, 
because it is his money. He should as- 
sume the responsibility, like an adult. 
You wouldn’t buy a house on the say-so 
of a real estate agent, no matter how 
well you knew him, because you have to 
live in it, not the agent. In the same way, 
you. not the broker, have to live with 
your stocks.” 

Sam Shulsky, Assistant Financial Edi- 
tor of the New York Journal-American, 
also urges financial frankness with your 
broker. “Don’t give him the impression 
you have untold resources if the $1,000 
you want to invest is one-half of all the 
money you have. Be specific about your 
investment program: how much you can 
invest, what you want the money to do 


for you, income, growth—and how soon 
you will be forced to rely on it. Above 
all don’t tell him you are there to ‘play 
the market’ when you have neither funds 
nor income warranting high risk taking. 
A good broker, like a good suit salesman, 
is there to give you a “good fit." You've 
got to cooperate. If you insist on wearing 
bold horizontal stripes when your figure 
calls for conservative black, you can't 
blame him too much." 

Shulsky constantly emphasizes invest- 
ing with an eye on practical needs. An 
older person, close to retirement, should 
have little or no interest in growth stocks. 
They pay practically nothing in divi- 
dends, because they constantly plow their 
profits back into the company. and divi- 
dend income is what a retired person 
needs. For them. therefore. the money- 
making big name companies are the best 
investment. Young people. whose earn- 
ings are probably on the rise, and hence 
do not need annual income from stocks, 
can invest in the growth companies. 
Growth investments are riskier, but youth 
can also afford to take a chance. 


Spur of the Moment Speculator 


Shulsky also has some strong com- 
ments on the emotional aspects of invest- 
ing. His favorite target is the impulsive, 
irregular speculator. He tells of a man 
from Chicago who wrote to him recently: 
"I've never bought any stock, and I’ve 
managed to save $24.000 over the years. 
Now I realize I’ve made a mistake. Please 
tell me what to buy. I’m sending a special 
delivery envelope for your answer, be- 
cause I want to invest this money right 
away." 

“This man," says Shulsky, “is no more 
in a position to invest than a trout fisher- 
man with a four pounder on the line is 
ready to help his wife select the living 
room drapes. What he's trying to do is 
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PAPER WORK is endless at the Merrill Lynch home office. 
The firm has 475,000 customer accounts, handles more than 
500,000 shares every day, sometimes handles as many as 1,000,000. 


make up in one week for a working life- 
time of imbalance in money manage- 
ment.” 

He tells of another man who com- 
plained to him: “I lost my shirt in the 
market in 1929, and I promised my wife 
I'd never buy another share of stock. But 
a few months ago I couldn’t stand the 
boasting of the fellows at the shop, so 
I put $4,500 into some oil stocks. Now 
I have a $1,000 loss. Hasn’t an honest 
guy got a chance in this racket?” 


Blue Chips Come Back 


“It so happens,” says Shulsky, “that 
the oil stock he bought is fair quality. 
But he bought only a few weeks before 
the Middle East crisis brought the roof 
down on a lot of international oil shares, 
his included. Eventually he may come 
out all right, assuming he doesn’t get 
emotional and decide to sell out at the 
bottom as he did in 1932, just because 
he got sore.” Unlike Loeb, Shulsky be- 
lieves in holding on to good stocks when 
they slide, because, as a glance over 
available statistics of the market’s fluc- 
tuations shows, blue chips usually come 
back. 

Far from Shulsky’s ideal—and equally 
far from the Loeb-style speculator—are 
what The Wall Street Journal calls the 
“amateur tipsters,” such as Mr. A., the 
young businessman the Journal recently 
profiled. This speculator operates on hot 
tips from his boss, his broker, his friend 
Herman, and even the third-hand word 
of a stranger he met in an airplane. 
Since 1957, he has netted a profit of 
about $7.000 on a total investment of 
about $9,000. to swell his holdings to 
$16,000. Not all A.'s gambles are success- 
ful. A few have doubled, and split. but 
others. such as a small Texas plastics 
company into which he sank $1,000, have 
vanished from the face of the financial 


Planning for the Pay-Off 


Investment is a matter of intelligent selection, and nobody 
has a monopoly on this business of making the correct choice. 
Information to help the investor make his selections is avail- 


able to everybody in the United States on a scale unknown any- 
where else in the world. It is most important to make use of this 
material constantly, for finance is a fluid, always-changing 
world. In the study of the market, continuity is more impor- 
tant than time spent. 


earth. A. agrees with broker Loeb, in 
scorning diversification. and recommend- 
ing eternal vigilance. “You can't ever buy 
anything and go to sleep on it. unless 
it’s something that’s asleep itself,” he 
says. Still, he operates from a sound 
financial base. He has income of about 
$25,000 a year, and he keeps his invest- 
ments within the bounds of a “fund” 
which he set up for that purpose. He 
does not bet the grocery money on his 
long shots. A. enjoys the excitement of 
the game. “Its like a hobby with me.” 


Only One Thing Is Sure 


Will A. get hurt if the market drops? 
Probably. Will the man who diversifies 
in blue chips get hurt too? Yes, but he 
won't get wiped out. Will the mutual 
fund investor come out ahead of both? 
Not necessarily. If his fund has a heavy 
investment in one industry, such as oils, 
and oils take the biggest dip in a down- 
turning market, his fund may do worse 
than the man who has bought his own 
diversification. In the market, nothing is 
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certain except the fact, so blandly de- 
scribed by J. P. Morgan, that “stocks 
tend to fluctuate.” 

Still, as Gerald Loeb points out, stocks 
did come back from the 1929 crash— 
not all stocks, but most of them. And the 
investor, by cutting his losses, and stay- 
ing alert to his opportunities, could, if he 
wished, come back too. 


Plunge With a Plan 


But what about money? It never came 
back. The purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has gone down, more or less steadily, 
since 1865. So, it would seem like a good 
idea to get part of your epidermis damp 
in the market. 

Whether you want to go in to the 
neck, or to the ankles, whether you 
want the water to be speculatively hot, 
or conservatively cool, is up to you. The 
important thing is to have a consistent 
plan which fits your practical needs— 
and your personal emotions. With both. 
you will be a happy and successful in- 
vestor. THE Exp 
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STOCK CERTIFICATES are microfilmed by one of firm's 
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Dick Hanley 


feel investors are wiser to check by phone. 


TAPE WATCHERS may sit in board room all day, following 
changing prices. Most brokers consider this a waste of time, 
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The World's Most 


Exclusive Bedrooms 


The Waldorf Towers is home to ex-Presidents, famous beauties, kings, maharajas, and 


plain millionaires. It has potentates’ slaves running through its halls, a railroad in its 


cellar, a manager who can say in nine languages, *Everyone who is anyone stays here.” 


BY RICHARD GEHMAN 


he most frequently told story about 
the Waldorf Towers. the part of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York which is made up of apartments 
tenanted by the rich and famous and 
glamorous and. sometimes, high-spirited. 
concerns the day a caller rang the switch- 
hoard and inquired, “Is the king in?” 

“Which king do you mean?” the op- 
erator asked. “We've got several.” 

The Waldorf Towers is among the most 
expensive of all apartment hotels in the 
United States, and is perhaps the most 
exclusive. There are places. notably in 
Miami Beach and Beverly Hills, where 
people can pay more money per day, but 
there is no other place in the United 
States where the simple act of laying 
one's head down for a night's rest can 
become. almost automatically, a cachet 
of higher prestige. The Towers, as ‘it is 
called by its patrons, has been the tem- 
porary and. in one instance. the perma- 
nent home of presidents of the United 
States, of kings and queens. of princes 
and dukes, of stars of stage and screen 
and boudoir, of captains of industry and 
merchant barons, of corporations and of 
the United States Embassy, of distin- 
guished names in the arts and sciences, 
and. finally, of Elsa Maxwell, who. of 
course, is in a category all by herself. 

The chambermaids, room service wait- 
ers, 'elevator operators, and bellmen in 
the Towers are by now accustomed to 
sights that would startle their counter- 
parts at other hotels. They think nothing 
of seeing a slave, or slaves. sleeping in 
the anterooms outside the bedchambers 
of Middle Eastern potentates. A gossip 
columnist would sense—and print—an 
item in a conversation between the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor and Cole Porter 
as they drop in the elevator to the 
ground; to the Towers personnel, such 
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encounters between celebrities are «so 
commonplace as to go unnoticed. The 
Towers is a living anthelogy of gossip 
items, a miniature Who’s Who that has 
supplied. for example, more personalities 
to Person to Person than any other hotel 
in New York. The more or less intimate 
home lives of Elsa Maxwell. Maurice 
Chevalier. Gina Lollobrigida. the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor. Xavier Cugat 
and Abbe Lane. and Maria Callas all 
were televised from there. 


A Princely Dish 


Perhaps the only time any Towers 
servant ever was taken aback was the day 
when some Arabian cooks, members of 
the retinue of a prince. went to the Wal- 
dorf kitchen, prepared a strange-looking 
dish, and gave it to a waiter. 

"What's this?" he asked, peeking 
doubtfully at a gelatinous mass in the 
server. 

*Lamb's eyes." he was told. He carried 
it up at arm's length. 

Nearly all the laborers in this gold- 
plated vertical mine have come to know 
the habits of their celebrated employers 
intimately. They know. for instance, that 
the opera star Maria Callas, whose rages. 
if the press is to be befieved, are of 
Wagnerian proportions, is at home a 
placid, industrious lady who works hard, 
and becomes distressed only when her 
poodle seems to be getting sick. They 
know that General Douglas MacArthur, 
who endured the privations of the Phil- 
ippines right along with his men. has 
the chambermaid lay a bedsheet over his 
bed after it is made up, so that he will not 
wrinkle the spread when he takes his 
afternoon nap. They know the whims and 
desires and moods, even unto such odd 
details as the fact that Cole Porter. an 
internationally known gourmet, relishes 


country-made sausages from his native 
West Virginia. with beans. to the exclu- 
sion of all other dishes. They know that 
the collection of Dresden in the apartment 
of ex-President Herbert Hoover must be 
dusted with inordinate care; it was his 
wife's. and he promised her that he would 
keep it until his death and then bequeath 
it to their children. And they know, 
finally. that when President Eisenhower 
is in for a visit (he nearly always stays 
in the Towers), they must put bottles of 
Poland water in his room, for he will 
drink nothing else. 

Fioravanti Dell'Agnese, manager of 
the Towers, is the man who sees that all 
such services are carried out. (On one 
or two occasions, which he does not es- 
pecially like to recall. he also has seen 
that some overthirsty patrons have been 
carried out as well.) Dell’Agnese, who 
is tall and gray and handsome as one 
of the characters in a Molnar play, 
makes sure not only that all the Towers 
residents are treated royally, whether or 
not they are royalty. but that, if they 
are, their countries’ flags are flown out- 
side whenever they are there. He has a 
collection of flags from virtually every 
country in the world. The only time he 
ever was hard put to produce the proper 
one was when a high Indonesian official 
came to stay. “An Indonesian flag could 
not be found,” he said recently, “but we 
then discovered that it was the same as 
the flag of Monaco, and accordingly we 
used that." 


The Embassy Suite 


No such problem exists in the case of 
the Great Seal of the United States, 
which also is displayed in the Towers. It 
is affixed above the door of a suite on 
the forty-second floor, the home of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, U.S. Ambassador to the 


United Nations. This suite is the only 
American embassy in the world not on 
foreign soil, and the only one located 
permanently in a hotel. 

The most nettling flag dilemma Dell’- 
Agnese ever had to face occurred when 
Vice-President Alben Barkley arrived at 
the Towers on the same day that two 
five-star generals, George C. Marshall 
and Omar Bradley, came in. MacArthur, 
also a five-star man, was in residence. 
too. Dell'Agnese knew that Barkley took 
precedence over the generals, of course; 
he flew his flag at one entrance of the 
Waldorf and a red five-star general's flag 
at another. Then a New York newspaper 
called the Pentagon and discovered that 
General Marshall, who was then Secre- 
tary of Defense, had his own flag. Dell’- 
Agnese had run out of entrances over 
which he could hang flags; to his relief, 
General Marshall set everything to rights 
by checking out the next day. 


Run With Calm, Cool Efficiency 


That was one of the few times that 
Dell'Agnese, or for that matter any of 
the Towers personnel, ever was per- 
turbed. They all operate with first-rate 
efficiency simply because the Towers is 
housed in a plant of such imposing pro- 
portions. Towers residents have their own 
railroad siding—tracks running out of 
Grand Central go beneath the building— 
and their own free parking lot. (The 
management wishes the hotel had its own 
heliport, but realizes it can't have every- 
thing.) The Towers occupies the north- 
ern, or Fiftieth Street, spire of the im- 
mense, city-block-in-area — Waldorf-As- 
toria, which fronts on Park Avenue and 
has Lexington Avenue as its back alley. 
It is forty-seven stories high, this spire, 
but only the 28th to 42nd floors are con- 
sidered the Towers. Floors 21 to 27 are 
called the Lower Towers. The floors from 
43 to 47, for the benefit of those who are 
keeping count, contain sprinkler systems, 
elevator machinery, etc. 

The Towers is not some small, in- 
town stop that one can charge to a 
credit-card account and bill the com- 
pany for later. It might seem like that 
to Karim Aga Khan, or possibly to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda or to any given 
Texan (the Texans have been coming in 
droves during the past decade). but to 
the rest of us, $4,000 per year per room 
is not precisely a handful of walking- 
around money. Moreover, it is impossible 
to rent just one room, even at $4,000 
per year. The smallest apartments con- 
sist of two rooms, which as your pocket 
adding machine will tell you, is $8,000 
per year; the largest, or ^A" apartments, 
made up of eight or nine rooms, go as 
high as $36,000 per year. It is possible 
for a person to rent a suite for a single 
night or two, but practically no one 
ever does. The one-night rate begins at 
approximatly $85 and goes up. Last 
year the 110 rooms in the Towers proper 
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THE TOWERS’ PATRONS occupy 110 rooms on floors 28 to 42 in the 
northern spire of the Waldorf. Last year’s rent totaled over $1,000,000. 
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Cardinal rule: never ask one royal tenant to move for another. 


brought in a rental of over $1,000,000, 
room-service charges not included, and 
the last time I saw Conrad Hilton, who 
realized a boyhood ambition by buying 
the Waldorf-Astoria and the Towers ten 
years ago, he was looking as merry as a 
suntanned, pouchy-eyed grig. 

The Towers is perhaps the only hotel 
in America that can claim that it has 
never been beaten for a bill by a guest, 
excuse me, a patron (the management 
refers to guests only as “patrons’”). For 
one thing, all prospective tenants are 
carefully screened as soon as they apply 
for a suite. Each tenant is required to 
sign a contract specifying how long he in- 
tends to stay, and to seal it by shelling 
out one month's rent in advance. 

As is only fitting for people who are 
willing to pay so well for lodgings, 
Towers people do not have to mingle 
with the herd in the main lobby of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. They have their own 
entrance, on the Fiftieth Street side of 
the hotel, plus their own desk, their own 
bellman's stand, and their own house- 
keepers and chambermaids. Some of 


Reputable Service 


THE QUEEN MOTHER o/ England stays at the Towers 
whenever she's in New York. On one such visit (above, 
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them, too, have their own telephones. but 
those who don't are given the facilities 
of the Towers’ own switchboard, the op- 
erators of which screen all incoming 
calls. The operators used to dread the 
day when Frank Sinatra or some other 
idol checked in; not only did they have 
to cope with his business calls, but also 
they had to attempt to stave off scores 
of love-starved teenagers, not to mention 
love-starved full-grown women, who were 
hoping to get a word with the star. In 
Sinatra's case, there is always compen- 
sation for the extra work; he usually 
leaves a liberal tip for “the broads on 
the switchboard," as he calls them. 


A Tip on Towers Tenants 


That is exceptional behavior for a 
Towers tenant; all of them tip. but they 
do not tip as well as transients, and 
one or two tip only once each year. “The 
ironic part of it," said one attendant to 
me, “is that the ones who tip the worst 
always expect the best service." He 
speaks with acerbity of the Texan, a 
man who is on the list of the twenty-five 


escorted by Grayson Kirk) she was the guest of honor at the 
bicentennial celebration of Columbia University's founding. 


richest men in the United States, who 
after a two-months’ stay rewarded his 
chambermaid with a single dollar. “I 
wanted to give it back to him," the lady 
said later. “If he needed his money that 
bad, he sure needed that buck more'n 
I did." On the other hand, another Texan, 
possibly a nouveau riche, once gave a 
doorman twenty dollars just for helping 
him into a taxi. Chaim Weizmann, the 
founding father of Israel, handed a 
chambermaid a one hundred dollar bill. 
The worst tipper of all time, says one 
old hand, was the film star Wallace 
Beery, who gave only a quarter no mat- 
ter how many bags a bellboy carried in. 
“But he was such a nice fellow, nobody 
held it against him." Will Rogers used 
to tip no more than a dollar, and ac- 
companied each tip with a lecture on 
how the country's taxes were keeping 
him two steps from the poorhouse. 
The gentle cowboy would have had 
difficulty getting used to the poorhouse 
after spending some time in the Towers. 
The furniture makes much of that which 
I have seen in rooms in Buckingham 


Palace. that drafty cavern, look shoddy. 
The floors are furnished alternately in 
old English and French styles. Most of 
the pieces were purchased by Lucius 
Boomer, the first manager of this new, 
uptown version of the old Waldorf-As- 
toria, on a shopping trip he and some 
lieutenants made to Europe just before 
the hotel opened. Boomer also brought 
back some of the marble fireplaces that 
grace many rooms. These fireplaces do 
not work; they glow only when red elec- 
tric light bulbs are piled up in them. 
One night when Eddie Condon, jazz mu- 
sician and wit, went up to visit a friend 
of his, Lindsey Hopkins, a wealthy 
Southern real estate man and industrial- 
ist, he was struck by the sight of one 
such fireplace. “Lindsey,” he said, “I’m 
cold—would you mind throwing another 
bulb on the fire?" 

Some tenants—less than a dozen— pre- 
fer to furnish their own suites. The most 
magnificent in the Towers is that of Cole 
Porter, full of priceless pieces he brought 
back from a fabulous apartment he once 
kept in Paris. Several tenants, at con- 
siderable cost, have converted their ter- 
races into solariums and miniature green- 
houses. The one occupied by Ambassador 
and Mrs. Lodge is a showplace; the 
Lodges entertain more than any other 
Towers tenants. They have ambassadors 
from other nations for dinner nearly 
every evening. They, like all other ten- 
ants, must avail themselves of Waldorf- 
Astoria room service, and they keep the 
help busy finding exotic native dishes 
with which to please their foreign guests. 
Most Towers apartments are equipped 
with small serving pantries, but the man- 
agement prefers that its patrons cook 
nothing more complicated than coffee. 


Costly Possessions 


Some, nevertheless, have tried to cook 
themselves and each other. One night a 
few years ago, one Baron von Zeilen, 
described by an acquaintance as one of 
the wealthiest of the residents (on his 
estate in The Netherlands he employs 
forty gardeners), was playing cards in 
his sitting room with a few friends. One 
of the keener noses detected smoke. The 
Baron opened a door to a bedroom and 
found that a fire, started perhaps by a 
forgotten cigarette, had burned the room 
out entirely. The fire even had burned 
itself out. Small, forlorn piles of smoking 
ashes lay where the bureau, beds, chairs, 
etc. had been. The Baron was distressed 
over the burning of the furniture (which 
was the Towers'). but he was even more 
distressed over the loss of a mink blanket 
he had thrown over his bed. 

Dell'Agnese, the manager, told me 
about the mink blanket. When I asked 
him about other costly possessions of 
patrons, he coughed discreetly and 


Reputable Service 


THE TRUMANS, frequent Towers visitors, usually stay in the presidential 
suite. Here they pose with Wallace W. Lee, Jr., resident manager of Waldorf. 


looked pained. “Many of our patrons do 
own valuable things,” he said. “There is 
one lady here whose collection of jewelry 
must be priceless. She has been married 
four times in the fifteen years I have 
been here, and each husband has given 
her more jewelry and more money.” He 
would not mention her name; all he 
would say is that she lives on a high 
floor and, in addition to her Towers 
apartment, owns a huge house in Florida. 

The majority of the patrons own 
residences elsewhere—in Florida, Palm 
Springs, Beverly Hills, Paris and Cannes. 
Some seem to acquire the houses absent- 
mindedly. When Jack L. Warner, the 
movie magnate, was a regular Towers- 
dweller, his wife expressed a desire for 
a place on the Riviera. Warner sent a 
Towers bellman over to a real-estate 
clearing house for a sheaf of brochures, 
and shortly thereafter bought a $250,000 
villa at Cap-d’Antibes, sight unseen. From 
that point on, Warner spent less and less 
time at the Towers, although he kept his 
apartment. That is not uncommon for 
residents. One man kept the same suite 


for three years and spent less than a 
week a year in it. This kind of behavior 
puzzles the management, who are pleased 
to get the business but can’t help won- 
dering why such people don’t take ad- 
vantage of the suites which are held 
aside exclusively for transients. One such 
is 35A, the Presidential Suite, the most 
sumptuous of them all. The Presidential 
is reserved for the most special temporary 
visitors, such as, appropriately enough, 
the President. This was the suite occu- 
pied by the Queen Mother of England 
when she stayed in the city in 1956. 


Full House With a Queen 


Before her arrival, Dell’Agnese first 
had asked an attendant of Prince Faisal 
of Saudi Arabia if he would mind va- 
cating his quarters while the Queen 
rested. That was the first and last time 
he ever requested one royal tenant to 
move for another. Faisal’s sidemen were 
so indignant that if they had had their 
camels there they would have fed Dell’ 
Agnese to them. The harassed manager 
then decided to put up the Queen Mother 
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ELSA MAXWELL pays a reduced rate for her Towers apartment. She acts as a 


social magnet attracting such celebrities as Italy's Gina Lollobrigida (above). 


in 35A, but not without some justifiable 
trepidation. 

His apprehension was due to the sim- 
ple fact that the Towers is the part-time 
home of the Duke of Windsor, the Queen 
Mother's brother-in-law, and, of course, 
of the Duchess of same. He did not be- 
lieve that the Queen Mother would be 
pleased if she found that she was staying 
in the same hostelry sometimes occupied 
by the abdicated king. But Dell'Agnese's 
worry on that occasion was as nothing 
compared to that which plagued him 
when Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip, 
resting briefly before taking a night flight 
back to England, checked in and were 
put into 28-A, the selfsame suite that the 
Windsors live in when they are in resi- 
dence. Fortunately, no one let anything 
slip, and the royal couple enjoyed their 
stay at the Towers. 


You Pays Your Money... 


Many people believe that celebrities 
such as the Windsors live rent-free at the 
Towers. This is not true. As the Towers 
management sees it, it needs neither pub- 
licity nor prestige—and besides, it has a 
waiting list. 

Some tenants do get reduced rates. 
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Among them is Miss Elsa Maxwell, whose 
rent is cut to about half because she acts 
as a kind of official party-giver, social 
arbiter, and magnet to draw in solvent 
members of the international set, a group 
she may be said to have invented. Miss 
Maxwell is as regal as any queen or 
princess who ever stopped at the Tow- 
ers. She spends most of the day propped 
up in bed, chattering away on the tele- 
phone. Miss Maxwell admits cheerfully 
that the hotel cuts her rent (“How else 
could I afford to live here?") and also 
told me once that she is certain that 
General MacArthur also enjoys a reduc- 
tion. “But why shouldn't he?" she de- 
manded. *A hero like that ought to live 
anywhere free for the rest of his life!" 
The traditions of hospitality and gra- 
ciousness that Towers tenants now en- 
joy date back to March 13, 1893, when 
the first Waldorf opened at the corner of 
Thirty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, 
where the Empire State building now 
stands, The first one was built by William 
Waldorf Astor, grandson of the original 
John Jacob Astor, and was one of the 
seven wonders of the metropolitan world, 
a gathering-place for such free-wheelers 
as Diamond Jim Brady and John W. 


(*Bet-a-Million") Gates, as well as 
Randolph Guggenheim, who once gave 
a dinner for forty friends. Cost: $250 
per plate. The hotel lasted until 1929, and 
was killed, its management said, by Pro- 
hibition. Almost as soon as it died, a new 
corporation decided to build the present 
Waldorf. Lucius Boomer, who had been 
manager of the old hotel, was brought in 
to run the new one. The Towers was his 
idea. Some years before this, he had built 
the Sherry-Netherland, an exclusive 
apartment hotel with quarters for both 
permanent and transient residents, and 
he wanted to build an even more elegant 
place within the confines of a huge com- 
mercial hostelry. “Here,” he said, “we 
will have a place that will guarantee 
privacy for its patrons." 


The Secret Towers 


Boomer was regarded as the foremost 
hotelier in America. A handsome man, 
full of vibrant energy, he knew everybody 
in the upper-crust society in Europe and 
the United States, and it was largely be- 
cause of him that the hordes of royal, 
rich, and famous personages began an 
uninterrupted parade into the Towers. 
“Today, everybody who is anybody stays 
here," says Dell'Agnese, who was in the 
Foreign Department when the Towers 
opened (he speaks nine languages), and 
who became manager of it fifteen years 
ago. He was selected not only because of 
his experience as a hotelman, which is 
vast, but because his discretion is even 
vaster. One day I asked to see a list of 
the people who were staying at the Tow- 
ers. After much trembling, coughing, and 
fluttering of the hands, he produced one 
that included Jack L. Warner, the movie 
man; J. Myer Schine, the hotel man; 
John Cowles, the newspaper man; Arthur 
Loew, the movie theatre man; and Mrs. 
Horace Elgin Dodge, the money woman. 
It also included a number of corporations 
who kept suites in the Towers, using 
them to put up executives, butter up cli- 
ents, and write off on their corporate fed- 
eral income taxes. As I was surrepti- 
tiously copying ,off those names, Dell- 
Agnese interrupted by saying quietly, 
“Of course, practically none of these peo- 
ple are here now. This is an old list." 
No amount of cajolery would induce him 
to part with a current list, and I hereby 
apologize to all jewel thieves and cat 
burglars who picked up this article and 
began reading it in the hope of making 
some future plans. 

Despite Dell'Agnese's advanced case 
of motherhenorrhea, I did manage to find 
out a few things about some of the 
patrons. I learned, for example, that the 
first person to sign a lease was Louis 
Calder, a paper manufacturer, who af- 
fixed his signature the very day the Tow- 
ers opened. He drew suite 40A and moved 


in at once with his wife and two chil- 
dren. “I’d always wanted a home in the 
country and an apartment in the city, 
but not one my wife would have to keep 
up,” Calder, now eighty, says today. “The 
Towers was ideal—right in the center of 
town, within easy reach of theatres and 
restaurants." Calder has never moved. Af- 
ter his children grew up and left home, 
he and his wife transferred their belong- 
ings from 40A into a smaller, three-room 
suite, 34C. In the course of his twenty- 
eight-year tenancy, Calder has soaked up 
much of the atmosphere of privacy that 
suffuses the Towers. “I know some of my 
neighbors," he says, “but I wouldn't want 
to say which ones. They might not like it. 
That’s the great thing about the Towers: 
you can live there for years and never 
know your neighbor. He goes about his 
business and you go about yours." 

Next to Calder, the oldest resident is 
Charles Edison, who kept his suite dur- 
ing his term as Governor of New Jersey, 
commuting to the New Jersey state house 
at Trenton, and also during his term as 
Secretary of the Navy. The third man in 
length of tenure is ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, also beloved of the staff. When 
the Waldorf opened, Hoover, then in of- 
fice, broadcast a message from the White 
House; it was the first and last time a 
President of the United States ever 
opened a hotel. When Hoover left the 
White House he moved at once to the 
Towers and has been there ever since. 
Now eighty-five, he may very well be the 
busiest and most energetic person in the 
place. In his suite, 31A, he keeps a corps 
of secretaries busy transcribing his writ- 
ings from the original longhand in which 
he commits them to paper. and he re- 
ceives more callers in a single day than 
many men half his age. Among them, sur- 
prisingly enough, is ex-President Tru- 
man, who likes to stop up and chat for a 
few minutes when he is staying in the 
Towers. The Towers thus has a monopoly 
on ex-Presidents of the United States, 
for Truman stays there on virtually every 
visit he makes to New York. It was there 
that he awaited news of the birth of his 
second grandchild some months ago. 


Well-Heeled Simplicity 


In a place where so much wealth 
abounds, one might expect to hear many 
stories of high life, extravagance, and 
carousing. As a matter of fact, the Tow- 
ers people live in relative simplicity. The 
whole point of the Towers, of course, is 
to let its well-heeled guests live in an 
atmosphere of luxury without maintain- 
ing a large staff of servants. 

At one time, some costly, magnificent 
dinners were given in Towers suites. Lu- 
cius Boomer used to entertain close 
friends once each year with menus that 
were talked about for years afterward, 


Ted Saucier, who used to be public rela- 
tions man for the Waldorf, remembers 
that on one of these occasions the center- 
piece of the table was a huge tank with 
an underwater scene that cost, easily, 
$5.000; for another dinner, Boomer built 
a miniature Scandinavian forest in the 
center of the table. 


High Jinks à la Diamond Jim 


Only a few patrons still live in the 
Diamond Jim tradition. One such is John 
Ringling North. the circus man. who likes 
to stay at the Towers when he is not in 
Florida or racing around the country in 
his private railroad car. North's parties 
occasionally go on for days. with the host, 
a man of apparently inexhaustible en- 
ergy, playing his saxophone far into the 
night while his guests consume tubfuls 
of vintage champagne. Some Hollywood 
stars also become infected with the spirit 
of old-time hurrah. Once a noted director 
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and some friends started a game of touch 
football in the sitting room of a suite; 
neighbors, believing a fight was in prog- 
ress, called the desk in alarm. “It’s only 
a football game," they were told. Another 
time, a television producer from the West 
Coast called the desk in the morning and 
asked that someone be sent out to get a 
pair of pants, size 32 waist, 33 inches 
length. *I threw mine out the window last 
night," he explained cheerfully. This was 
the same man who, one morning, ordered 
a gallon of Bloody Marys. The waiter 
naturally assumed that he was giving a 
breakfast party, and arrived laden with 
a dozen glasses. “Why are you giving me 
all those tumblers?" the man demanded. 
“T only need one." 

By and large, today's entertainment at 
the Towers is on a relatively modest 
scale. “The guests.” says one ex-em- 
ployee, *are models of inconspicuous con- 
sumption. Over the years we had some 
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TOWERS MANAGER Dell Agnese (right) greeting Crown Prince Abdul Ilah 
of Iran during a U, S. visit. Last year the Prince was assassinated in Iran. 
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remarkable small dinners given there. 
Mrs. Edwin I. Hilson's abilities as a 
hostess were seldom surpassed. Mrs. 
Charles Engelhardt knew good food and 
wines as few other women did. George 
Bagby's dinners were memorable. But 
you know, there are few millionaires in 
this country who know how to live like 
millionaires. Imaginative spending of 
money for food, drink and luxury takes 
almost a lifetime of thought and care.” 
There have been several times when 
the management has devoutly wished that 
its rich clientele would give a bit more 
thought and care to their wealth. When 
Henry Luce, the publisher, and his wife, 
Clare Boothe Luce, were in residence, 
Luce had a habit of leaving his door im- 
properly latched when he retired at 
night. An enterprising burglar somehow 
learned of this, and one night after the 
Luces had retired he paid them a visit. 
He slipped in easily and rifled Mrs. 
Luce’s jewel box. Then he ventured into 
Luce’s bedroom to see what he could find. 


Pictorial Parade 


Luce awoke and drowsily asked who was 
there. “Night watchman, sir,” the quick- 
thinking thief said. He left with a haul 
later estimated at approximately $65,000. 
Mrs. Luce at first did not know what 
had been taken; she could not remember 
which of her gems were in tke Towers 
and which were in their country place. 
The burglar was never caught. 


Not Registered on the Meter 


A Long Island lady once threw the 
staff into a turmoil when she reported the 
theft of a diamond and ruby necklace. 
Detectives, bellmen, and other staff mem- 
bers turned the apartment inside out, 
looking for the necklace or clues. When 
the entire place had been combed, a 
policeman arrived. The lady had lost her 
necklace in a taxi, and the driver had 
turned it in at a police station. 

Such episodes provide headaches for 
the staff, but what really sends their 
aspirin bills rocketing upward is a State 
Visit, which requires so much organiza- 


JUST ARRIVING: Crown Prince Al Faisal of Saudi Arabia and one of his 


sons. Exotic native costumes are a common sight at the Waldorf Towers. 
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tion and planning that Manager Dell- 
Agnese turns a little green when one is 
in the offing. He first learns of such mo- 
mentous occasions through a leak from 
someone in the Protocol section of the 
State Department. One can very well 
imagine the muffled telephone call: “Psst, 
Delly old boy, don't say Z told you, but 
the Sultan of Xanadu is going to visit 
Ike soon, and he'l be staying in New 
York, and better get ready." The Towers 
handles virtually all State Visits that 
include New York. Dell'Agnese, without 
seeming to do it, since secrecy must be 
preserved, promptly puts aside a suite or 
suites for the appointed time, which he 
generally learns about through the news- 
papers. In due course he is approached 
personally and officially by a State De- 
partment man, and the two of them pick 
out the accommodations that will be 
needed, map out the banquets and other 
functions that the catering department 
will have to provide, and arrange all de- 
tails. This is often done a year ahead of 
time. Dell'Agnese now has plans that 
extend as far forward as 1962. 

Actually, the preparations are the 
smallest of Dell'Agnese's worries. Once 
the royal parties arrive he must be ready 
for all sorts of unexpected customs and 
habits. He will never forget the visit of 
King Ibn Saud: “He had seventy-six peo- 
ple with him, including two coffee-mak- 
ers. They brought their own coffee and 
insisted upon brewing it in our kitchen. 
The whole Towers smelled of that coffee 
throughout their visit.” 


It Could Only Happen Here 


Dell’Agnese worries most over the 
possibility that a royal guest will be in- 
sulted. There have been several near- 
misses over the years. One took place 
when a Texas oil man and a Moslem 
prince happened to meet in the hall. The 
Texan was presented, and within a few 
minutes he felt himself to be on a 
chummy enough basis to say to the prince 
patronizingly, ^You know, Prince, I been 
thinkin’. Your country is about the size 
of Texas. We both got oil. PII bet if we 
could move all your people to Texas, and 
all of our people to your country, inside 
of ten years you'd have the richest coun- 
try in the world . . . and Texas would be 
flat on its back." Dell'Agnese does not 
know what caused the Texan to make the 
remark, and he has not found out what 
the Moslem's reply was. When it hap- 
pened, he went down to his office and shut 
himself in, to shudder. When Dell- 
Agnese recalls it today, he still gets the 
trembles, but he takes an oblique pleas- 
ure in reflecting that such an encounter 
probably could not have taken place any- 
where else in the United States. It could 
only have happened in the Waldorf 
"Towers. Tue Exp 


Philadelphia's 
Robin Hood Swindler 


Robert Boltz never had to stoop to stealing from the poor, because 


millionaires gave him their money by the bushel. With ease he took Main Liners 
for $2,500,000 in the most flagrant stock swindle of our time. 


BY ALAN IIYND 


4 | Nhe con man usually finds his vic- 
tims among the middle classes or 
the poor, where simple minds are 

supposed to be more abundant. It is the 

rare con artist who has the nerve, the 
brains, and the dodge to take on the rich. 

But there was one rascal—Robert 
Boltz, a Philadelphia lawyer—who 
proved that Main Line coupon-clippers 
were, when you came right down to it, 
just as easy to swindle as poor working- 
class widows. Abandoning Blackstone to 
become an investment counsellor and 
then a confidence man, Boltz took the 
well-heeled set for an estimated $2,500,- 
000 by working, for thirteen years, the 
ancient rob-Peter-to-pay-Paul dodge in 
the high-bracket precincts ringing the 
Quaker City. 

Boltz, who has served his time for his 
crimes, is again circulating in Philadel- 
phia, staring down his surviving victims 
when he chances to encounter them on 
the street. But Robbin’ Bob, as he came 
to be called, is now seventy-three and 
unlikely to step beyond the pale again. 
With the craze for investment sweeping 
the country, what worries Better Business 
Bureaus is the probability that there are 
other operators like Boltz lurking in the 
fiscal bushes. It may behoove us, then, to 
scrutinize the Boltz saga, the better to 
understand what made the man tick and 
to see how he outsmarted a group of 
ladies and gentlemen long believed to be 
the possessors of soaring financial IQs. 

Robert Boltz was born in 1886, in the 
Germantown section of Philadelphia, into 
an upper-middle-class family that had 
tobacco interests in Cuba. After graduat- 
ing from Pennsylvania Military College, 
Boltz tried to get into West Point but 
was turned down because he was color 
blind. *That optical defect of Bob's was 
one day to give us a sort of a grim 


chuckle," one Main Line economic royal- 
ist tells me, “because if Robbin’ Bob 
couldn't tell the color of money, he sure 
could smell the stuff." 

Boltz, who seems to have been born 
with the instincts of the snob, met his 
first social rebuff when, at the age of 
twenty-two, he graduated from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. His family 
had never had what it takes to get into 
the Social Register and, the tribal folk- 
ways of the landed rich being what they 
are, Bob was turned down in his bid to 
run with the upper crust. 

Pulling up stakes. Boltz went to New 
Orleans, there to handle the importing 
division of his family's tobacco business. 
But, yearning for his native city, and still 
determined to make the social grade 
there somehow, he returned. Now thirty- 
one, he plunged into a two-year law 
course at the University of Pennsylvania, 
got married to a childhood sweetheart, 
and joined a Philadelphia law firm which 
handled, among other things, estate set- 
tlements. He and his wife were living in 
a rambling rented house on a quiet, cor- 
rect street in Germantown. 


The *Deacon" 


Bob Boltz. who could have passed as 
an aristocrat almost anywhere, was a tall. 
solemn-faced man, peering at the world 
through thick-lensed, gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses. His banker'sgray suits were 
made by a tony Walnut Street tailor, and 
he sent to England for his high brown 
shoes with leather heels. Bob was knock- 
kneed and loose-jointed and, as he ambu- 
lated into the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
for a spot of lunch with business and 
professional friends, he gave the impres- 
sion of being strung together with wires. 
Once seen. Boltz. whose friends began to 
call him the Deacon, was remembered. 


Boltzs ^ outstanding characteristic, 
though, was his superior air. He had a 
way of clearing his throat before speak- 
ing and looking down his long nose at 
people—traits which antagonized judges. 
insulted witnesses, and alienated jurors. 
Eventually the word got around that Bob 
was no great shakes as a barrister. 


Tired of Being Poor But Honest 


One afternoon, when Boltz was in his 
forty-fourth year and the future promised 
little more than a protracted fight with 
the wolf at the door, he fell to speculat- 
ing. There were. in the dear, dead. un- 
complicated late twenties, only two kinds 
of people in the country: those who were 
cleaning up in the stock market and 
those who needed their heads examined. 
As a result. businessmen of a new spe- 
cies—the investment counsellor—were 
springing up like mushrooms. Boltz was 
acquainted with a couple of these coun- 
sellors, and he knew that they were three- 
alarm frauds who were barely capable of 
keeping their own checking accounts 
straight. So Bob decided to abandon the 
law and become an investment counsel- 
lor. He knew, from his firm’s civil prac- 
tice, where the money lay in the society 
belt. 

Thus, one fine day in the spring of 
1927, Robert Boltz could be found en- 
sconced in a handsome two-room, pan- 
elled suite in the 1500 block on Walnut 
Street behind a door bearing the legend: 
ROBERT BOLTZ, INVESTMENT COUNSELLOR. 

Bob Boltz had, seven years before, be- 
come intrigued by the machinations of 
the little Boston con man, Charles Ponzi, 
who had. in the space of eight months, 
raked in millions by the simple device 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Ponzi. pre- 
tending to have an inside track on mys- 
terious channels of international high 
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Philadelphia's Robin Hood Swindler (continued) 


Hearst News Photo 


*ROBBIN' BOB” always had a Bible on his office desk and a hymn on 
his lips. A routine telephone call exposed his thirteen-year investment fraud. 
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finance, had paid investors 50 per cent 
on their money every three months. But. 
being a fraud to begin with, little Charlie 
had eventually run into the law of dimin- 
ishing returns and wound up in prison. 

Bob Boltz, sitting there in his hand- 
some new office, decided to take a leaf 
from Ponzi's book, yet remain within the 
law. Ponzi had, for the most part, dealt 
with poor working people; Bob, passing 
up the widows and orphans, would con- 
centrate on the rich. Boltz was going to 
play the market with the money of his 
rich clients, make big killings, and cut 
himself in for a share of the gravy. He 
had no way of knowing in advance, of 
course, that his plan wasn't going to 
work out and that he was eventually to 
master-mind one of the biggest con games 
in the annals of modern crime. 


Setting Them Up 


Con men are born, not made, and Bob 
Boltz was a born con man. He knew 
instinctively how to set the scene before 
selling himself to his clients. Using hind- 
sight, he prepared a fraudulent but im- 
pressive-looking chart purporting to show 
that he had purchased certain stocks for 
certain unnamed clients on specific dates 
and sold the stocks on subsequent dates 
at juicy profits. “Hanging up there on 
Bob's wall" one of his victims has told 
me, “that chart looked as genuine and 
impressive as all hell. No wonder it 
fooled everybody." 

The phony chart in place, Boltz now 
looked about for his first client—a woman 
who was doing well at the bank. He 
picked up the telephone and called Mrs. 
Annie Carnell, a middle-aged widow for 
whom, as an attorney, he had solved 
some routine legal problems. Mrs. Car- 
nell, Boltz knew, had $90,000 lying 
around in several savings accounts. “I 
would, my dear," Bob said to the widow, 
“like to have a little talk with you." 

When the loaded lady walked into 
Boltz's office, the first thing that caught 
her eye was that spurious chart on the 
wall—a chart that Boltz was to change, 
through the years, to blend with market 
conditions. “I’d like to do the same for 
you as I have done for my other clients," 
Boltz was saying to Mrs. Carnell as she 
studied the chart. *It occurs to me that 
some of that money you have in those 
savings accounts should be working a 
lot harder for you than it is." 

“Mr. Boltz," said Mrs. Carnell, turning 
to look Boltz straight in the eye, “I’ve 
been thinking that very same thing.” 

Next day, Mrs. Carnell walked into 
Boltz’s office with $10,000 in cash and 
handed it to the scoundrel-to-be. Now 
Boltz had Mrs. Carnell sign an agreement 
stating that she was to turn over to him 
25 per cent of all profits over 6 per cent 
that he made for her. The agreement 


added that Boltz would supply the widow 
with a quarterly statement showing how 
she was doing. Next, flashing Mrs. Car- 
nell's agreement, Boltz quickly rounded 
up several other investors. who put up 
anywhere from $1.000 to $5.000. 

It was during those first ninety days 
that Boltz, the crook at heart, knew that 
he would have to turn into a crook in 
actuality. Plunging into the market with 
his clients’ money. he was quickly thrown 
behind his own fiscal goal line. He re- 
plunged and he re-plunged. but every 
desperate move was worse than the pre- 
ceding one. When the time approached 
for Boltz to make out Mrs. Carnell's first 
quarterly statement. with the statements 
of the other investors to follow shortly 
afterward. Boltz. as he was later to ad- 
mit, toyed with the idea of fleeing. He 
reconsidered. however. and didn't get 
around to taking flight until thirteen 
years after that. 

Boltz had kept enough money to one 
side to write a “profit” check to Mrs. 
Carnell for almost $1,090. So he made 
out a statement for the lady and wrote 
down how he had, during the preceding 
three months, purchased certain stocks 
and made that profit. Then he dropped 
the statement and the check into the 
mails and sat back to await the result. 

The result was quick and exciting. 
Mrs. Carnell was on the telephone im- 
mediately after the mail arrived. “Mr. 
Boltz!" she said. “You wonderful man!” 

After some soft words from Boltz. Mrs. 
Carnell reappeared in his office with 
$10.000 more to invest and with a letter 
thanking the investment counsellor for 
having handled her money in such a way 
as to make it earn at the rate of almost 
400 per cent per annum. She was. before 
she was through, to fork over her entire 


$90,000. 
Churchgoing Crook 


The following Sunday, in the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Germantown, 
where Boltz was a pious elder and 
(wouldn't you know it?) helped take up 
the collection, he hung around the side- 
walk after services. His game was to 
flash that letter from Mrs. Carnell before 
a few well-heeled members of the con- 
gregation. *Heavens, Bob!" came a typi- 
cal comment. “What a fantastic profit! 
What's your secret?" The Deacon just 
stuck. the letter back into his pocket. 
gazed off into space and looked wise. 
On the following Monday, though, several 
of the parishioners dropped into Bob's 
office, fountain pens poised over check 
books. 

As time passed, The North American 
Investment Fund. Incorporated. as Boltz 
was calling his racket. slowly mush- 
roomed. The investors who were one day 
to swear at Bob were now swearing by 


him. They were getting those juicy earn- 
ings checks every quarter. Privately. 
though, Boltz was having a hard time. 
Once in a while. he would score a minor 
triumph in the market. with three sepa- 
rate brokerage handling his 
plunges, but for the most part Boltz con- 
tinued to exercise singularly bad judg- 
ment and kept losing other people's 
money. He was constantly in need of new 
investors. 


The Husband Takes the Wife 


One night. after dinner. Mrs. Boltz, 
who had inherited a modest fortune. said 
to her husband: *Bob, why don't you take 
my money and invest it for me?" Bob 
just looked at his wife. A streak of 
pride had. up to now. stayed him from 
touching Mrs. Boltzs money. But now 
he agreed to take the money. Three 
months later, when Mrs. Boltz received 
her first fraudulent earnings check. she 
thought her tall. gangling husband was 
just. wonderful. 

It wasn't until October 1929. when he 
had been an investment counsellor for 
two and a half vears. that Bob Boltz 
began to hit it big. That was the month 
of the great Wall Street crash. The 
sound of the crash. especially on a day 
that came to be known as Black Friday. 
reverberated throughout the land. Ruined 
men were jumping out of high windows. 

Boltz. naturally, was wiped out in the 
crash. But. cagily, he had kept a fairly 
substantial reserve fund to meet several 
earnings statements that were about due. 
The Monday after Black Friday. when 
Bob met his friends for lunch in the 
Bellevue-Stratford. they naturally asked 
him how he had fared in the holocaust. 
The Deacon, looking smug and righteous, 
reached into his pocket and pulled out 
a batch of checks that he was about to 
mail to some clients. 

“You don't mean to say, Bob." said 
one friend, “that you made money in 
that market last week!” 

“I saw it coming,” said Boltz. clearing 
his throat. *and sold short." By selling 
short. Boltz meant that he had invested 
in the market to go down instead of up. 
His friends just sat there. looking at the 
man. stunned with admiration. 

By nightfall. the fiction that Bob 
Boltz had cleaned up in the Wall Street 
crash was circulating in the devastated 
precincts of the suburban society belt. 
We can easily visualize the socialites in 
their mansions, the sky dark outside the 
casement windows, the log fires cheery 
within. butlers treading softly with high- 
ball refills. the talk all about Boltz. “Ever 
hear of this chap Boltz?" the ex-filthy 
rich were asking their friends over the 
phone. *Seems he sold short and cleaned 
up. Wonder how he knew?” 

“We all decided," one elderly Main 


houses 


Line social leader tells me. “that this 
chap Boltz somehow had an inside track 
that none of the rest of us knew about. 
A couple of friends of mine had been 
talking to me about him just prior to 
that Black Friday. Boltz was cleaning up 
for them in the market. but I was clean- 
ing up. too. But after Black Friday they 
were getting checks from Boltz and all I 
had left was my house and my insurance. 
You just couldn't ignore a thing like 
that, old. boy." 

And so the big swing to Boltz from 
the society belt was under way. The 
socialites were mortgaging their estates 
and cashing in their insurance policies 
and turning the money over to Bob. Oc- 
casionally, one of Boltz’s clients would 
ask him a question having to do with a 
certain stock or the future of the market. 
Boltz, who functioned with hindsight, was 
of course never in a position to answer. 
So he would just gaze at his questioner. 
looking wise and inscrutable. and say he 
would have to refuse an answer on the 
grounds that he couldn’t reveal his own 
secrets. The questioner would usually feel 
either foolish or impressed or both. 


An Elaborate Front 


As time passed and Boltz’s business 
grew. he enlarged his office quarters 
and hired extra clerks. He was now call- 
ing himself The National Investment 
Fund, Inc.. as well as The North Ameri- 
can Investment Fund, Inc. and he in- 
stalled market tickers in the outer office. 
The clerks didn’t realize it, but the work 
they were doing—clipping financial 
statements from the newspapers, keeping 
books, taking dictation to investors—was 
just window dressing. The books they 
were keeping were based on fictitious 
figures the boss gave them. Boltz stuck 
to his inner sanctum. keeping his own 
books, which nobody else saw. And no- 
body was allowed to touch the incoming 
mail except the big shot himself. By now 
the paper work of the swindle had 
grown to such proportions that Bob was 
burning the midnight oil. 

Several times a day. Boltz would ap- 
pear in the outer office. scrutinize the 
stock tickers. and. actor that he was, 
smile. mutter to himself, and disappear 
into his sanctum. The help. who were 
now getting in on the good thing them- 
selves, never knew what stocks Boltz was 
plunging in. Then. after a stock had 
achieved a remarkable performance. ei- 
ther up or down. Boltz would announce 
to his employees that he had had inside 
knowledge and had cleaned up again. 

Every three months. out would go the 
fraudulent good news. along with profit 
checks, to the lucky investors. By now. 
Mrs. Carnell. the original Boltz client 
who had invested a total of $90.000, had. 
after five years. collected a quarter of 
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Philadelphia's Robin Hood Swindler «o» 


In the eyes of the rich, Bob Boltz was 


that sum in profits and put most of it 
right back in the racket. The lady had 
no way of knowing that her $90,000 
principal had long since gone down the 
fiscal drain and that those sugary profits 
were coming out of the principal of 
other investors. Mrs. Carnell was Bob’s 
big talking point to prospects, and she 
was delighted to tell them what wonder- 
ful things Boltz was doing for her. 

By now, Boltz and his wife were being 
slowly accepted by society. “You just 
can’t ignore a man with Bob’s genius,” 
one society leader remarked at the Mer- 
ion Cricket Club one Saturday afternoon. 
“We're simply overlooking the fact that 
he’s not in the Register.” Thus Robert 
Boltz was, at long last. achieving his 
ambition to hobnob with the swells. 

It was in March of 1933. when Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States and informed 
the country, as bank doors were slam- 
ming shut from coast to coast, that it had 
nothing to fear but fear itself, that Bob 
Boltz seized upon another opportunity. 
He sat in his office the day following the 
inauguration—a Sunday—and wrote ex- 
tra checks to some of the more impor- 
tant investors. *Made a mistake." was a 
typical Boltz remark on a letter accom- 
panying a check. “Cheated you on your 
last quarterly statement. Sorry." 

The psychological effect of this “mis- 
take" money among the Philadelphia rich 
was profound. They were. although 
F.D.R. had not gotten his seat warm, 
already beginning to make nasty cracks 
about That Man in the White House. and 
Bob's checks were salve for their wounds. 
*Let's face it," said one well-heeled Bryn 
Mawr investor, “Boltz is nothing short 
of a genius." 


Favor for a Friend 


It was in September 1933, when Bob 
had been working his swindle for six 
and a half years, that he really fell into 
a tub of butter. At lunch in the Union 
League one day, he was approached by 
E. Perry Campbell, a prominent attorney 
who had been two years behind him at 
law school. *Bob." said Campbell. *my 
mother has some money that isn't work- 
ing very hard for her and from all I’ve 
heard about what you're doing she should 
let you invest it for her." 

*Boltz knew about that money of my 
mother's" Mr. Campbell told me. “for 
our families had been friends for many 
years. But he was clever. It was I who 
made the suggestion that he handle 
Mother's money. not he. I had heard 
from lawyer friends who were handling 
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estates how well Boltz was doing for 
them. 

*Bob took me around to his office and 
showed me that fake chart that looked 
so genuine and which was leading all 
those unwary investors to believe that he 
was outwitting the market. The chart 
impressed me so much that I practically 
forced Boltz to take my mother's money 
—eighty thousand dollars. 

“Nor was that all,” Mr. Campbell in- 
formed me. “The returns that Boltz gave 
my mother were so attractive that it 
wasn't long before I had turned over to 
him money from my wife's family and 
money from several clients. We all put 
most of the profits back into the racket. 
All told, as a result of that conversation 
at the Union League, Bob Boltz got more 
than half a million dollars through me." 

As time passed, the name of Bob Boltz 
became almost magical in Philadelphia's 
fiscal circles. Several bankers were, on 
the q.t., advising some of their depositors 
to take part of their money out of the 
jugs, where it was earning piddling in- 
terest, and turn it over to Boltz. One 
Philadelphian, who was employed by a 
reputable stock-brokerage house. decided 
to invest personally with Boltz. “The way 
I looked at it." this man told me. “Boltz 
had a secret that nobody else had. So, 
without saying anything to my employers, 
I took a flier with Boltz. I got some 
interest for a while but I was never to 
see my principal again." 


Complete With Cows 


It was only a question of time until 
Boltz outgrew that rented house in Ger- 
mantown. And when the time came, Bob 
did it up royally. With a quarter of a 
million dollars of his clients’ money, 
Boltz built a manor house on a 340-acre 
estate in Solebury in nearby Bucks 
County—one of the finest showplaces on 
the entire Atlantic — seaboard—and 
stocked it with herds of Guernsey and 
Jersey cows. . 

Bob began to go in for riding and 
throwing elaborate hunt breakfasts at his 
estate. He wasn't much of a rider but he 
cut an eye-widening figure as, turned out 
in a pink coat. he rode to the hounds 
with wealthy friends from Philadelphia 
who weekended with him. *Little did we 
realize." one of those former friends tells 
me, “that we were paying for all this. 
I'll have to give him credit for a black- 
guard's sense of humor. One Sunday I 
admired a new tractor that he had just 
bought. And do you know what he said 
to me? He said, ‘I stole some of that last 
money you gave me to pay for it? ” 


a financial genius. 


As a matter of fact, as time wore on 
and Boltz got deeper and deeper into the 
financial mire. he would say to some 
prospective investors: “You don’t want 
to.turn your money over to me. I might 
steal it." This grim little joke had ex- 
actly the effect Boltz intended it to have; 
it only served to add to the confidence 
that everybody had in the man. 


A Hard Test 


It was along in the late thirties, after 
Boltz had been in the rob-Peter-to-pay- 
Paul racket for about a decade, that Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc., publishers of the 
bible of the financial world, got around 
to interviewing him. But Bob was all 
ready for them. By now he had one of 
the finest sets of fake books ever to be 
flashed before gullible eyes. Dun and 
Bradstreet looked over the books, de- 
cided that Boltz was everything he 
claimed to be, and gave him a nice boost 
in its next report. 

*You must have heavy taxes to pay on 
all that money you make. Bob." one 
wealthy sucker said to Boltz one day. As 
a result of the remark. Boltz was visited 
by another brilliant idea. He now began 
to pay to Uncle Sam taxes on money he 
had never earned and began to flash the 
cancelled tax checks to impress new cus- 
tomers. “When I got a look at a couple 
of those cancelled tax checks of Bob's." 
one former Boltz investor tells me. “that 
was enough. The man was obviously earn- 
ing money faster than he could count it." 

By early 1940—after Boltz had been 
conning the rich for thirteen years—he 
was one of the most popular men in the 
Quaker City. Mothers were hoping their 
little boys would grow up to be like 
Boltz. Wives were comparing their hus- 
bands, not always favorably. to Bob. The 
con man, now fifty-seven years old. had 
by now really gone all-out for religion. 
New investors, sitting opposite him in 
his inner sanctum, saw a Bible on his 
desk and, as they looked at that spurious 
chart on the wall, could occasionally hear 
the scoundrel humming “Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 

It wasn’t until October 1940 that the 
lightning struck. The ticker company that 
supplied Boltz with his market news de- 
cided, for no particular reason, to ask 
the crook for an audit. “I should say 
not!” Boltz snapped. when a member of 
the ticker outfit phoned him with the 
request. 

“Why not, Mr. Boltz?” 

“Because,” said Bob, “I don’t want any 
outsiders here snitching my secrets.” 

It wasn’t so much what Boltz said as 


the way he said it that made the ticker 
man suspicious. So he made another call, 
this one to the offices of the Pennsylvania 
Securities Commission, which had super- 
visory jurisdiction over dealers in securi- 
ties in the Keystone State. It was only 
now that the records of the P.S.C. dis- 
closed that Boltz’s two outfits—The 
North American Investment Fund, Inc., 
and The National Investment Fund, Inc. 
—had, while the talk of Philadelphia, 
never been licensed. 

Thus it came to pass that an investi- 
gator for the P.S.C. telephoned Boltz and 
made an appointment to call on him at 
his offices at one o'clock on the afternoon 
of October 22. Had it not been for that 
telephone call, Bob Boltz might have 
carried on indefinitely with his Ponzi- 
esque scheme. For he had by this time 
of necessity lowered his entrance require- 
ments and was admitting the below-stairs 
set into the charmed circle. Now, though, 
facing exposure, Robert Boltz saw only 
one move—flight. 

Thus, when the P.S.C. officer called at 
Boltz's offices to keep that appointment, 
he was informed the boss had vanished. 

The first winds of suspicion began to 
blow. A week passed. Then a fortnight. 
Now the storm gathered. Several of the 
investors telephoned the Boltz estate in 
Solebury. “Where,” they asked Mrs. 
Boltz, “is your husband?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” the lady 
replied, honestly. 

Several of the investors got together 
and petitioned the United States District 
Court for a probe of the Boltz affairs. It 
wouldn’t have taken a Philadelphia law- 
yer very long to see what Boltz had been 
up to. He had been plunging in the 
market with other people’s money, losing 
it, and having to shell out those attractive 
fictitious interest payments to maintain 
his reputation. 

When, a month after Boltz had 
dropped through a hole into space, a 
Federal grand jury listened to the facts 
as uncovered by the investigators, it 
handed up a sixty-five-page indictment 
charging Boltz with violations of the se- 
curities laws and with using the mails 
to defraud. Meanwhile, Philadelphia 
County, making a probe of Boltz on its 
own, indicted him as a big-time swindler. 


The Spectacular Swindle 


The attempt by the federal and state 
authorities to get a clear picture of what 
Boltz had been doing for thirteen years, 
and to fix the total of his swindle, was. 
on the face of it, an impossibility. The 
indictments charged Boltz with having 
mulcted twenty victims out of $832,000, 
but the educated guess among the rich 
was that Robbin’ Bob had raked in closer 
to $2.500.000. *Some of Bob's rich vic- 
tims, knowing they would never get their 


money back anyway," one Main Liner 
tells me, *kept mum about their losses 
to avoid personal embarrassment." 

Boltz had, in the later years of his 
crime, talked most of the “lucky” in- 
vestors into reinvesting their profits with 
him so that when the crash came, all 
they had was paper profits. The $2,500,- 
000 had, over that span of thirteen un- 
lucky years, gone three ways: to inves- 
tors as profits on the fictitious market 
gains, to the brokerage houses where 
Boltz plunged unsuccessfully, and into 
that quarter-of-a-million estate that the 
gangling con man bought. 

Now that their wonder at the fraud 
had begun to diminish, everybody was 
asking everybody else where Boltz could 
possibly be. Then one day in February, 
1941—almost four months after Boltz 
had taken French leave—an old Phila- 
delphia acquaintance named Ray Hickox, 
who was visiting his wife's mother in 
Rochester, New York, thought he saw a 
familiar figure ambulating just ahead of 
him on a downtown street. Drawing 
abreast of the figure, Hickox confirmed 
his suspicions: the figure was nobody 
else but Robbin’ Bob. 


An Inevitable Encounter 


*Hello there, Bob," said Hickox. 

Boltz turned and gave Hickox an icy 
glare. “I beg your pardon!" he said, 
with a fine, newly acquired English ac- 
cent. *I don't believe I know you." 

“Of course you do, Bob. It’s no use 
pretending to me. l've known you too 
long." The two men just stood there, 
measuring one another. *The best thing 
you can do, Bob,” said Hickox, “is to 
come back to Philadelphia with me and 
face the music." 

Boltz. who. under an alias, had caught 
on in Rochester as an insurance sales- 
man, looked off into space. “I guess 
you're right," he said. 

Back in Philadelphia, Robbin’ Bob 
Boltz confessed everything and, rather 
than stand trial, threw himself on the 
mercy of the state and federal courts. 
He drew sentences of from twenty to 
forty years on both the state and federal 
charges, the sentences to run concur- 
rently. And then one bleak day in Feb- 
ruary 1941—fourteen years after he had 
decided to become an investment coun- 
sellor, Robert Boltz entered Eastern State 
Penitentiary on the outskirts of the city 
that had been his oyster. When Boltz's 


Solebury estate and other assets had been ` 


liquidated, those of his creditors who 
had shown their faces wound up with 
three cents on the dollar. 

* You've got to say one thing for Bob," 
a Main Liner said to me. “We thought we 
were pretty smart, and he taught us a 
lesson. He showed us that it was possible 
to soak the rich." Tur Exp 
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Illegitimate? Maybe he was. But Chassie was her 
baby, and she meant to keep him somehow, someway. 


BY ETHEL EDISON 


etting ready to leave the hospital 

was just the way she had always 

read about it in stories: being al- 
lowed to dress the baby—her fingers 
fumbling and oddly cold for this bright 
October day—feeling strangely weight- 
less in a strangely narrow dress, pausing 
on the hospital steps for the first sharp 
breath of outdoors with the blanketed 
new baby in her arms, the station wagon 
waiting for her at the curb, just as it 
was in stories, or in the movies. Only 
the station wagon belonged to the 
Agency, and instead of a solicitous hus- 
band there was only Miss Parker from 
the Agency, peeking in at the baby 
proudly, as if she had had something to 
do with it. 

In many ways Miss Parker had. The 
doctor’s care, the hospital, helping her 
find her room—Miss Parker had been a 
kind of father to the baby, and in return 
for this help and care and interest it 
was to be Miss Parker’s baby. Or the 
Agency’s baby, actually. And she could 
be plain Carrie Sanders again. She could 
go back to school, she could go back to 
her grandmother’s house, to the big, 
pleasantly shabby room with the black 
walnut tree casting its soothing and gen- 
erous shade outside her window, and the 
textbooks from her sophomore year still 
racked neatly on her father’s old desk. 
And the baby would be brought up by 
some happy, healthy, normal, average. 
decent, devoted, loving couple who could 
not have babies of their own but who 
would cherish this baby all the more 
because they had wanted one longer and 
more desperately. That was what Miss 
Parker had said, repeating the sensible 
words over and over again. 
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Miss Parker helped her into the car 
and drove her back to the furnished room 
which had been her home for five months 
and which, quite unpremeditatedly, was 
to be the first and very temporary home 
of the baby. Miss Parker pulled up the 
brake with a flourish, and hurried around 
to negotiate her unsteady exit from the 
car; she hovered behind her up the stairs, 
opened the door of her room for her and 
shut it behind them. 

“Here we are,” said Miss Parker, 
cheerfully. 

Carrie put the baby down in its basket. 
loosening the blanket as if it had been 
the wrapping on a gift. unzipping its 
blue coverall. It lay there very much at 
home; it was too young to be critical of 
ocherous walls and stickily varnished fur- 
niture and of hideous green cretonne that 
curtained a battered stove and icebox 
combination and a chipped sink. Of 
course it couldn't really see yet. though 
that was hard to believe because it had 
such a thoughtful look in its dark eyes. 
It was a serious, very quiet baby; even 
as she watched it. it went to sleep. Some- 
where she had read about prenatal in- 
fluence. If there was such a thing as pre- 
natal influence, could babies like this one 
be anything ever but grave and thought- 
ful, born out of their mothers’ anxiety 
and loneliness and fear? 

“What a lovely bassinet you've made 
the baby," said Miss Parker. “I think 
you really meant to take him home all 
along." 

“I didn't, honestly," she said. “It just 
gave me something to do to make the 
long evenings go by a little faster, and 
besides, my neighbor Mrs. Bemis kept 
asking me why I wasn't getting a crib 
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and she offered to sell me her old one, 
and so I had to do something." The wife. 
of a soldier stationed in the Philippines 
could certainly be expected to bring her 
baby home with her to some sort of little 
bed. Mrs. Bemis didn't know that she 
wasn't the wife of a soldier stationed 
anywhere, that she wasn't a wife at all, 
and that the father of this serious, 
thoughtful baby was right now attending 
classes in his last year of college. Or 
perhaps he was having coffee in the 
Campus Corner with some girl he now 
considered as nice or even nicer than 
Carrie Sanders. 


m ou lie down," said Miss Parker. 

Y "Take advantage of the baby's 

sleeping, and rest. I notice you 
bought some formula for him." 

“Just in case," she said defensively, 
and lay down on the bedspread which 
she had washed herself along with the 
curtains and the blackened, scarred floors 
before she had left for the hospital. It 
wasn't that she had planned to take the 
baby here afterward: she had told Miss 
Parker very definitely that the baby could 
be placed right from the hospital in that 
nice boarding home that the Agency 
maintained, where she could come to see 
it, though not too often, this for her own 
sake. It was really a game she had played 
to make the waiting less terrifyingly 
pointless, pretending to actually be Mrs. 
Carrie Palmer, wife of a soldier stationed 
in the Philippines, making all the prepa- 
rations that a Mrs. Carrie Palmer would 
naturally make. She'd even knitted the 
baby a sweater, a little blue sweater of 
soft lamb's wool, complete with French 
knots and mother-of-pearl buttons, al- 


“Would this have happened,” he asked simply, “if we hadn't meant something to each other?" 


though Miss Parker had told her fre- 
quently that when the adoptive parents 
took the babies they took them with 
nothing from their previous life but just 
as they were born into this world, with 
not even a diaper, and this little sweater 
would actually be left behind in the 
Agency by her baby. or given to some 
other baby waiting for adoption. But 
she'd knitted the sweater anyway, sitting 
in the park on weekends soaking up sun- 
light, because this was one thing she 
could give the baby to start it off right. 


&« ou'll make a good wife and mother 
Y some happier day." said Miss 
Parker in her precise, imper- 
sonal way, offering her the kind of re- 
habilitation that the Agency specialized 
in, trying to give back to the girls their 
dignity and their belief in themselves. 
Which wasn't easy, which maybe was 
never really possible. not when you knew 
yourself to be as foolish and heedless as 
Carrie. who for a crazy hour when she 
was so much in love and so grateful for 
being loved in return had locked out of 
her mind the thought of consequence. of 
a reality as harsh and as bitter as this 
room with this baby sleeping in it. 

“I really didn't mean to change my 
mind at the last minute," said Carrie. 
* And cause you all this trouble." 

“It’s happened before." said Miss 
Parker dryly. “If you want a few extra 
days, or weeks. or months, with your 
baby, that’s your right and privilege. I 
just don’t think it’s wise, not if you’ve 
made up your mind to give him up.” 

She said slowly, “It just seemed to me 
all of a sudden that it wouldn’t be right, 
not even having him with me for a few 
days. I wouldn’t want him growing up 
and thinking that his own mother had 
just walked out on him, just like that.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Parker. “Yes. my 
dear.” She tossed a folded blanket over 
Carrie’s feet because the gilded October 
day was fading, and the room was chilly. 
“Keep in touch with us.” 

“PII be over by the end of the week." 
she said. Miss Parker moved toward the 
door; when she left, Carrie would be ut- 
terly alone, and in a sudden need to keep 
her here even a moment longer she cried 
out, “I'll never forget how wonderful you 
were! How could I have managed without 
you!” . 

“It would have been rough." said Miss 
Parker, closing the door behind her. 

And now she was alone; they were 
alone. she and the baby. Her grand- 
mother in Wattsford believed that she 
was working in New York in order to 
save enough money to finish her last two 
years of college: her grandmother wasn't 
likely to come here and find out other- 
wise: she didn't even climb the stairs 
since her stroke. And Mrs. Morton, who 
took care of her grandmother in ex- 
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change for sharing her house. hadn't 
come to New York more than four times 
in her entire life. They were both shocked 
because Carrie had not even come home 
for a single weekend all summer. They 
thought she was selfish and ungrateful 
after all that her grandmother had done 
for her, and the reasons she gave to ex- 
plain her absence were getting thinner 
and thinner. Like spending the weekend 
at a friend's beach house, or typing man- 
uscripts or baby-sitting to earn extra 
money. or not feeling well—this was 
what she had told them last week. and 
how true it had been. The most convinc- 
ing reason was Marty: they really could 
believe she had left Wattsford to forget 
an unhappy love affair with Marty. and 
her urgent insistence that they give no 
one her address in New York, for fear 
Marty should get hold of it. lent an extra 
weight of credence to the story. 

As if getting hold of her address would 
have made any difference, as if Marty 
would even try to find her. He was prob- 
ably relieved that she had gone off by 
herself and extricated them both from 
an embarrassing situation, relieved that 
he could go back to school this fall with- 
out that problem standing in his way. 
Finishing school was more important to 
Marty than the unfortunately conceived 
baby. There was a way to prevent a birth 
if you had to, he said... . And they had 
to. He couldn't understand why she was 
shocked. Sure it was wrong, but what 
else could they do? 

A thin, insistent cry came from the 
basket; she started from the bed and 
hurried toward it, switching on the lamp 
because the room was quite dark. The 
baby's face was screwed up: it looked 
miserable. It must be hungry. she 
thought. stilling her first reaction of 
alarm. She hurried behind the cretonne 
curtain and put a bottle in a pan of water 
to heat. She would have nursed it except 
that Miss Parker had suggested she 
shouldn't. not if she was going to sur- 
render the baby for adoption. Best not to 
start any painful and pointless attach- 
ments, said Miss Parker. 


ven with his name. On his certif- 
E icate she had called him Charles 

Evans Palmer. because her father's 
name had been Charles. because it 
had such a dignified. respectable 
sound. and although the new parents 
would change his name when they took 
him, she wanted them to know it was a 
Charles Evans Palmer they were adopt- 
ing. She had tried to think of the baby as 
"jt" and not as Charles Evans Palmer. 
because “it” was so impersonal. and 
Charles Evans Palmer was tangible and 
life-size and carried her own father's 
name, but it was hard to think of the 
baby as “it.” now that he was here in this 
room with her. She changed his diaper. 


His weaving legs were so terribly tiny; 
she had never dreamed a baby could be 
this tiny, even its feet. microscopically 
perfect, with specks of shell-like nails, 
and then, holding him as she had learned 
to in the clinic, she put the bottle in his 
mouth. He resisted at first, and milk drib- 
bled down his cheek, and she was terri- 
fied that he might not drink, but then he 
began to pull at the nipple, his tiny wav- 
ing hand coming to rest on the bottle. 
“Chassie,” she said to him. hardly aware 
that she had given him a name. and then, 
out loud, *You're doing fine, Chassie." 
Taking care of Chassie wasn't hard at 
all: it was fun, in a way. even though she 
was still very tired. and all his washing 
had to be done in the bathtub which was 
still a strain on her. But he was a very 
good. quiet baby, and he slept a lot, his 
basket pushed near the window which 
looked out on the back yard where a 
skimpy, elongated plane tree thrust up a 
few tawny leaves. It would be much dif- 
ferent if she had to work. Naturally. Un- 
less she put him in a boarding home. but 
that was begging the question, that was 
putting off the inevitable. and meanwhile 
Chassie wouldn't have what the books 
and Miss Parker had said was best for 
him, the loving care of one person, the 
feeling of belonging, and permanence. 


hat good was a boarding home, 
W and the impersonal care he 
would get there. even if she did 
visit him on weekends? And what about 
later? How long would the story of the 
soldier in the Philippines stand up? She 
had no right to blight his childhood this 
way, she had blighted it enough already: 
now she owed him the best, and the best 
was growing up like other children, in 
a house where there were normal, aver- 
age, decent, devoted, loving—yes, yes, 
yes! 

But it was a wonderfully pleasant few 
days when Mrs. Carrie Palmer took care 
of Chassie, son of a father stationed in 
the Philippines. Were there United States 
soldiers in the Philippines? She had hit 
on the Philippines because it seemed so 
very distant. and so far no one had ques- 
tioned it. There were long moments when 
she actually believed it herself, sitting on 
the steps with Chassie in his blanket in 
her arms so that he could get a little sun. 

On Friday she called the office where 
she used to work and they said of course 
she could have her job back, to come in 
on Monday. The sensible thing would be 
to bring Chassie down to the Agency 
right then and there. but she decided she 
could do that on Monday before she 
went to the office: she and Chassie would 
have this weekend together. In just two 
more days it would all be over. the appre- 
hension and humiliation and fear of the 
past months, and it would just be Carrie 
Sanders, not quite twenty. working in 


New York to save enough money to go 
back to college. She could go back to 
Wattsford whenever she chose and live 
with her grandmother. Her grandmother 
had barely enough money to keep herself 
in the house she'd always lived in—since 
her stroke she'd had to give up her job 
going around the country for the Pecket 
Farm Listing Bureau—but there'd always 
be a home for her only son's child. Even 
when that son and his wife had been 
heedless enough to make their daughter 
Carrie an orphan at the age of ten be- 
cause of one wild ride home from a New 
Year's Eve party. 

She could buy herself some new 
clothes, she could go to the theatre once 
in a while, she might even . . . have a 
date. She would be part of the everyday, 
normal world again, the nightmare over. 
Her heart contracted painfully. It was no 
longer an objective, impersonal night- 
mare: the nightmare had turned out to 
be Chassie. She ran to the basket and 
knelt beside it and watched Chassie. On 
Monday he would be gone. 

On Saturday she called her grand- 
mother, as she did every week. Mrs. 
Morton answered. *We were just talking 
about you, Carrie. Your grandmother's 
been so worried because you were sick 
last week. How are you now?" 

“Better,” she said. There was room in 
her bedroom in Wattsford for a crib; her 
grandmother probably even had her fa- 
ther's old crib in the attic—she never 
threw anything out. If Marty had been 
willing to get married she could have 
stayed there with Chassie at least until 
Marty graduated— No, how could she 
have explained? Her grandmother would 
have died with the disgrace when people 
in Wattsford started counting months. 


« aybe you ought to come rest 

M here," said Mrs. Morton. “Take 

: a week off from your job." 

“I told you . . . I just don't want—” 

*[f you mean Marty." said Mrs. Mor- 
ton, *he's gone back to college. He did 
come here once or twice asking for you, 
but we hustled him right off. A real nice- 
looking boy,” said Mrs. Morton. “but the 
devil in him. You can tell by the eyes. 
You were smart to walk out on him be- 
fore he had the chance to walk out on 
you." 

She could hardly get breath enough 
for the words: *Did he ask you for my 
address?" 

“He did," said Mrs. Morton. “Your 
grandmother was lying right here on the 
verandah and she told him to go on and 
never come back, and he didn't bother us 
again. So you come on home for a few 
days." 

“I really mean to," she said. “Next 
weekend, maybe." 

“Good.” said Mrs. Morton. “We were 
just getting ready a box with your winter 


things in it, to send on to you, but come 
home with a valise and you can just pack 
it yourself." 

The operator said the three minutes 
were up, and so she rang off. She had a 
hundred dollars left, and she didn't dare 
touch that: it was for emergencies. It 
might keep Chassie with her another few 
weeks, but what good was that? It would 
make it harder at the end when she gave 
him up, and it certainly didn't solve 
Chassie's future. Miss Parker had told 
her about too many cases in which ba- 
bies were left to spend their thwarted 
childhoods in foster homes because their 
mothers didn't have the wisdom or the 
strength to let them go. 


longer smelled of insecticide and 

ammonia but was fragrant with the 
smells of a new baby, of milk and talcum 
and drying baby things, and she sat be- 
side the basket where Chassie lay with 
his dark, solemn eyes fixed on the rattle 
she had tied to the top of the basket. 
Did he see it? His stare was unwavering. 
You’re going to be well taken care of, 
she told him; you're going to have every- 
thing a baby has a right to have. It won't 
make a single bit of difference to you if 
it’s me or someone else who's your moth- 
er, as long as she's your mother, and she 
loves you and wants you. 

Not that I don't want you— 

Desperately she clutched at the solu- 
tion of Mrs. Bemis, Not that Mrs. Bemis 
was any real solution: Mrs. Bemis would 
give her an extra few days, or weeks, 
possibly, with Chassie; she understood 
well enough why the Mrs. Bemises could 
never be the answer to her problem. If 
she had to go to work on Monday, and 
she did. and if she wanted to keep Chas- 
sie a little longer—and she did, she did! 
—then, Mrs. Bemis. 

She knocked on Mrs. Bemis's door and 
she opened it for her. Mrs. Bemis's hus- 
band was a sailor; Carrie had seen him 
once, between voyages, and she had five 
children of her own so it wouldn't be too 
much trouble for her to keep an eye on a 
sixth. “Of course I’ve had that job in the 
laundry on the corner this week." said 
Mrs. Bemis. “Just a couple of hours a 
day, helping out because their regular 
woman was sick. But they haven’t called 
me for next week, not yet. I’ll charge 
you eight dollars,” said Mrs. Bemis. 

Before she left for work on Monday, 
Carrie brought in the basket and put it 
down in the bedroom where Mrs. Bemis 
told her to leave it, where Mrs. Bemis’s 
youngest was still dressing himself on 
one of the two unmade beds. She kissed 
the baby on the top of his head and 
went out quickly. 

Everyone at the office was glad to see 
her; Mr. Peterson said they’d never 
guessed when they’d hired her five months 


S went back to her room that no 


before that she would turn out to be a 
size eleven. It was a little hard for her 
fingers to get used to the typewriter, and 
besides she kept seeing Chassie lying 
there in that unaired bedroom; but ev- 
eryone was sympathetic and said by to- 
morrow she'd be her old self again. On 
her lunch hour she walked the few blocks 
downtown to see Miss Parker. 

Miss Parker obviously had expected to 
see her carrying the baby. 

“I didn't bring him today," Carrie said. 
“Mrs. Bemis is going to take care of him 
this week, while I go to work." 

“Well,” said Miss Parker, settling back 
and lighting a cigarette. 

“It’s not a permanent arrangement," 
Carrie said. *Mrs. Bemis may not even be 
able to take care of Chassie all the time." 

"Chassie?" said Miss Parker. 

“You think I'm foolish." 

*You're not the first girl that tried to 
keep her baby,” said Miss Parker. “Many 
times it works out. You can try." 

“T know I can’t keep him. Permanently, 
I mean. It's just for a while. He's so 
small." 


« o you think Mrs. Bemis is going 

D to be good for him?" 

She shook her head, watching 
the thin upward line of smoke from Miss 
Parker's cigarette. 

“T know you've thought this all out be- 
fore. or I wouldn't remind you," said Mrs. 
Parker. "There's your grandmother. I 
know you're anxious that she doesn't find 
out. Can you keep Chassie concealed 
from her for any length of time? And 
even if Mrs. Bemis does work out, or if 
you find someone like her who's better, 
what about Chassie's future? What about 
your own future? You're a young girl. 
Someday you'll want to get married. Are 
you going to apologize for Chassie to the 
boy you want to marry? Or will you place 
him for adoption then, when he's old 
enough to understand what you're doing 
to him?" 

She stood up. “I told you it was just 
for a week or so! I know all that!" 

“Carrie.” said Miss Parker. “Sit down. 
my dear. Why do I stay with this job?" 
she said as if to herself. battering out 
the end of her cigarette. “Carrie, I told 
you. there would be an hour for you so 
black you might never forget it as long 
as you live, and this is it. I don't know 
any way to help you. There is no help." 

“I have to go back; it's getting late." 
said Carrie thickly. 

"There's help for Chassie, though." 
said Miss Parker. “That’s the only con- 
solation I can offer you.” 

“TIl bring him in next week,” said 
Carrie. 

Miss Parker said, *Have you thought 
any more of Marty?" 

"What good does thinking do?" said 
Carrie. “He doesn't want the baby.” 
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“This is not my department,” said Miss 
Parker. “We have a counseling branch 
for this kind of service. But as long as 
you're ready to try anything, what about 
the baby’s father?" 

Carrie looked around, “You mean, if 
he knew there was a baby, he might feel 
he had to marry me? Marty wants to be 
a lawyer. Suppose I made him marry 
me, and he had to leave school, and he 
never forgave Chassie, or me—” 

“It is his baby,” said Miss Parker. 

“Its only mine." said Carrie. “He told 
me not to have it." 

She went back to the office and man- 
aged to get through the day, and fled 
home. not even stopping to pick up some- 
thing for her supper. Helen, Mrs. Bemis's 
eldest. opened the door for her. 

"Me's been fine. Not a peep out of 


lim." called Mrs. Bemis from the 
kitchen. 
She carried his basket back to her 


room. She washed him and changed him 
--he smelled as if he had spit up. and 
there were spots on his sweater—and 
then she walked up and down with him. 
holding him against her. It seemed to 
her that Chassie was trying to «ee her 
face. Had he missed her? “I’m here," 
she told him; “I didu't really leave you 
for long. l'll always come back." No. Not 
always. just this week. 


n Wednesday she heard him crying 
O before Helen opened the dvor. 

Mrs. Bemis held Chassie. “Ima- 
gine the strength of him.” Mrs. Bemis 
said. “Tipping over his basket.” 

Mrs. Bemis’s youngest was playing on 
the floor near the basket; even now he 
seized it. shook it. There was a puffy 
welt on Chassie's forehead. “He must 
have fell against the rattle,” said Mrs. 
Bemis. 

On Friday when she came home Mrs. 
Bemis wasn't there at all. “They called 
her from the laundry to come down." 
said Helen. “I’ve been watching him, 
though.” 

“Thanks, Helen,” she said. It seemed 
to her that Chassie looked almost trans- 
lucently pale, and so terribly tiny— 
wasn't he supposed to be gaining? De- 
spairingly she thought, I don't even have 
a scale to weigh him. or anything else to 
take care of a baby properly. He prob- 
ably wasn't finishing his bottles: Mrs. 
Bemis couldn't be expected to find the 
time to wait and coax him to drink some 
more. She probably was too rushed to 
even bubble him during his feeding; 
naybe that was why his sweater was al- 
vays stained with sourish milk. 

She walked up and down with him a 
long time, warming him against her, 
wanting him to know it was she. that she 
had come back again to him. *If only I 
could explain what's happening." she 
said to him. *If only you were old enough 
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to understand." He had eyelashes, black 
ones, like Marty's. 

The weather turned cold next day, and 
it took all of her lunch hour to buy a 
warm blanket and some warm shirts for 
Chassie, and actually she was ten min- 
utes late getting back to the office. Mr. 
Peterson glanced at her without smiling 
and then up at the clock, pointedly. On 
her desk she found two letters that had 
to be done over. That evening when she 
picked up Chassie he had a pinched look 
about his face, and even as she changed 
him he sneezed. a funny. sharp. popping 
sound: she rubbed his legs a little; they 
felt clammy from the cold. sodden diaper. 
She fed him his warm bottle. but his 
hands stayed cold. and when he went to 
sleep his breathing was wet and bubbly. 
She forgot about fixing supper for her- 
self. but stayed a long time beside his 
basket. listening to him. There was a 
knock on the door, and it was Miss 
Parker. 

Miss Parker went right to the basket 
and looked at Chassie. “I’m sure it's noth- 
ing to worry about." she said. *If you'd 
like our doctor, I can send him to you, as 
a private call. He'll probably suggest a 
vaporizer. but not much else. except 
watching him. and keeping him warm." 

“PIL stay home with him tomorrow," 
she said. “PI call the office in the morn- 
ing." 

“It may last a week," said Miss Parker. 
"Infants! colds sometimes do." 

She cried out. “I told you Pm not 
keeping him! Pl wait until he's better, 
that’s all!” 

Miss Parker said mildly, “I came here 
about something else. I should have 
called you at the office. but I don't like to 
take up any of your time there. l've just 
heard from one of our case workers about 
a wonderful couple who are looking for a 
baby. They've both had a few vears of 
college. like you and Marty. and the hus- 
band has a nice practice. he's a dentist, 
and they own their own home in the sub- 
urbs. They've even papered the walls of 
one bedroom with nursery rhyme paper, 
and the wife hooked a rug to match." 


She should have had her supper; 

her head was beginning to ache. 
“Of course you investigate and find out 
if they're really nice and not just put- 
ting on a show," she said. 

"Of course." said Miss Parker gently. 

"They're the ones Chassie would go 
to?" 

“Tf you want,” said Miss Parker. 

“Its the sensible thing,” said Carrie. 

Miss Parker said nothing. 

“In fact, it's the only thing,” said Car- 
rie quietly. And after a while, “When 
shall I bring Chassie in?" 

"Keep him till he's better." said Miss 
Parker. She moved toward the door. 


Ce went to the bed and sat down. 


"Next week will be time enough." she 
said. "This is the damnedest job," she 
said in a low voice. and looked over her 
shoulder at the basket. *The damnedest 
...” she said. before she clamped her 
mouth shut. She began again, “About 
Marty—" 

"He didn't want him," said Carrie. 
*Would I be doing good for Chassie if I 
forced him on Marty?" 


smooth cheeks. “You didn't want 

him either," she said. She turned 
and came back into the room. “You 
didn't want him. Do you remember what 
you said when you first came to me? You 
said only that you couldn't bring your- 
self to destroy this baby. that it was 
taking a life. and this you couldn't. do. 
You said you hoped he could be brought 
up in a nice home with nice people like 
any other baby. and this you couldn't 
provide for him yourself. You would 
have signed the surrender papers in my 
office that first time, if l'd have let you. 
I didn't let you." said Miss Parker. 

It was true. Even up to the time she 
went to the hospital it was true. She had 
been detached enough still to know what 
was wise. what was good for the baby, but 
now this was no longer possible. 

“I didn't let you.” said Miss Parker, 
looking haggard now that the rosy 
patches had faded, “because I knew this 
might happen. It’s one thing to accept a 
situation intellectually, and «quite an- 
other thing to hold your own baby, and 
still accept the situation. The father of 
this baby should have the same chance 
that you did.” she said, and this time she 
went to the door with finality. “When you 
think Chassie is better. bring him down 
to us.” She left the room. 

I didn’t want Chassie either. 

The father of this baby should have the 
same chance— 

She went out into the hall where the 
telephone was; she knew the number of 
Marty’s dorm; she had called it often 
enough not so long ago. He would be in 
his room now: he did his studying after 
ten when his cafeteria job was over. She 
waited, stacking her coins in little piles, 
while the operator made the long dis- 
tance connections. The ringing began, 
and after a while someone picked up the 
telephone: she asked for Marty, and his 
name was called down the hall. 

“Hello?” he said. 

“I have to see you,” she said, her voice 
so thin it was a wonder that he should 
even recognize it. “Could you come to 
New York right away?” 

“Carrie,” he said slowly. “Where are 
you?” She told him the address. “I can 
still catch the sleeper,” he said. 

She went back into the room and sat 
down beside Chassie, listening to his bub- 
bling breathing, the funny, miniature 


T= patches came into Miss Parker’s 


cough. She put a pot of water to boil on 
the stove to take the place of the vapor- 
izer, and then didn't dare go to sleep for 
fear it would boil out. She wouldn't have 
slept anyway. Pride. Pride was one thing, 
but Chassie was another: how could you 
even equate them? 

It was only seven o'clock, and the 
house was still very quiet, so she heard 
his steps in the hall and recognized 
them; she opened the door for him be- 
fore he could knock. He looked so terri- 
bly familiar, so usual—she knew even 
his shabby tweed jacket and the old 
sweater he wore under it—that for a mo- 
ment it made her catch her breath pain- 
fully, so sharply did he bring back school, 
and the places where they met after 
class. and the way he would look when he 
caught sight of her, and the way their 
kisses felt when the first cold wind of 
winter blew against them from the moun- 
tains, everything that was past. 

She saw his bewildered glance take 
her in, and then the room, and finally, the 
basket, and she knew what he was slowly 
finding out. 

“Why didn't you tell me?" he said. 

He went over to the basket and stared 
down at Chassie, appalled. *I didn't 
know,” he said. “Why did you run away 
without letting me know? I could under- 
stand how you felt, that maybe you 
wouldn't even want to see me again, but 
you could have told me where you were 
going. Your grandmother wouldn't give 
me your address,” he said. “l had three 
hundred dollars for you. I sold the jalopy, 
so you could pay for the doctor. Why 
didn't you tell me you were going 
through with the baby?" 


« ou told me not to have it. You 
Y didn't want the baby." she said. 

“Sure I didn't want it!" he burst 

out, then caught himself, and glanced 


hurriedly at the basket, almost as if he 
were afraid Chassie might hear and un- 


derstand, and went on more quietly: “I 
didn’t want the baby, we couldn’t man- 
age, what kind of a start would we be 
giving this baby? I would have given 
anything for it not to have happened this 
way, to have undone what we did. You 
would have, too. But you went through 
with it," he said. “You could have told 
me, at least.” 

“T thought you’d be glad not to have 
. ... the responsibility.” 

He flushed. “Why should you have 
thought that way about me? Didn’t you 
mean something to me?” he said thickly. 
“Would this have happened if we hadn’t 
meant something to each other?” 

Chassie sneezed, his small, popping 
sneeze. “Is it all right?” Marty said, star- 
ing down at him. “It sounds funny.” 

“He has a cold,” she said. “It’s a he. 
His name is Chassie. Charles.” 

He put out his hand as if he would 
touch Chassie’s fingers, and then drew 
back. He said slowly, “What are we go- 
ing to do now?” 

We. What are we going to do now? Her 
heart was pounding so loudly in her 
throat that her words were hardly audi- 
ble even to her. "There's an agency— 
they've been taking care of everything. 
They'll see to it that he's adopted by nice 
people. They've picked out the parents 
already. The man is a dentist, the wife 
hooked a rug for Chassie's room all by 
herself. Chassie will have a nice home." 

He lifted his head sharply. “You’re... 
giving him away?" 

She could only meet his eyes. 

He said, in disbelief, “You’re just... 
handing him over? Just like that?” 

“T don’t know what else to do.” 

“You can’t,” he said. 

Miss Parker couldn’t have known. Miss 
Parker was merely a capable, efficient 
social worker who believed in leaving no 
stone unturned. The father of this baby 
should have the same chance as you did, 
said Miss Parker, hoping for the miracle 


that would make the father encompass in 
moments what it had taken her months to 
learn: you can’t give your own baby 
away, not unless there’s no shred of love 
or hope left. 

“It isn't like before," he said. “He’s 
here. He’s a part of you and me. You just 
don’t hand over to strangers something 
that’s a part of yourself.” 

“No, you don’t. You can’t,” she said. 

“Carrie?” he said. “Carrie, Pll figure 
out something.” 

She nodded several times. 

“There’s this three hundred I’ve got 
with me,” he said. 

She took a deep breath, and managed 
to say, “I still have a hundred dollars.” 

“That’s four hundred already.” he said. 
“That ought to give us a start.” 

“If we found a room off campus, it 
might be cheaper—” 

“Maybe I can get the college to give 
me a refund on my dorm room—” His 
hand tightened on hers. “If only you 
had let me know. How do you think I 
feel, knowing you had to go through this 
all by yourself? Didn’t you know I would 
help?” 


selfish: you had to be nineteen and 
frightened to let its shadow fall on 
Chassie’s life. 

“It’s going to work out, Carrie.” 

It was going to work out. The mark of 
the past months would never be com- 
pletely wiped away from her, or even 
from Chassie, and some of the worst 
parts still lay ahead to be faced. But 
what had happened was already softened 
and cushioned and partly concealed by 
this: that Chassie lay in his basket be- 
tween his father and mother now, and 
they would give each other the strength 
to meet the worst of it. The morning sun 
gilded the basket’s rim lightly, faintly, 
inexplicably, and unexpectedly, like 
hope. Tur EnD 
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The Terrible Titans were the weirdest, most 
invincible team ever: ferocious, seven-foot giants with 
no necks, IQs of 128, and a very strange odor. 


BY WILLIAM SAMBROT 


r. George Papadoukalis 
Alumni Association 
Ocean College 


Ocean City, California 
Dear Mr. Papadoukalis: 

Herewith, written in some haste, is my 
report on Pacific Underwater College’s 
“Terrible Titans,” the incredible group 
of athletes which has flattened every rival 
(including yourself) in the coast league. 

I regret you found it necessary to in- 
sist upon this report before taking up the 
matter of the additional funds I re- 
quested by wire last night. You have but 
to read the following to realize that much 
more than mere money is at stake. 

In the event you still have some doubts, 
after reading this, may I ask you to re- 
view the score of the last game O.C. 
played with Pacific? 112 to 0, was it 
not? Bear with me. 

As a starter, I attempted to get some 
fingerprints of Sam Bama, Pacific’s star, 
and the first of the “Terrible Titans” to 
enroll there. You will be as surprised as 
I was to discover the man has no finger- 
prints. I mean to say, his fingers are 
blank, smooth expanses of skin. Further- 
more, when I casually handed him my 
solid silver (plated) cigarette case (the 
one our grateful alumni gave me several 
seasons ago when I uncovered the fla- 
grant case of proselytism going on at 
B.U.), he fumbled with it and acted gen- 
erally like someone who'd never even 
seen a cigarette, let alone a solid silver 
(plated) case. But—no fingerprints. 

Bama, I might add in passing, speaks 
rather cultured English, with a strong 
Oxford accent. His eyes are somewhat 
pinkish, and his hair quite white. Albino 
characteristics, as you may know. 
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However, I’ve never before met an al- 
bino somewhat over seven feet tall, light- 
ning fast, and weighing three hundred 
pounds. He has no neck to speak of, 
massive sloping shoulders, and arms 
surely no thicker than my thighs. Also, 
he has a pronounced body-odor—some- 
thing like a musk-ox. (They have one at 
the zoo, and for purposes of comparison 
I went around there. Oddly enough, after 
some hours of sniffing, I discovered the 
closest similar odor came not from the 
musk-ox, but from a yak. Note this.) 

Pacific’s phenomenal athletic record 
this season can be laid at the door of 
one man—Professor Harold Crimshaw. 
You may well ask what a professor of 
physics has to do with your being un- 
mercifully trounced in the bow] last New 
Year’s, but the facts are these: 

Professor Crimshaw, a bachelor in his 
late forties, is a specialist on cosmic rays. 
He often spends his spare time trudging 
about the higher mountains on the globe, 
capturing cosmic rays and measuring 
their intensity. As you might guess, very 
few people are interested enough in cap- 
tured cosmic rays to finance expeditions, 
so up until the winter before last, Crim- 
shaw operated on a low budget. 

I say, up until the winter before last, 
because after that, things suddenly 
changed. He arrived back on the campus 
shortly after the holidays, accompanied 
by a small dark man with a beard and a 
huge box, punched with air holes, which 
must have weighed well over three hun- 
dred pounds. 

Also, the box (as I was able to as- 
certain myself) gave off a powerful odor. 
In fact, investigation disclosed that Pro- 
fessor Moriarty, of biology, inquired if 


In his first game he scored every time he got the ball. 


perhaps Professor Crimshaw hadn't 
brought back a live musk-ox. The ques- 
tion remained unanswered. 

Shortly after that, Moriarty, Dr. Evans 
(President of P.U.), and Dr. Smythe- 
Smythe, head of the language depart- 
ment, on loan from Oxford University, 
all were seen going into Professor Crim- 
shaw's bachelor quarters. I have since 
managed to gain entry by a ruse and can 
testify that even to this day, a strong 
odor, as of a penned-up musk-ox (or 
yak), still permeates the atmosphere. 

By careful (and guarded, of course) 
inquiry, I have learned that shortly there- 
after, one Oscar Grossgudt, a wholesale 
butcher, and one of the few alumni of 
P.U. worth a line in Dun and Bradstreet, 
was seen lingering about Crimshaw’s 
quarters. Subsequently, one of his de- 
livery trucks made daily deliveries to 
Crimshaw's home; but whatever was de- 
livered was concealed beneath a canvas 
wrapper. Suffice it to say, however, that 
quantities of bones were carted away 
daily—say about the amount left over 
from half a haunch of well-gnawed beef. 


eorge Sneedely, P.U.’s football 
G coach, and his assistant, Daniel 
McGurk (known as “Goon” Mc- 
Gurk), were seen entering and leaving 
Crimshaw’s quarters frequently. On one 
occasion, McGurk was seen noticeably 
limping, and holding his shoulder, al- 
though Sneedely was smiling, something 
he hadn't done since ’35, the year Pacific 
won one and tied one (although losing 
twelve). 
It was less than a month afterward 
that Sam Bama was enrolled officially at 
P.U., as Crimshaw’s protégé. He was 
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(and is) amiable, quick-witted. with an 
I.Q. of 128 (Rorschach not available). 
Well liked by all, including the girls, 
most of whom preferred not to date him. 

In his first football game, as the alumni 
of State well know, he scored every time 
he was given the ball, which, mercifully, 
was only seventeen times. Sneedely is a 
kind-hearted chap, and retired Bama to 
the bench after he was informed, during 
the half, that two of the opposing play- 
ers had suffered severe skull fractures, in- 
curred as Bama stepped on their heads. 
Fortunately, he was not wearing shoes. 

After the game Bama gladly granted 
press interviews, winning the scribes’ 
hearts with his easy banter. He skillfully 
parried all queries as to his prep school, 
although hints were dropped by Sneedely 
that Bama was a transferee from “over- 
seas.” 

It was directly after his first game that 
Crimshaw’s great expedition to measure 
cosmic rays was announced. He was giv- 
en a special leave of absence. Where he 
was going was left unmentioned, how- 
ever. Clippings enclosed. 

I can tell you that after considerable 
checking I was able to learn that money 
for this expedition (a large sum, in fact 
—please note) had been advanced by a 


small clique of P.U. alumni, consisting in 
the main of Oscar Grossgudt and one 
Pete DeLassio, a gentleman connected 
with a gambling syndicate—the same 
syndicate which took all bets in advance 
of the entire schedule of P.U. and which 
really cleaned up, as you doubtless know. 

The expedition was organized with 
great secrecy, but I have since learned 
that the entire staff of the manual arts 
department worked overtime, building ten 
stout packing cases, complete with air 
holes. 

The expedition returned last summer, 
slipping quietly into town late one eve- 
ning. However, there were frequent com- 
plaints that evening. by the citizenry. 
that howls and roars were coming from 
the direction of the freight yards. It was 
a sound. as one local put it, exactly like 
feeding time at the zoo. 


nd last autumn P.U. fielded its in- 

A credible “Terrible Titans," which 

remained unscored upon—but why 

am I telling you this? You know what 
they did to the rest of the league. 

The Terrible Titans all look amazingly 
alike—each a little over seven feet tall, 
each weighing well over three hundred 
pounds. They are all albinos, I can say 


Seeing a Yeti tackling a yak gave the professor his brilliant idea, 
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positively. even though (as I can prove) 
they wear colored contact-lenses. Also, 
in order to conceal their identical appear- 
ance further, each has his hair dyed a 
different shade. and some, even, have 
their skin darkened. They used’ prodigi- 
ous quantities of deodorants, and are 
quite popular with the girls. 

Earlier, I mentioned that Professor 
Crimshaw, winter before last, had re- 
turned with a small dark man with a 
beard and a huge box. This little man 
vanished about the time of the great ex- 
pedition, and just as mysteriously re- 
appeared when Crimshaw returned. 

By great good luck, I ran across the 
little dark man only last night. He was 
in a pub, unnoticed, morose, drinking 
whiskey sours and obviously disliking 
them. I fell into deep conversation with 
him, and what he had to say was star- 
tling, indeed; no amount of whiskey 
sours could account for it. It had to be 
true. 

He is a Sherpa, one of those breed of 
slight, tough men who make a business 
of climbing the high mountains of the 
Himalayas. Between whiskey sours he 
sobbed out his desire to go back; he says 
he is one of the few men alive who know 
the haunts of the Yeti—the abominable 
snowmen, so called, those giant, strangely 
manlike creatures of myth (or mystery? ) 
who roam the inaccessible peaks. He 
speaks their language. he says. They are 
shy. nimble creatures. but extremely in- 
telligent, withal. Loyal to a fault, they 
would follow him anywhere. 

Many were the hours, he says, they 
spent bounding about the great peaks. 
chasing yaks for food and fun. But alas. 
all too humanlike, once they tasted the 
dubious joys of civilization, they forgot 
the old ways. They became decadent; 
they looked upon him, their old friend. 
as old-fashioned—in a word. a cornball 
(an epithet much favored at P.U.). 

He longed to go back, he sobbed. 
Back to his yaks and untutored Yeti. 

And so, we're going back, Mr. Papa- 
doukalis. Fortunately, I have my credit 
card. I’m writing this from San Fran- 
cisco International airport. We expect to 
reach Katmandu, Nepal, on or about the 
twelfth of the month. 

Please wire me sufficient funds to out- 
fit a good-sized expedition to reach an al- 
titude of approximately twenty-six thou- 
sand feet. Also, make sure you include 
enough to cover the cost of at least 
eleven good-sized packing cases—strong 
enough to hold over three hundred 
pounds each. 

Mum's the word, and come next sea- 
son we'll have a surprise for Pacific, if 
you follow me. and I’m sure you do. 

Yours in haste, 

(Signed) J. Ponder. prop. 
Ponder Detective Agency 
THe Exp 
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Like most musicians, he was no good with 
words — he could only say it with music 
and hope she would get the message. 


BY MEL HEIMER 


ell, I will say this for Cal 
Dodge. He resurrected me from 
an early grave. 


Lets see, now; what else can I say 
about Dodge? 

Hmm. 

Suppose I go back to his resurrecting 
me from an early grave? 

I guess I will have to take it from the 
top. I am thirty-four and I play alto. Oh. 
An alto saxophone. An alto glockenspiel, 
maybe? I don't mean to sound wise, but 
I imagine the truth of the matter is that 
you and I live in different worlds. 

But lll try to make it in your words. 
You can bet on this much: I won't call 
a clarinet a licorice stick. 

Leave that to Cal Dodge. 

It started when the horn blew at mid- 
night—it was noon, and if that isn't mid- 
night, I don't know what is—and I rolled 
over in bed and picked up the receiver 
and said hello to Maxie Green. Maxie 
plays tenor. 

“Henry, boy," Maxie said, “the stuff 
is here and it's mellow." 

*Hah?" I said. 

I don't talk so well. We might as well 
face it. You give me my alto and I be- 
lieve I make myself fairly well under- 
stood; it is an indisputable fact that I 
won the Down Beat poll three times and 
once placed second to Johnny Hodges, 
who is with the Duke. But I am ‘not 
articulate. My sister Florence once put it 
this way: "Henry, you are the biggest 
and prettiest one in the whole Chambers 
family and you certainly blow up a storm 
on that horn of yours, but unless you 
learn to say more than ‘Yup’ and ‘Nope,’ 
like a young Gary Cooper, you just are 
not going to register with people. Par- 
ticularly lovely young tomatoes, who ap- 
preciate verbal snow jobs." 

*Don't be so garrulous," Maxie said as 
I lay there rubbing my eyes. “Just listen. 
They are putting together a television 
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show over at WBC, to be called Jazz 
Fiesta, and they want some good sidemen 
to be regulars on it. Like you and me." 

*Don't call me a sideman," I said. *I 
once had my own five-piece combo. Henry 
Chambers and his Blues Six." 

“This will mean a little change in your 
living habits," Maxie said. “You got to 
get out of bed around now, instead of 
seven P.M. On TV programs, you under- 
stand, they rehearse.” 

“What’s to rehearse?” I asked. 

“Oh, you know; they might not like 
the way you play a certain few bars of a 
number and you sit around and work it 
over until you get it right.” 

“T never played the same notes in the 
same few bars of a number in my life, 
Maxie,” I said. “You know that. What 
do you think I am. Guy Lombardo or 
Clyde McCoy?” 

“Yeah, yeah, I know,” he said im- 
patiently. “Don’t worry about that. Lis- 
ten, put on some pants and come over to 
West Seventy-first Street in an hour. We'll 
see what Golden Boy has on his mind.” 

“Didn’t that studio used to be a riding 
academy?” I said. “Maybe I ought to 
brush up ‘Boots and Saddles,’ or ‘First 
Call'" Then I sat up slowly in bed. 
“Golden Boy? You're kidding, Maxie?” 

Golden Boy was Cal Dodge. Cal Dodge 
was a reformed disc jockey who emceed 
TV shows and was known among the 
laity as an expert on jazz. That just 
shows you about the laity. Dodge was tall 
and dark and sideburned and you'd see 
him in the saloons with the black-stock- 
inged, stringy-haired, no-makeup Village 
dames, right out of the Charles Addams 
cartoons. I guess you'd say he was a 
typical expert on jazz. He called the 
drums the tubs, the trombone a slush 
pump and like that there. He was the 
kind of guy who would analyze for his 
listeners what Louis meant in the eighth 
bar of the first refrain. 


“Thanks for the call, Maxie,” I said, 
sinking back into bed. “Only I think if 
you want somebody for Cal Dodge's show, 
you better give a call to Beverly Hills 
and ask Liberace or Roger Williams. 
Somebody who can read music and smile 
and maybe talk about his mother between 
sets." 

Maxie just listened quietly, which I 
suppose is the best way to listen, really. 

“One hour,” he said then. “Bring your 
arrangement of ‘Tales of the Vienna 
Woods.’ ” 

I guess Maxie knew me pretty good. 
At least he knew musicians. Jazzmen 
might draw the line at working the Jun- 
ior League ball with a Lester Lanin or 
Meyer Davis unit, but as long as they 
can noodle around with their own kind 
of music and if the dough is reasonably 
right, they're pretty flexible. I mean, 
they'll even play on a Cal Dodge pro- 
gram. 

Well, we were all in this WBC studio, 
drinking coffee and once in a while try- 
ing to find an A on the out-of-key piano, 
when Julie Wilcox came in through the 
door and said hello. 

Gee. 


if I could make with the words, I 

would say something like Julie Wil- 
cox was tall and willowy, a kind of race- 
horse blonde with a slim, warm face and 
eyes that were kind of green and blue. 
I wouldn't say she exactly flattened me, 
the way she looked, but I did want to go 
up to her and say in complete sincerity 
will you marry me. 

"Technically," Julie said to us, grin- 
ning, “I’m the assistant producer of Jazz 
Fiesta. That really means I go out for 
coffee for the crew and the cast. But I’m 
also supposed to see that you're all sit- 
ting in the right chairs and that when 
it comes time for you to take your solo, 
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I told you what my sister said. Well, 


PRELUDE 1 DS... 


you're not off in a corner with the Racing 
Form. So don't get too mad at me if I 
bark." 

*Don't knock the Racing Form, Miss 
W.," said Eddie Carpenter, who played 
trombone. “Personally, I get some really 
good ideas for riffs from those horse 
names. They're inspirational." 

We kidded around like that for a while 
and all of us promptly loved Julie, par- 
ticularly me. 

Then in walked Cal Dodge and the 
lights went out. He was dressed like an 
advertising man and he had that same 
toothy, phony-smile look about him. We 
just sat back and waited for him to open 
his mouth and put his elbows in it. 

“Fellows,” he said briskly, “the thing 
I want to emphasize about this show is 
that it’s very impromptu. I just want you 
to play and play with heart and soul. 
You men are, let’s face it, among the 
living legends in jazz and it would be 
presumptuous of me to tell you your 
business. But my thought is, let’s make 
this a real rent-party, after-hours jam 
session.” 

“Jam?” Eddie Carpenter said, very 
straight-faced. “I thought jam was some- 
thing that one put on cinnamon buns or 
toast.” Dodge looked hard at him for a 
moment and then laughed that short, 
nervous little laugh of his. 

“That’s the reason, one of them, that 
I get such a boot out of being around 
you fellows,” he said. “Natural, wonder- 
ful humor.” 

Then he went off and had a little dis- 
cussion with Julie Wilcox and I just sat 
there holding my alto and thinking about 
that heart-and-soul business. I guess it’s 
not discreet of me to admit it, but the 
truth is, most of the time when I am 
playing one of those limpid, liquid solos 
of mine that the jazz critics say remind 
them of the cool waters of a brook in 
springtime, I am thinking of the sturgeon 
sandwiches in Max Asnas’ Stage Deli- 
catessen on Seventh Avenue. 


a few numbers, to see how we 

sounded, and I took off for a couple 
of minutes on Billy Strayhorn’s old tune, 
“Day Dream.” I could see with my third 
eye that Julie was standing and looking 
and listening. 

I put a few extra touches into it, for 
her, and sure enough, when I knocked it 
off, she came over and said that was 
awfully nice and a couple of other words 
and then waited for me to say something 
intelligent in reply. Only, you know me. 

“Gee,” I said, “thanks.” 

“You know," she said, “somehow you 
don’t look the way I always thought a 
jazz musician did. J mean, you look 


V a while we fooled around with 


rather collegiate and clean-cut and that 
sort of thing. I always figured that jazz- 
men were kind of beatup and always 
glazed of eye because of the marijuana. 
You're certainly a surprise." 

* Well," I said. 

Don't wait for me to write down any 
more. That was what I said. "Well." 

She made a couple of more gambits 
but I was in full cry by that time. I 
think I said “yes” or “no” once or twice, 
while I could feel my ears getting red. 
So she did what any intelligent person 
would do. She just murmured, “Excuse 
me, will you?” and walked away to get 
some coffee or have a conference with 
Cal Dodge or something. I could have 
kicked Henry Everett Chambers through 
the bull fiddle. 


hen we wrapped it up and every- 
Wve was leaving, I guess I should 

have felt pretty good, because 
there wasn’t much of a market for my 
kind of music at that time, and here was 
this TV mishmash going to make us all 
famous once more, like in the old days 
of Benny Goodman and Tommy Dorsey, 
and we would be loaded with money and 
I could pick up that white Jag convert- 
ible I had my eye on. 

But I didn’t feel totally good. I saw 
Julie Wilcox going out through the 
studio’s swinging doors with Cal Dodge, 
and then going down the hall I saw him 
draping his arm around her shoulder in 
one of those friendly business discus- 
sions that always, of course, are some- 
thing else again. Dodge was talking with 
that fake deep voice he turns on by clos- 
ing up his larynx a little. 

It so easily could have been me. Me 
and my little mouth. I just walked out 
with my alto under my arm, and woke 
up just in time to make a left turn before 
I walked into the river. The way I felt, 
I wasn't so sure I did the right thing in 
not going off the stringpiece. 

“Huh!” I muttered. Even when I was 
by myself, you can see, I was a regular 
silver tongue. 

We rehearsed, if you would like to 
call it that, for about ten days and then 
we were off and running. 

Once the show was on the road, the 
most surprising thing was how popular 
it became. People began watching us. One 
night we pulled almost half as many 
viewers as Spittin’ Shotgun, the Western 
serial opposite us. We started in on a 
10 p.m. to 11 routine, but after a few 
weeks, when we caught on, they dropped 
us into an eight to nine spot on Wednes- 
day nights, which I understand is what 
the Madison Avenue gents call prime 
time. 

Me? I was miserable. I was watching 


Now, in the empty studio, was his chance to talk. Instead, 
he picked up the horn and cut into “Passion Flower.” 


Cal Dodge make time with Julie Wilcox. 

They seemed to be together all the 
time. After a while they got to coming 
into the rehearsal hall together, and I 
used to see them and brood that they 
probably just had had lunch or cocktails 
or something together. I even brooded a 
couple of worse thoughts. 

Julie would smile warmly at me when- 
ever it happened she caught me looking 
at her, but that was about it. I had the 
feeling that if I went over and asked her 
to go to a movie with me, or a ride on 
the Staten Island ferry, she'd say sure— 
but I couldn't. I guess I was knee-deep 
in psychosomania, or something. 

I was only alone with her once. It was 
at night on a Tuesday afternoon, and I 
was the last of the Mohicans to pack his 
instrument and fold his tent, and she was 
sitting off in a corner chair, trying to 
fit together the different pieces of the 
show on paper. All the lights had been 
flipped off in the hall except one spot 
that she could see by. 

I was about to leave myself when I saw 
she was the only one there, so I just 
stood at the door, looking at her, and 
after a while she looked up and said, 
“Hello.” I got out a “hello” and kept 
standing there and then she asked me 
what I was going to play on the program 
the next night—we liked to keep it a 
secret from Golden Boy, just to see if 
when we got through playing “How High 
the Moon” he would say what a wonder- 
ful rendition of “Summertime” it was— 
and I said, “Well,” again and stopped. 
Finally I opened my alto case and 
grabbed for baby. 


& ere," I said, and before she could 
H open her mouth I cut into “Pas- 
sion Flower." 

I guess I never played better in my 
life, and I wasn't thinking of the stur- 
geon sandwiches at the Stage, either. I 
played it slow and easy and now and 
then I sneaked a look at Julie and then 
T'd make it even truer and better, because 
I could see I had her with me. I must 
have played fourteen choruses. Then 
finally I had to end it, not because I 
wanted to or because she was getting 
restless or anything, but because every 
piece of music has to end at a certain 
time and the guy who's playing it knows 
it, and if he's honest. he ends it there. 
It’s like putting the last hunk of paint 
on canvas; the guy with the brush knows 
he shouldn't put any more on, and that's 
that. 

Julie stood up and walked over to me 
and her eyes were kind of bright and 
misty at the same time. “That was per- 
fect,” she said. PII bet a man—some 
other man—could have kissed her then. 
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What I did was jam the alto back in 
the case and straighten my tie, and say, 
* Well, so long." I got out of the hall in 
a hurry and didn't look back for five 
blocks. That was one time I thought of 
some things to say that I hadn't said. I 
walked down Central Park West saying 
them out loud but after a while my 
shoulders sagged and I dropped into a 
nearby drugstore and asked them what 
was the going price on arsenic. 


e had been on the magic screen 
W six weeks, when. after specializ- 

ing at being last man out of the 
studio, I changed octaves and got in an 
hour ahead of everyone. I guess I was 
just troubled. Not too much, of course; 
I was just toying around with some mild 
thoughts such as gas, razors, and sleep- 
ing pills. 

When I got in early, this day, it turned 
out I wasn’t the bellwether. Coming down 
the corridor toward the studio where we 
rehearsed, | heard somebody playing pi- 
ano and believe me, it wasn’t Teddy 
Wilson or Thelonious Monk. I guess the 
one thing that bugs me more than any- 
thing is to hear somebody playing off- 
key. 

Whoever was playing this piano wasn’t 
even good enough to play off-key. 

I didn’t care if it was Iturbi or Horo- 
witz with half a load on; I couldn’t stand 
any of that. I flung open the door and 
was all set to yell cease and desist— 
when I saw that it was*Golden Boy him- 
self at the piano. He was shaking his 
wavy hair and lifting his hands up and 
down like some ham actor. 

He didn't see me. I shut the door 
quickly and retreated down the hall to 
get out of range. It was raining out. so 
I couldn't make it into the street, but T 
stood near the front door and lighted a 
gasper and tried to forget what I had 
heard. But the notes kept coming 
through, faintly. “Mama mia." 

And it was right then, standing there 
smoking. that the bad man in me came 
out. l'm so ashamed. 

When I had the idea shaken down in 
my mind—wincing inwardly all the time 
—] went back to the studio door and 
opened it and called out hello to Dodge. 
He said hello Chambers and kept on 
with his specialties in dissonance and I 
drifted over to the piano and listened. It 
was the best piece of acting I ever did. 

“That’s nice piano, Cal,” I said casu- 
ally. May I be struck dead by a falling 
tuba someday. 

He looked up and beamed. “You really 
think so, Chambers?" 

I nodded. “I’ve heard a lot worse." I 
was panic-stricken that he was going to 
ask me when and where, but he didn't. 

*Well, I just fool around." he said. 

“Listen,” I said, “don’t kid me. You 
know a lot about that instrument, I can 
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tell that.” I bent over and got a little 
confidential. “I don’t see why, to lend a 
little spice to Jazz Fiesta, you don’t do 
a solo or two on the program some 
night.” 

“Ah. that’s awfully nice of you to say 
that, Henry." he said, “but seriously, I’m 
not sure I’m ready for anything like 
that.” 

I put on a straight face. “If you're 
not ready now," I said, *you'll never be 
ready. I think you ought to do it. So 
help me." He sat there thinking that 
over. I knew the mackerel had struck at 
the worm. 

*What sort of thing do you think I 
ought to do?" he asked. *Oh. I mean, 
it’s a silly idea and likely l'll never do 
it -but if I did. what do you think I 
should play?" He looked a little modest; 
it was a very tough item for him. “You 
know, I have a sort of home-made ar- 
rangement of ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ done 
strictly in jazz." 

*You mean, sort of showing the heart 
and soul of jazz?" I asked. 

*Exactly. Maybe that might fill in five 
minutes or so on one of the shows." 

“Look,” I said. “if you played it any- 
where near the way you played that last 
thing, l'll bet Gershwin would want to 
come back from the grave just to see 
what you did with it." Armed with a 
subpoena, I wanted to add, but didn't. 

He sat there for a while, just staring. 
and picking out a wrong note or two on 
the keys. and then a couple of guys 
drifted in through the door and it was a 
rehearsal atmosphere again. Dodge got 
up to take charge. in his inimitable fash- 
ion. but before he went away from the 
piano. he patted me on the shoulder and 
winked. *Maybe we'll give everyone a 
little surprise." he said jovially. “This’ll 
be our secret for a couple of days." 

*You know me." I said glibly. 

My dirty, rotten. lowdown. awful 
scheme was. of course. obvious. I didn't 
know how sold Julie was on Dodge. but 
I figured that with her inherent good 
taste in music—well. she liked how I 
played. didn't she?—she’d be aghast 
when she heard him and somehow come 
running to me, flinging her lily white 
body into my arms and saying, “Henry. 
take me!” 

And I never had a stick of tea in my 
life. I just have a fertile imagination. 


odge penciled himself in for the 
D last six minutes of the next show. 

He got very coy around the studio 
and wouldn’t say what he planned for 
that time. “I just want those six minutes 
left free." he said. "You'll see.” 

The last number on the program, be- 
fore those six minutes. was supposed to 
be a lengthy—ten-minute or so—free-for- 
all. one of the things Golden Boy called 
a jam session. What we did was take an 


old standard—“Jumpin’ at the Wood- 
side" or “Yesterdays” or “A Sm-o-o-th 
One" or like that there—and kick it 
around . . . and I mean kick it around. 
Sometimes it wouldn't come out bad, but 
truthfully. most of the time we just 
honked around and blew up some noise 
and kind of laughed to ourselves. because 
the kids in the studio audience thought it 
was great and Golden Boy would be nod- 
ding sagely to indicate he knew fine art 
when he heard it. 

There were around eleven or twelve 
of us, standing around—what do they call 
it? jamming?—and we each had a crack 
at one or more solos. About two minutes 
from the end. I took off. We were playing 
a blues. it so happened. and it was mak- 
ing out all right. so when Eddie Car- 
penter finished his trombone flight. I 
sailed into some pretty low and dirty 
blues and I was having a fine time. Keep- 
ing my eye on the clock. of course. 
because I had to be done in time to let 
Dodge make like Brailowsky. 

And then it happened. 


solo, and I looked at Dodge. He 

was rubbing his hands in antici- 
pation. So what was it that happened? 
My conscience happened. that's what hap- 
pened. My conscience climbed right up 
over the bell of my alto and looked at 
me and said, “You can’t do it. If you 
can't win the broad fair and square, you 
don't deserve her." 

That made. oh. almost no sense to me 
—but what can one do when one's con- 
science lays it on the line like that? 

So ...I didn't stop. When I was sup- 
posed to squeeze the last mournful note 
out and then join everyone for a final 
ten seconds of ensemble blasting—I 
launched into another chorus. 

Any musician who puts even half a 
mind to it can use up six minutes of 
time almost without trying. I did it like 
falling off a log; I played right up to 
sign-off time and the next thing you 
know they were unreeling the credits 
and Cal Dodge was standing on camera 
and blurting out thank you everyone and 
Jazz Fiesta will see you next week. and 
then the red light went out and we were 
off the air. 

A couple of my colleagues shook their 
heads and laughed and said what a ham 
I was. but they didn't know what the 
score was and after a while they cleared 
out. one by one. to go to the saloon 
across the street for some lemon and 
lime. Dodge walked over to me in the 
corner where I was packing baby away 
and looking for my hat and coat. He 
looked ready to explode after an ex- 
tremely brief countdown. 


“Cal,” I said quickly, “I couldn't do 


^» 


I was getting ready to wrap up my 


it. 


“I know what you did, you noodnik," 


he said grimly. *but what is it you felt 
you couldn't do?” 

*Let you play the piano before twenty 
million witnesses to the crime." He just 
stared at me and I shook my head pa- 
tiently. 

*[ was kidding you about your play- 
ing. To be painfully blunt, you play like 
there was no tomorrow and never was a 
yesterday. Even lessons won't help. Like 
the man says, if you haven't got it up 
front, you just haven't got it." 

*Oh, yeah?" he said. For a minute I 
thought it was old Henry Chambers talk- 
ing in his customary facile fashion. 

*[ don't know what you had in your 
mind, Chambers," he said, *but you don't 
get out of it that easily. It goes far 
deeper than that. You know I play pretty 
darned good piano—oh. perhaps I'm an 
amateur; I understand that—and for 
some reason, you didn't want me to play 
it." 

“I did," I said awkwardly, “but then 
I didn't." 

Dodge leaned forward, like George 
Raft. “I'll tell you what I think," he 
said. “You want to know what I think?" 

I wanted to say, ^With what?" but I 
didn't. I just said, “No, what do you 
think?" 

*[ think you're jealous." 

I sighed. *Maybe that's it," I said, 
kind of tired of the whole thing. “Only 
Cal, boy, please do me and yourself a 
favor. Forget the old eighty-eight. Con- 
centrate on announcing or selling tooth- 
paste or riding in the park on cold, 
snowy mornings." 

*Hah!" Dodge said. He started away, 
but then he turned to me and smiled, a 
very superior smile. *I am going to play 
on next week's show and you can put 
that into your horn and run it up the 
flagpole for size." 


e left. I sat there for a while. 
H brooding on what God had 

wrought. I finally decided He had 
wrought a couple of His lesser creations, 
an alto player with the brain of an orang- 
utan and the character of an amoeba, 
and a television announcer who thought 
he was Jelly Roll Morton but came much 
closer to being Liberace. 

And so it came to pass. 

The next Wednesday everything was 
wrapped up tidily just six minutes be- 
fore closing. Then Dodge sat down at 
the piano, gave with the smile to the 
studio audience, and announced modestly 
what he was going to do. 

I didn’t have any ear plugs or cotton, 
so I just had to sit and take it. Like 
everyone else. 

Every now and then I sneaked a look 
at Julie. It was like I had figured. She 
began by gritting her teeth after his first 
few measures and then she winced. prac 
tically audibly, and by the time he was 


sailing into the last few notes, she was 
just sitting there limply. 

When the show was done. Cal bowed 
graciously a couple of times and then 
said good night to the studio audience. 
When he walked past me, on his way 
out, he smirked. It was apparent the 
smirk was supposed to say. “You thought 
I couldn’t do it. didn’t you?” But I just 
sat and stared. What was the use in say- 
ing anything? There’d be twenty thou- 
sand letters in the mail in the morning 
telling him what to do with his piano 
playing. 

I sat and smoked a cigarette, dully, 
and by and by everyone left and there 
was only me and Julie alone in the 
studio. I took a deep breath and walked 
over to her. 


&« here's something I want to tell 
Tow I said. She looked up at me 
and grinned tiredly. 

“Boy,” she said, “how about that? Did 
you ever hear anything like that in your 
life?” 

“That’s what I want to talk about. I 
did it. I put him up to the whole thing.” 

“How could you?” She looked incredu- 
lous. “I don’t mean for him—he thought 
he was great, anyway—but how could 
you let the rest of us in for that catas- 
trophe?” 

I pried my mouth open again with a 
supreme effort. 

“Well,” I said, “you see, I’ve been 
watching you and Dodge making with 
the fun and games for a while now, and 
I thought that, good night, he wasn’t the 
man for you . . . and maybe if I en- 
couraged him to play some of that— 
well, whatever it was he played—why, 
you might get a clearer picture of him 
and 33" 

Julie’s brow furrowed. 

“You mean,” she said slowly, “that 
you thought I had the hots for Dodge 
and—” She started to laugh a little and 
shook her head again, finally. 

“Look,” she said firmly. “I have been 
out to dinner once with Mr. Cal Dodge. 
He said he wanted to talk business, ex- 
cept I found out it was a different kind 
of business. so that was that. And I had 
lunch with him. The rest of the time I’ve 
been concentrating on keeping his arm 
off my shoulder and maintaining a rea- 


sonable percentage of politeness and 
smoothness in the interests of Jazz 
Fiesta." 


*But—" I said. She cocked her head 
a little to one side and smiled at me 
tolerantly. 

“Don’t you know,” she said. “that mu- 
sicians never should think? Their thought 
processes come apart at the seams. Mu- 
sicians should never think.” She was sit- 
ting in one funeral-parlor chair. with her 
feet on another; now she shifted feet and 
smiled at me kind of mischievously. 


“They could talk, though. Maybe once 
in a while they could open their mouths 
and say something." 

"Like what?" I said. 

"Oh," she said airily. “like that's a 
nice blouse you're wearing. Miss Wilcox. 
or listen, Miss Wilcox. would you like 
to come over to Sardi's and have a cup 
of coffee. Something like that." 

Whooey. 

I marshaled my thoughts. No, that's 
not exactly true. I didn't have any 
thoughts to marshal. I just stood there. 
with egg on my face. and got redder 
and redder. and wished the floor would 
let me drop through it. Julie got up and 
put her hand on my arm. 

*[ stuck around tonight for two rea- 
sons,” she said. “I had to recover from 
the debacle of watching the poor man's 
Van Cliburn—and I thought there was 
the outside chance that you might play 
me something, the way you did ‘Passion 
Flower that other time." 

The words still didn't come. So I did 
what was next best. I reached for baby, 
shook the wet out of the mouthpiece, 
and began playing Duke's “Prelude to a 
Kiss" in E flat. 

Name me anybody: Bechet. Vido 
Musso, Jimmy Dorsey, Harry Carney, 
Hodges . . . anybody who ever played a 
saxophone. I don't care who you say. 
none of them could have cut me, stand- 
ing there in that WBC studio, half turned 
away from Julie Wilcox. and playing my 
idiotic head off. I felt like I was in Last 
Chance Gulch, staving off the Indians. 
and if I didn't make this one come out 
the way it should. I was dead. 

So I played it the way I never played 
before. If I had had the time, I even 
would have listened to myself playing 
and said boy, that's great, because like 
all musicians. I think that. well, Louis 
is great but I could teach him a thing 
or two. But I didn't have time. I just 
played for my life. 

When it was done. I put away baby 
and finally got myself turned around 
enough so I could look at Julie. She 
was nice to see. the way she looked. I 
was aware, suddenly, that I had put the 
Indians to flight. 


nd that number played so wonder- 
A fully by Henry Chambers.” Julie 
said, making like Dodge, “was 
‘Prelude to a Kiss," Then she stood 
close to me and looked up. 

*So what are you waiting for?" she 
said. 

One thing nobody ever can say about 
me; nobody can say I ever missed a cue. 
I discovered something particularly fine. 
too. when I kissed her. Something even 
better than just the fabulous feeling I 
got from the kiss, I discovered that when 
I was kissing her, I didn't have to talk. 
Tt beats talking any day. Tue Enp 
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It was 1810. America almost stopped at the Kentucky frontier. 
It was there that a boy witnessed the meeting of two 


great men whose vision led our nation far beyond the horizon. 


BY PAUL DARCY BOLES 


rl | WNhey thought the Indian summer 

would hang on a spell. Jemmy 

Phillips hoped so; it took the in- 
doors curse off being a storekeep's helper. 
Made the job of opening nailkegs and 
sweeping up, racking goods and fixing 
the fire in the round-bellied iron stove 
less confined and house-bound. At twelve 
he was eager-faced, with a sufficiency of 
cinnamon-colored hair. Miss Lucy, the 
storekeep's wife, said she'd have to cut it 
soon, else he'd be as a beast of the wild, 
just a tangle of fur and eyes. 

It was Jemmy who was by himself in 
the storefront—using a  withe-bound 
broom to whisk out the mud over the sill. 
He worked as far into the patch of sun- 
light as he could. Beyond the store some 
of the houses showed their plumes of 
smoke—against mild chill—but you could 
tell it was going to be another great, 
clear warm day. The crowns of the oaks 
bore flame where green had been; leaves 
carpeted the ground, too, and they did 
something to your heart, lifted it, made 
you want to whistle something piercing- 
bold on the high blue air. Weren't many 
houses visible. You could see where the 
woods began; sometimes the flicker of a 
bird, robin or jay, made trembling in the 
boughs; more often the whole woods just 
hung silent close by, with the nattering of 
a jay farther inward. 

Odd that with all that leaf-skin to trap 
footfalls and amplify them he didn’t hear 
the stranger approach. He stopped his 
broom-swishing, and stared. 

Miss Lucy and the storekeep were in 
the back of the place, talking. He could 
hear their easy-coming voices from here, 
but not make out the words. The store- 
keep liked to talk French; he was fair at 
English too, getting better each day of 
his existence; but the old tongue hung 
naturally to his words. Miss Lucy and the 
storekeep had just been wedded a couple 
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of years; Jemmy liked them fine. It 
wasn’t them that hedged and strapped 
you; it was just the job. Often the store- 
keep would sigh and look to the woods— 
he felt the same way, Jemmy knew. 

A bound boy—except he never felt 
bound with the storekeep and Miss Lucy 
—didn’t have many choices; all the same, 
you could dream. But now he leaned on 
the broom, inspecting the stranger—his 
green-blue eyes widened. 

The man was older than the way he 
walked. You couldn’t tell that till he got 
near enough over the leaf-carpet so you 
could see his hair. It was frost-white. He 
hadn’t made a sound once, coming over 
those leaves. A long dark shirt, fringed 
like buckskin but probably homespun 
cloth, came about to his knees. Leggings, 
of a soft kind, and moccasins. The stran- 
ger was hatless, too; he held his head 
kind of lifted up tall, and though his eyes 
didn’t seem overly curious, you had the 
feeling—Jemmy had it strong—that he 
saw just about everything going on about 
him. The rifle he toted was about five feet 
long, curly walnut and iron; he carried it 
like a practical toy. 

Jemmy by now wasn’t making any more 
pretense of sweeping. 

The man’s long shadow fell across the 
doorstep stone. 

“Morning,” said the man. He had a 
thoughtful and easy voice, too. You knew 
he’d have that. 


& orning,” said  Jemmy—added 

M “sir,” then, though he couldn’t 

have pinned down just why. 

The man’s face was a little relief map 
of hours, weeks, months, years. Very wrin- 
kled, but with the wrinkles all sort of sit- 
ting the surface; the flesh bronzed and 
soaked full of old suns. A small scar near 
the point of the jaw; looked as though it 
had been deep, though, when it was a 


wound, Cheekbones high and planed off 
sharp, so that the eyes, though calm and 
considering, seemed a little assessing at 
all times, like a painter’s when the ani- 
mal crawled on a high bough, tail-lashing. 
looking beneath. That same slantwise 
sleepiness, Which wasn't sleepy. 

“This’s the store, I reckon." He looked 
up, at its bough-shadowed roof. *Didn't 
get my directions too clear—" 

*Only store hereabout, sir. They's one 
down-road five miles, sure, but—" 


« h,” said the old man—it was hard 
O to think old; yet that’s what he 
was, for all the way he stood 
light. “That one looked pretty meaching. 
I didn’t think ’twas the one I sought. But 
this appears to be the boy.” He nodded. 
“Man owns it, now—I can’t recollect his 
name—names kind of go down the wrong 
path in my mind, my time of life. Skinny 
soul with a sharp blue eye, crabby- 
handed.” 

“Oh!” said Jemmy. He’d forgotten all 
about the broom. He propped it beside 
the door. “That’s the old man who owned 
this place, mister.” 

“Owned?” 

“Dead now. Heard it said he just kind 
of shriveled and puffed away,” said 
Jemmy soberly. “The way old—” He 
wished he hadn’t spoken it, but couldn’t, 
still, think it would bother this man for 
all his years “—old people do, sometimes. 
It’s got a different owner now. and he’s 
taught me to read—to draw a little, too. 
TIl fetch him if you want him—" 

“Why, yes—be obliged,” said the stran- 
ger. He frowned a bit. You could some 
way tell he felt uncomfortable, as Jemmy 
himself did, about store-dealings. He 
didn't make any move anyhow to step in, 
where the smells of blackstrap and 
leather harness and stone-ground flour 
and nails and dried fish and the sorghum 


Suddenly, outside the window, Shawnees 
materialized, running silent and swift. 
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the Indians loved to spread high on any 
food all made a combined stink which, 
doubtless, a born storekeep would have 
loved. “I lived here a long time back,” he 
said as though telling it just to himself. 
“This neighborhood, ary how. She’s 
changed.” He shook his head a trifle, 
though it had never lowered. “Used to be 
naught but woods far as eye could 
stretch. With the settlement. the houses— 
logs looking like they growed out of 
the wilderness. But she’s thinned.” He 
drew himself back to practicality. “Son, 
wait a spell ... I’m a kind of swivet, 
now. See. I left here owin' that old man a 
goodly amount of cash." With his free 
hand—he kept the other one curved 
around the rifle—he gestured. “Got me 
two pack ponies back yonder. Left "em in 
shade, picketed. Left a hound with 'em— 
nobody'll heist 'em. Both loaded with 
prime pelts. I come back here to pay off 
debts." Slowly he shook his massive taut- 
boned head in, the new sunlight. *You 
wouldn't believe how she's changed. the 
whole land. Why, I owned thousands. of 
acres. They were mine," he said simply. 


e looked a bit lost, thought Jemmy; 
H for all the way he walked as 

though owning the woods and the 
air, at times this.bewilderment sat on his 
mouth and flickered in the deep eyes. 

“Yes sir," Jemmy murmured. “Well. I 
reckon you can talk it out with the store- 
keep." He didn’t misdoubt the stranger’s 
talk. He felt that if he said he'd owned 
those thousands of acres it was true all 
right and he had. In the parlous winters 
when the drafts crept in all places where 
clay chinking had come loose and the 
stove was red hot, the old men made the 
store a headquarters for fancy lying. But 
this wasn't lying. At twelve, Jemmy knew 
the difference. 

Many of the old men hadn't done much 
more than stay on the fringes of war; 
they were the most vocal about their ad- 
ventures. This man—Jemmy blinked, and 
looked at the small scar and the weather- 
map “face and most of all—while he 
blinked at the sun—at the eyes. 

He wheeled. and said, “I'll fetch him." 
and had started back into the store's 
gloom, feeling odd and dizzy as though 
somehow he should have known the stran- 
ger. as though there were secrets here 
rich as butternuts for the picking. He 
was halfway back through the store and 
just brushing around the end of the coun- 
ter—where a little window held daylight 
streaming from the  northeast—when 
something outside the window. a flicker 
not jay, not catbird or wren, made him 
stop still. The flicker came from that 
rim of the woods. All at once it streamed 
out into a body, two bodies. They were 
hunkered low to the stubbled earth be- 
tween here and the trees and they were 
running like streaming fire. He had time 
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just to think: Shawnees. They were in 
full paint and just about naked except 
for that. One carried a good-sized hand- 
ax and the other had a pistol. 

There wasn’t true time to think. Shaw- 
nees weren’t anything you were really 
scared of. Except when they were drunk. 
Sometimes roving ones came down here 
from Missouri-country and got their skins 
full and then you had to watch. The 
thoughts, which were only semi-thought. 
flashed through his brain like lightning 
pouring into a stump. The storehouse ell 
of the building was at that end; he had 
left it unlatched in the gray dawnlight 
this morning when he’d gone in from out- 
side to heist out a couple of boxes of the 
tasty biscuit from Philadelphia. The 
door'd still be unlocked. 

He reached on the wall above the 
counter and to a ledge there; his motions 
were as fast as they could be, and he was 
moving in a morning dream. The gun 
which the storekeep said he didn't see 
much sense in keeping there fell bulkily 
down into Jemmy's hands; he whirled 
and started back across the gloomed 
boards toward the swathe of sunlight. He 
burst into the sweet air. *Mister! Help 
me! Couple of—" Everything he was 
about to say dissolved on his throat- 
muscles. The stranger had vanished. 

From the northwest side of the store, 
the sound of the Indians’ yells made ulu- 
lation that screamed with the sudden 
splitting hair-rising deathfulness of night- 
mare itself. In a second they'd be inside. 

Jemmy rushed that way. He nearly 
collided with the stranger. The man was 
at the corner of the building; legs 
planted firm as though his heels grew out 
of the ground with moccasins solid—for 
all their silent softness—as tree-bark, he 
was leveling the rifle. Out of a corner of 
his eye he must have seen Jemmy too. 
Jemmy was smitten with the instant and 
wild notion that the stranger had eyes in 
his head's rear. *Keep down. young'un. 
Don't pop that gun around me." 

Jemmy kept down; he flopped flat in 
the jimson weed. 


he rifle sounded; a quick roar. with 
"Te floating like milkweed-feath- 
ers away from it. The yells of the 
Indians that had been mixed and horrific 
changed to one yell only, on the heels of 
a short flat *Ugh!" of sound; then the 
hit Indian came staggering from the ell- 
door; he was the one who'd been brand- 
ishing the ax. He'd dropped it. His right 
hand's fingers spread like arms of a 
many-clawed crab over his left shoulder. 
which streamed blood. With jerking odd 
motions he ran a little distance off into 
the field toward the woods: then sud- 
denly he tipped forward and lay down. 
and Jemmy could hear the thud, and even 
feel it through his shoe-soles. 
As if consideringly, the stranger was 


remarking, *. .. winged him; I don't like 
killing Shawnee. Bein’ as how I’m next 
door to a blood brother to 'em." He was 
reloading, and Jemmy thought he'd never 
seen hands move so fast; the horn seemed 
to flicker above the long soft-shining blue 
barrel; the grains of powder seemed to 
move as a butterfly wing moved when 
you reached to grab it. 


T ther one's got a pistol" Jemmy 

O said. He recalled, now, that his 

own gun was unloaded. His 

cheeks burned; but it seemed politic to 

do what the stranger had bade; there’d 

been that command in the cool old voice; 
he stayed just where he was. 

“So I saw, son.” 

Hed reloaded. was moving softly 
around the corner of the store. “Drink’s 
a curse to their race.” he remarked even 
more softly. *The one thing that converts 
'em from thinking gentlemen to blub- 
berin’ sin-chunks. Ah. me.” 

Jemmy had raised his head. His cheeks 
still burned. What would the young 
storekeep and Miss Lucy think of him? A 
grown boy of twelve who lost his head 
and came running out with an unloaded 
gun to face the raiders? He caught the 
shine of Miss Lucy’s blue dress from the 
front doorway of the store. heard her 
worried voice. He called. “Stay back 
there. Miz!” He could also see the lean 
form of the storekeep. crowding behind 
her. “We got a friend; he’s takin’ care 
œ things!” 

Even as he called, the second shot 
came. There was a spang, as of struck 
metal; but this time no special hurt yell. 
Just a big richening silence from the 
storehouse-ell flank; then there was the 
stranger again. reloading once more, but 
stepping swiftly back toward Jemmy, too. 
“Hit his pistol—it flew off in the weed 
yonder.” he breathed. He didn’t look any 
more perturbed to Jemmy than if he had 
been talking about the blazing beautiful 
weather. “Shucks. though. son. Got to 
follow him now. T’other one’s fixed so he 
won't do no more harm a spell. He'll 
wake up and be repentant; they do. But 
this un’s still got his skin cozin’ full and 
he might harm somebody. Looks like I 
got to catch him." 

Jemmy was up on hands and knees. 
“Afoot?” 

A tail of the stranger’s left eye flashed. 
“Told you T left my horses in a cove 
yonder. They're mere pack animals ary 
how." He paused and reflected for just 
one more instant. *Looky. You take Tick- 
Licker here." The bulk of the rifle was 
amazingly heavy in Jemmy's arms. He'd 
somehow thought, seeing it in the hands 
of the other. that it weighed light. It was 
ten to twelve pounds at least. “Go flankin' 
"im. Right to the east there. past that 
birch stands up white next the woods. 
Take a bee-line. l']l aim in from the 


other way. When I get the distance on 
him and make to catch 'im, he'll circle 
back—brush's too thick farther in for him 
to go straight on. You can shoot then if 
you have to—mebbe won't have to." 

It was all quicker in the doing than in 
the thought. He found himself racing 
across stubble toward the stark birch. 
The one glance he cast behind him 
through his flying hair showed him the 
storekeep, a rangy, slight-built man with 
glowing eyes, and Miss Lucy, both stand- 
ing out in front of the doorstep stone of 
the store, now; they were doubtless as 
astounded as he, but there wasn't time 
for explanations. The stranger, running 
unencumbered, went by Jemmy like a 
buck deer loosed into the woods from a 
trap. For some reason that was precisely 
what Jemmy thought of: a deer, rising 
over the ground as though it spurned 
earth, was one with the air and fire and 
the joyous racing heart of the wilderness. 

All the houses were shut up, not a soul 
in front of them—Jemmy noted that as 
they flashed by. They'd heard the shots 
and the Indian yells. So much for the 
boasting of the neighborhood old men. 
Smoke still rose like sachem-plumes from 
chimney-mouths; but the houses pre- 
sented a solid, alarmed front. Then the 
houses were gone, as though chopped 
away—he was at the white birch and past 
it. The stranger had outdistanced him 
ten yards back, had entered the woods. 

Jemmy’s own shoes—he didn’t like 
wearing them, but Miss Lucy said in the 
chill of the mornings it was essential— 
created a good deal of ruckus among 
leaf-mast, fern, and brier. 


following would just have waited 

nearby and fallen on him like 
a tower. He thought, now, that he’d 
seen the glint of a knife in this other 
Indian’s thong-belt in addition to the 
pistol. Either the stranger could hit just 
where he aimed, or that had been an 
amazing piece of rifle-luck—shooting the 
pistol from the red hand. Sweat was 
streaming into his eyes; the daylight 
was warming the fern, falling between 
crooked aisles of oaks, popple, and gum 
to make the moss its brightest green. 
Moss was secretive; it glowed like emer- 
alds. Here was where the storekeep liked 
to come; when trade slacked off a bit 
he’d sit on a stump as silent as the trees 
and the moss, and wait while the wings 
of birds made small ruffling sounds 
around him. Sounds more confident as 
the storekeep sat unmoving, chiseled 
from light and shadow. Then the birds 
in a strange and companionable stillness 
would come closer. They’d take the 
cornbread crumbs the storekeep had 
spread around him. Sometimes for min- 
utes at a stretch they’d hold as stark-still 
as a bird could, while his hand flitted 


i wise Indian who knew Jemmy was 


over the paper, the pencil in his fingers 
sketching them. While his brush dipped 
fast as light in the colors to get their 
exact coloration, in little swatches from 
which, later, he could reconstruct the 
whole bird's blazing alive self. The store- 
keep at such times looked like a deer, 
too, thought Jemmy—not like the run- 
ning deer which the stranger resembled; 
like the watching deer, ruminant yet 
alert as he prepared to drink. 

Even though he realized he wasn’t run- 
ning very fast any longer, he kept on 
going. In the next moment he stepped 
from the pine-needle-strewn path up a 
ridge, and there was a clearing below 
him. He couldn't go much farther be- 
fore striking the brush. The stranger was 
probably right. The Indian wouldn't go 
into the brush. It was just about impos- 
sible to get through. No; the poor drunk 
fool would be somewhere in the pines at 


the far side of the clearing. For a second 
Jemmy leaned back against a pine-trunk; 
it felt grateful to his back, like a hand 
holding him up—even though he wanted 
to sprawl and gulp air. He lifted the rifle 
and knots stood out in his lithe young 
arms. He listened, hearing other sounds 
as the rasp of his breath lessened. 


touched the rifle's iron. 

A bickering of birds . . . a leaf- 
rustle from a large oak to the west. 
Leaves disturbed fell from the oak—they 
whirled down like bronze canoes on wa- 
terfalls of light, turning lazily. Then that 
rustling wind dropped. 

The bird-noises dropped away as well. 

He was hardly breathing at all, to 
speak of, by now. 

When the Indian ran out of the pines 
on the other side of the clearing it was 


S dripped from his nose-end, 


The old man took the painting and exclaimed 
under his breath at the glory that shone there. 
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as though he'd been expecting him. with 
confidence and sureness. He lifted the 
rifle. By stepping back just a trifle and 
using one fortunately low spike-bough of 
the pine as a kind of rest, he could get a 
pure, good aim. He lined up the Indian. 
The man was squat and a little bow- 
legged; he was coming as if winded, and 
Jemmy pitied him a little. for all his hor- 
rific fright-giving squalls a short time 
back. They got to feeling cheated and 
mighty on a couple of gills of rum. Then 
they had to steal something—make a 
raid, no matter how small, to prove they 
were still possessed of their gods. Yes, 
though; this one did have a knife all 
right. He’d seen correctly the first time. 
It winked at the greasy thong at his 
waist. It was the sort of knife he could 
unslip in a hurry out of the looped 
thong. Jemmy could see the sweat-skein 
on the dark face now. Could see the im- 
passive yet agonized strain on the face. 
Very soon the Indian would see him. 

He had a fine line-up; his finger 
crooked to brush the trigger. 

At the selfsame instant, from the north 
of the clearing, the stranger came in 
sight. He was running, incredibly, with 
the same speed he’d had when he started. 
Also incredibly—yet it was true, as 
watching the speed of an animal you 
think, It can’t be that fast, but it is—he 
was still making no noise in his skim- 
ming progress. The Indian, Jemmy saw, 
didn’t know. Had no faintest idea that 
the stranger came. 

But—that knife . . . his finger tightened 
just a trifle. It was doubtless a hair-trig- 
ger. The stranger seemed to be the kind 
who would use such; one look, then the 
shot, and the rifle as responsive as a tri- 
umphant extension of eye, hand, and 
brain. 

There wasn’t time, this trip either, to 
think much. If there had been, Jemmy's 
hands might have started shaking. 

All the illumination in the world fell 
into the clearing. 

The stranger's voice called through the 
silence and the light: *Hold up, son!" 


emmy's hand dropped so hard he 
barked his knuckles on the pine. 
“The knife, he's got a—" 

Then it didn't make any difference that 
his own voice had been just a bat-squeak; 
it was too late anyhow. The Indian had 
whirled, knees loose as though on wagon- 
springs. In the aching instant, Jemmy 
wished he hadn't obeyed the power of 
command ringing in the stranger's voice. 
If he'd only gone on and shot! Because 
the knife was unthonged, was balanced 
on the Indian's back-swinging palm. 

He nearly shut his eyes. But didn't. 
The knife didn't sail. The stranger had 
hunkered low as he flew; something, even 
as the knife was out of its thong, had 
been scooped up by his quick pluck- 
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ing hand—a pine-knot, a good-sized one. 
From where he stood dry-mouthed and 
bug-eyed Jemmy heard it whistle. It 
struck the Indian knot-end-first. in the 
forehead; the Indian went down back- 
ward and the knife wheeled sharp in air 
for one tenth of a second and skittered 
off into curving fern-fronds. 


« ood, sweet, gol," said Jemmy. 
( The stranger knelt above the 
Indian. *C'mon, son. He'll need 
help. Reckon Ill have to sling him and 
carry him back." He scraped the knife 
back toward him with a flip of his foot, 
and tossed it to Jemmy. “Take that," long 
with my old Tick-Licker. Brute to carry 
for you. ain't she?" 

Jemmy said. *She—she's all right." 

A smile whiskered the ancient face. 
Somehow it didn't look ancient; it was 
as if the blood of someone as young as 
Jemmy himself coursed under those 
leathered wrinkles. “That’s the spunk, 
son. Reckon you won't have to worry 
near as much as I did when I's your age 
about Indians. Used to dream of 'em, 
when I’s even younger’n you.” Again it 
was also as if he talked to himself; the 
great past swung in his time-cradling 
voice. “That was before I got myself 
captured. What you know—someway, you 
cease to fear it." 

He gathered the limp purple-copper of 
the Indian's body in his arms as if lifting 
a child, curved the body around his 
shoulders, and straightened. There was 
going to be a nasty bulge on the Indian's 
brow, but he wasn't dead. 

“I think we'll amble back, boy—” he 
jerked his head northeast "—by way o' 
this ridge. I got a few balms and medica- 
ments among the rest of the foofaraw in 
my pack. We'll patch up this child and 
leave him in some shade to drain out. Be 
obliged if you'd march along with me for 
the company—and kind of to make my 
apologies and obleegances to your store- 
keep for all the trouble." 

“Yes—yes sir.” said Jemmy. “But you 
didn't cause it! He'll be glad to see you!” 

“Oh, well, that’s nice. Nice to get no 
blame for trouble. Why, I don’ know. 
Just seems every place I ever been in 
my life there was some kind of trouble. 
Folks’ve said I attract it. Think it’d stop, 
now I’m old-aged.” His eyes were slitting 
a trifle as the two walked. With his 
burden his shoulders lifted as high as 
ever. “And Im seventy-six,” he mur- 
mured musingly. *And son. no matter 
who claims it ain't, there's mornings 
when that’s old." 

On the way back to the shelving roof 
of oaks under which the stranger had left 
his two bay pack-ponies and his hound, 
and then after he'd ministered to the In- 
dian and talked to him a little in Shaw- 
nee and evidently given him sound ad- 
vice—for the Indian nodded, smiled, and 


lay back with only a slight pain-grimace 
against the elm-trunk where they left 
him—all this time. the tall man talked. It 
was in bits and snatches of revelation; it 
was never the prideful. frog-bellying. im- 
portantly reminiscing way most old men 
of Jemmy's acquaintance did. This man 
talked to Jemmy. not for his amazement. 

Jemmy's inner eyes—the eyes of his 
mind—were growing larger. There was 
speculation like a whisper of wonder in 
his soul. Old tales . . . old half-legends. Of 
a man who'd once lived in these parts. A 
man who'd carved them out of the long 
grass and the silent trees and the yelling 
redskins. Who'd made towns. 

He didn't voice his suspicions right 
now. The stranger's voice took up again, 
musingly. not pridefully: *You get too 
many houses and somethin’ happens. Oh, 
Lord. son. I know you got to have ’em. 
But when they come in somethin’ in you 
starts to die. Just naturally shrivels up. 
like you say that old storekeep done. 
When we cut the Wilderness Road—had 
thirty men to do it with me. three hun- 
dred miles from Watauga Shoals to the 
Kentuck' River—we were makin’ some- 
thing; but you never know what you 
make until you grow old and see it there. 
Wasn't a bad road, not a bad job of 
making . . ." He sighed. Then smiled. 
“Now, here's your storekeep's place. 
Never mind the daunciness of an old man 
like me. Step up nice and tell him and 
his lady it weren't my fault." 


Out of the woods. they crossed the 

stubble. The storekeep and Miss 
Lucy had sighted them, and were run- 
ning toward them. A knot of people 
—the townsfolk on this side of town. 
Jemmy thought with some scorn. those 
who'd kept their heads respectably hid- 
den while the Indian menace was loose 
—came streaming after Miss Lucy and 
the storekeep over the bright. furzy 
ground. Jemmy looked down at his own 
shadow, considerably short and not pro- 
jecting far beyond the shadows of pack- 
horses and the great lengthening shadow 
of the old man and the hound's slabby 
shadow on this ground, though he was 
pacing a trifle ahead of them. He sucked 
in breath, and made the plunge. 

*Wasn't a near bit of it your fault. 
Colonel Boone." Then he stood still. Pack 
horses and hound ambled on a mite of a 
way, the hound looking back and whin- 
ing. The babbling townsfolk of Lexington 
and Miss Lucy and Jemmy's employer the 
storekeep were coming fast. “I’m just 
proud to know you. sir." 

The old man's eyes looked pleased. He 
smiled that whisker of satisfaction again. 
His hand was a grip like grinding stones, 
though Jemmy could tell he lightened it 
on purpose. 

“Why,” he said, “they remember me 


T wasn't your fault." Jemmy said. 


roundabout. then. I wa'nt sure they 
would. All the way comin' back from the 
Femme Osage country. I kept kind of 
wondering. It's nice to be recalled." 

Daniel Boone didn't open up much 
with the townsfolk around; it was only 
later, in the back section of the store. 
where Miss Lucy a year before had fixed 
up pretty admirable living quarters. con- 
sidering what she had to work with. that 
he sort of expanded and let loose. The 
storekeep had five gallons of flower-wine; 
they'd all drunk a thimble. 

Now light spread in a special table- 
cloth of its own making over the broad 
table. and the storekeep and Boone eyed 
each other contentedly above the rem- 
nants of the meal. You could tell they 
were exactly the same breed of cat. It 
was something about the way each sat; 
the trifling motions of the pipe Boone 
drew on. his fingers thoughtful on the 
clay stem; the light that had always 
lived in the storekeep's eyes. ever since 
Jemmy remembered coming to work for 
him and Miss Lucy. 

Boone was saying. *. . . no sir, I won't 
say there wa'nt bitterness in me for a 
time. When my claims got confounded in 
the law courts, when I heard the gum- 
mint men dividing up what I'd staked out 
as rightfully mine—it hurt my heart, sir. 
For Pm not much of a talking man. for 
all I’ve yarned in the past—there's some- 
thing words won't say. about the wilder- 
ness. It was there, and it waited; and 
by thunder, it's still there!" He leaned 
forward. *They haven't divvied it up like 
a pie yet. sir—back in Mississip’. I’ve got 
a land-tract. Got it from the Spanish—" 
His eyes looked puzzled. *And that's a 
queer thing; to be gifted by the Spanish, 
and not your own people... but I reckon 
it don't make a hill o' beans where you 
get it—oh." he said. *Oh." He passed a 
hand over his eyes. “I was forgetting. 
That was lifted away from me. too. When 
they lofted the American flag in Saint 
Louis—there went that land." 

Odd there was nothing pitiful or self- 
pitying about the words of this man 
who'd been. in many ways, robbed by his 
own countrymen. Odd to see his eyes 
flare with old remembrance as if they 
saw the Gap again, for nearly the first 
time; for the first time in white man's 
realization. That was when they looked 
the youngest. That strength got in them 
now. 


7 ister! Pm bumfoozling you with 
chatter. They tell me you're an 
accomplished artist. Boy tells 


me you've taught him to read, taught 
him some art-tricks too." 


ee 


The storekeep nodded. *He is eager. . 


When that is there—" He shrugged. “It 
becomes not a matter of teaching. but 
simply of guidance. Yes. I would like you 
to see my paintings; my drawings." 


The Indian summer would stay a day 
or two. no doubt. But this evening Jemmy 
felt the most restlessness in him he'd ever 
felt. It was a quality of the seeking air. It 
smelled faint of winter coming and yet 
all the sap and resin of the gone sum- 
mer lived in the core of it. too. He could 
see it was in Miss Lucy as well; she was 
pretty, bending there over the table, 
drawing her fingers along a heron’s 
feather. The feather lived like an exotic. 
wondrous part of the world brought here 
as a blood-pounding reminder of parts 
unknown. still unexplored now in 1810. 

It had been brought here by a traveler 
from the Gulf country. 


s he rose from the table. the store- 
A keep's eyes saw Miss Lucy dan- 
dling the feather. 

*Dieu," he said soft. *To follow those 
birds; to go into the marshes. To put 
them down on paper . . . to, perhaps. 
make a book of them—" 

Oh. yes, he was half-wild himself. Like 
Boone. You could see it in them. And 
Miss Lucy said. as soft as he'd been 
speaking, “Listen. There's a flight com- 
ing now." 

For the past few seconds the drum- 
ming had been in the air. It was that, 
Jemmy knew. which had made the rest- 
lessness. For something charmed and 
open—as if the air itself brought a mes- 
sage from God—came into the air at 
these times, with that sound. The store- 
keep had already wheeled around and 
taken down a big arm-long sheaf of his 
drawings and paintings from one of the 
high cabinets. Jemmy flicked a glance at 
them; there was a woodpecker's head, 
and the colors flashed so swift to the eye, 
the black and the scarlet and the clear, 
amber eye, that he felt his heart yearn 
toward the art. as it always did. 

But though Boone reached to take the 
nearest painting—a tanager, it was—and 
exclaimed under his breath as the full 
glory stared up in a sunlight-shaft—late 
light—Miss Lucy and the storekeep were 
as if hovering impatiently above the ta- 
ble. now. 

Jemmy couldn't keep shut any longer. 

*Sir! Colonel Boone! It's a pigeon 
flight—would you watch it with us. sir?" 

“Yes.” said Daniel Boone. He was 
looking into the eyes of the storekeep 
though. not at Jemmy. He had found 
something. his eyes reported: all at once. 
in the small room here back of the store, 
he had discovered something. It looked 
to be as big and awesome to him as the 
Cumberland Gap. “I’d be pleased to 
watch the pigeons with you. Let's go." 

Through the store—the smells of 
cheeses. of clabber and whey and nails 
and harness—out the front door. Shad- 
ows were rising. The last of the sun was 
falling over the trees. The pack-horses of 
Colonel Boone, his hound sleeping 


nearby. were tethered over there near the 
storehouse-ell where the two sorry Indi- 
ans had tried their feat of daring. They 
paid no mind to the pigeons. 

They were. all of them, in the yard. 
Miss Lucy's dress fluttered in the night- 
wind. “Oh!” she said. "They're coming 
from the east." Then she could say no 
more. holding her throat with fingertips 
just touching it, staring up. 

The storekeep stared. His long-boned 
face. his dark rich eyes. opened wide and 
wider. A flush of something like joy. like 
need. came into his face. His lips were 
open. His hands moved in slight quiet 
motions at his flanks as though he were 
sculpturing. painting. drawing. bringing 
the birds as they were into form that ev- 
ery man could see forever. 

Boone stood easy. huge against gather- 
ing night. The drumming had turned to 
thunder. the thunder to a long roll of 
continuous music. In the semi-light, sud- 
denly cut off as the first wave of pas- 
senger pigeons rolled above, Boone's 
whole face was lighted and he might 
have been nineteen, and Jemmy. seeing it. 
wished to cry out. to mark it down some- 
how; but then he knew he would remem- 
ber anyway. And in his veins he felt the 
whispering consciousness, which children 
sometimes know. that men would re- 
member. that the living minute would be 
graven. He didn't even have to tell any- 
body about it. in future or now; it would 
be remembered because of the will of the 
men. Nobody forgets will and enchant- 
ment and love of the wild. 


ave on wave came the pigeons; 
We breasts burned in the last of 

the light. They flew into the seas 
of light and were swallowed. 

Minutes later when they had gone—a 
small flight, but Jemmy himself had seen 
them darken the sky for a day—Boone 
said without breaking the spell. but as if 
he too were both maker and holder of a 
spell, *Sir. Mr. Audubon. Why. sir. don't 
worry about it. You'll go into the wilder- 
ness. You'll make all your bird-pictures. 
They'll get done." 

It was like a vow shared. a pledge shot 
from one to the other of the men. 

*Of course he will" said Miss Lucy 
sweetly. *And your grandsons, Colonel 
Boone. will read the books." 

“Sure.” Jemmy said. because it was 
right for him to talk now. And anyhow, 
he felt positive. “It’s—reckon it's some- 
thing like you did, Colonel Boone. It's 
something—" 

But none of them had to speak any 
longer then; they all knew what it was. 
It lived in the sky above Kentucky to- 
ward which the two men were again star- 


- ing. side by side, as if they would fathom 


the last secrets beyond the west and 
print them as true gifts for America. 
Tur Enp 
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In the secret bedroom where their love had died, he 
arms and made a horrible decision. 


held her in his 


BY HILLARY WAUGH 


t was ink black in the back bedroom 
I of the little house, black and sut- 

focatingly warm. With the shades 
down, the windows closed, and the fur- 
nace going full blast, he could feel the 
room pressing in on him, holding and 
smothering him. 

He couldn't see the naked girl in the 
bed beside him but he could feel her, feel 
her head on his shoulder, her arm across 
his chest, her body against his. He stared 
up into the blackness and wondered if 
she was asleep. He wondered if he'd 
waited long enough. Slowly he turned his 
head toward the radium dial of the clock. 
He moved very carefully, holding the 
rest of his body still, but his hair rustled 
on the pillow. 

The woman raised her head. “Stay the 
night, Johnny," she whispered. 

He turned back and stared again at 
the warm, close darkness above. “You 
know I can’t do that" he answered 
woodenly. 

She struggled to one elbow and he 
could feel her warm breath in his face. 
“Come on, Johnny," she murmured. “The 
hell with anything else. What do you 
care?" 

He pushed her aside firmly and sat up, 
fumbling for and lighting a cigarette. 
She moved in against him. her head 
against his. *Johnny, what's the matter? 
Everything's going to work out fine." She 
rubbed a finger lovingly over the mole on 
his right shoulder blade and he hated it. 
He wanted to lash out at her but he was 
careful to give no sign. “That’s just the 
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point; it won't work out,” he said harshly. 

She snapped on the light and there 
was a touch of fear in her voice. “What 
do you mean it won't work out?" 

“Just that." He stared at the floor. “It’s 
no good. We might just as well face 
it." : 

She spoke fiercely. *You can't say that. 
It will work. Im not going to let it not 
work!” 

He looked at her then and he couldn’t 
keep the anger entirely out of his voice. 
“Will-you grew up? You're not a child 
any more. I agreed to give it a try and 
we've tried it and it doesn't work." 

“You agreed to try for three months. 
It's not even one month." 

“T don't need three months," he re- 
plied, sighing. 

Her voice rasped with sudden bitter- 
ness. “You didn't need one month, I'll 
bet. You had no intention of giving us a 
chance when you started!" She climbed 
from the bed and got to her knees in 
front of him. “Johnny, Johnny. please. 
Let's not fight. If you'd only do it right! 
If you'd only tell your wife you're going 
on a trip and come stay with me so we 
could really live together. then you'd see. 
This isn't any good, just evenings, you 
coming in and going home again." 

He looked at her and his eyes were 
cold. He said, “Can’t you know a man 
hates a clinging vine? Can't you tell 
when something’s over?” 

She sank back slowly, then met his 
eyes. “I’m not going to let you go, 
Johnny,” she said. 


Grimly the cops unpacked the trunk. With a sudden shriek, Restlin bolted. 


His mouth tightened. “What do you 
want out of me? Is it money? I’ll give 
you money.” 

She shook her head, watching as he 
puffed jerkily on the cigarette. “I'll tell 
you what I want,” the girl said, gazing at 
him evenly. “I want a father for my 
baby.” 

He started. “Your baby?” 

She nodded. “I didn’t want to tell you. 
I didn’t want to hold it over you. But 
you forced me. You’re going to have to 
marry me.” 

He reached numbly and mashed out 
the cigarette. She came beside him again, 
whispering, “It’s all right, Johnny. You 
can get your divorce in Reno and PII go 


. out with you. lll make you happy, 


Johnny. You see if I don't. —" 

She kept on talking but he had stopped 
listening. He had hoped against hope he 
would be able to discourage her. He had 
hoped there would be some other way to 
get her out of his life, but the baby 
queered it all. 

Now he knew that he would have to 
kill her. 


HURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 1959, Since 
T: was vacation and he didn’t have 
. to drop his two little girls off at 
school, Raymond Watly. thirty-five-year- 
old real estate agent, didn't leave his 
home in Ashmun until eight-forty and 
didn't arrive at the Restlin Real Estate 
Office in Stockford. Connecticut, until 
ten minutes of nine. He entered through 
the rear of the converted frame house 
Copyright © 1959 by Hillary Waugh 
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whistling a tune, but he stopped at the 
office door and stared. There was a hole 
in the glass, as if someone had put a fist 
through it close to the knob. Mr. Watly 
wasted no time. He let himself in and 
called Mr. Restlin, his employer. 

Frank Restlin was a bustling little 
man, a gray-haired, gnomelike creature 
who had found real estate a more likely 
prospect than women and had married 
his business. The operation was a mistress 
of many facets. Not only did the Restlin 
Company act as agent in sales and rent- 
ing, but in many cases acted as landlord 
for its clients. In addition, Mr. Restlin 
was a landlord himself, so there were 
few phases of real estate that he didn't 
handle. It was a company that had grown 
fat under his watchful eye and he was on 
the scene five minutes after Watly's call, 
alert and anxious. He almost ran to 
Watly on the stoop, saying, “What is it, 
Ray? They take anything?" It didn't 
matter that Watly hadn't found anything 
missing. Restlin took one look at the hole 
in the glass and called the police. 

The call was taken by Chief Fred C. 
Fellows in his office back of the main 
desk. He listened quietly to the real 
estate man's expostulations and then 
said, “A broken window? What are we 
supposed to do about that, Mr. Restlin?" 

“It’s not just a broken window." Rest- 
lin snapped. “It’s breaking and entering, 
that’s what it is. It’s burglary." 

Fellows said he’d send someone over 
and hung up with a sigh. He went to his 
door and gestured. “All right. Sid.” he 
said to Detective Sergeant Sidney G. 
Wilks. “You’d better go over to Restlin 
Real Estate. He thinks he’s been robbed.” 

Restlin’s was two blocks away from 
headquarters in downtown Stockford, and 
Wilks walked both ways. The chief was 
talking over at the main desk when he re- 
turned to the basement room in the town 
hall three quarters of an hour later, pull- 
ing off his heavy clothing and complain- 
ing about the cold. “What was it?” Fel- 
lows said. “A false alarm?” 

“No. It was for real. 
leases were stolen.” 

“His what?” 

“His leases. l'm not kidding.” Wilks 
leaned on the desk to tell him the details 
of the discovery. He was a husky man, six 
feet tall, with wide shoulders and a big, 
heavy frame. 


All Restlin’s 


too, but older, and some of his 
weight was in the paunch around his 
stomach. “That’s the damnedest thing I 
ever heard." he said when Wilks was 
through. *Now what would anybody want 
those leases for?" 
“Id say somebody wants to renege on 
the rent some way. If there's no lease. he 
can't be accused of it. I’m having Restlin 
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check to see who's behind in his pay- 
ments." 

The chief took a plug of chewing to- 
bacco from his shirt pocket and bit off a 
piece. *Now that reminds me of a story," 
he said. “There was this hunter who 
wasn't a very bright guy and when he was 
coming home empty-handed one evening, 
he came upon a sign which said, ‘Ten- 
dollar fine for trespassing.’ Well, it was 
late and he was tired so he cut through 
the forbidden property anyway and he 
didn't get far before he had the bad luck 
to run into the owner. The owner grabbed 
him and said, ‘You’re under arrest for 
trespassing.’ So you know what the 
hunter did? He shot and killed the owner. 


and hanged for murder, but that 
not-so-bright hunter died with a 
smile on his lips. You know why? Be- 
cause he was thinking to himself: ‘I 
never did get fined that ten dollars.’ " 

Wilks said, *Get to the point, Fred." 

Fellows scratched a cheek. “The point 
is I don't think many people are as dumb 
as that hunter. If a guy wants to run out 
on a lease, why doesn't he just run? 
Breaking and entering is a crime." He 
chewed thoughtfully. “Seems to me a fel. 
low'd only do that to hide a worse crime, 
not a lesser one." 

“You take this seriously, then?” 

“Yes. I guess I do.” He reached under 
the counter for the phone book and found 
Restlin’s number. He dialed, asked the 
man what he'd found, and then said. 
“Well. ll tell you what you do. You hold 
off hunting for delinquent tenants and, 
instead, look up everybody who's on a 
short-term lease right now. Then you call 
me back." 

He hung up and Wilks said. “You got 
something on your mind, Fred." 

*Like I said. Who'd commit a crime to 
break a lease?" 

THURSDAY, 1] A.M.—12. Restlin called 
back in three quarters of an hour. He was 
both nervous and excited. “I want to tell 
you, Chief, I did like you said and there's 
one house. There's this guy, name of 
Campbell, who took the house for a 
month, signed a month's lease, signed it 
in January. There's something funny go- 
ing on around there because it's available 
the first of March and yesterday in the 
afternoon Watly took a prospect out to 
look at it and the place was all locked up. 
Nobody was home, not even his wife." 

The chief said, “That’s your only short- 
term lease?" 

“Yes. and he paid in advance. I don't 
know why you think anything's wrong 
there. He can't gyp me." 

“All the same, Mr. Restlin, suppose we 
go out and have a look. We'll pick you 
up." He put down the phone as Wilks 
came in with two containers of coffee. He 
said, “Drink up, Sid. We're going to look 
at a house." 

*Empty, I suppose." 


« S: what happened was he got caught 


“It was yesterday afternoon, at least." 

“But you don’t think it’s lease-break- 
ing. You think somebody used it for a 
hideout?” 

Fellows shrugged. “Hideout, stolen 
goods, I don’t know. Maybe for nothing.” 

Wilks and Fellows picked up Restlin 
about twenty after eleven and he directed 
them to the place, which was three miles 
out of town just off Old Town Road on 
Highland. It was a white bungalow with 
five small rooms, a cellar and an attic, 
set back fifty feet with a dry lawn, an un- 
painted garage, and an acre of woods 
around it. The nearest house was a hun- 
dred yards away across the street. 

The place was empty. locked and cold, 
and Restlin let the officers in through the 
back door. He entered first, almost trip- 
ping over two suitcases standing just in- 
side; then he let out an anguished shriek 
and hurried to the sink beside the stove. 
“The furnace is out! The pipes! The 
water!” No water came from the tap and 
Restlin ran to the cellar door and clat- 
tered down the stairs. 

Fellows shook his head. “I'll bet that 
man’s got an ulcer.” He paused and 
sniffed. “What’s that smell?” 

It was a faint, slightly unpleasant and 
unidentifiable odor, but it didn't interest 
Wilks. He was studying the green lac- 
quered plastic suitcases, which were 
packed and locked and which bore the 
initials J.S. stamped in gold. “J.S.,” he 
said, *doesn't stand for Campbell." 


he chief sniffed the air again and 
"Te “Well. let's take a look around.” 

He stepped through an open door 
on the left into a tiny hall with 
three other doors. One led to a small, 
darkened back bedroom with the shades 
down and a double bed stripped to the 
mattress, the next to a bathroom with a 
scummy tub, the last to a still smaller 
bedroom with another double bed care- 
lessly made. Fellows wandered through 
the latter bedroom, then to a neat dining 
room at the front and then into an L- 
shaped living room. He was still sniffing. 
The fireplace was around the corner near 
the kitchen and he got down in front of 
it. *Something they burned?" he asked 
Wilks. The ashes were old and gray 
with some charred bits in them. There 
was a blackened stub of log but every- 
thing else had been consumed. 

Restlin pulled open the kitchen door 
and leaned over a chair towards the chief. 
“The pipes've burst," he said as if he 
wanted to cry. “They let the fire go out 
and they didn't turn off the water." 

“That’s too bad,” Fellows said, poking 
the ashes. A blackened piece of metal 
showed and the chief removed a glove 
to reach for it. 

Restlin edged closer around the chair. 
“What’s that?” 

“A carving knife, wouldn’t you say?” 
He handed it to Wilks and poked again 
and pulled out a hacksaw, also with the 


handle burned away. Wilks said. “What 
does burnt flesh smell like, Fred? I’m 
thinking—" 

Fellows said quietly. “I know what 
you're thinking. Sid. You'd better leave 
those things here and we'll take a look 
down cellar." 

Restlin went with them. complaining 
that while they were wasting time the 
culprits were escaping. Fellows ignored 
him. He checked the wood and coal bins 
and the preserve closet. In the cold fur- 
nace he found some more strange-looking 
ashes. Wilks lifted a sheet covering a 
trunk and said. *Look here, Fred." It 
was a green metal trunk, and his finger 
was pointed to two worn initials painted 
in yellow on the top. They were the 
initials J.S. s 

Fellows tested the lock and sniffed at 
the corners. Then he said, “Get a screw- 
driver, Sid. Let's see if we can't force 
this thing." 

When they broke it open, they found 
it crammed with feminine clothes; they 
started lifting them out grimly, piling 
them on the sheet. They tried to crowd 
Restlin out but he hovered, attempting 
to get a look. He found his chance when 
the last of the clothes were being re- 
moved. He leaned over the side. then 
shrieked and ran up the cellar stairs. 

THURSDAY. 12:45—2:15. Dr. James 
MacFarlane, the Stockford Medical Ex- 
aminer. trudged slowly up the cellar 
stairs with his little black bag in his 
hand. He found the chief talking to re- 
porters in the living room. 

“Its a woman's body,” Fellows was 
saying. *Head, arms, and legs cut off." 
He turned when MacFarlane came up. 
*Well, Jim, anything you can add?" 

The medical examiner shrugged. “She’s 
been dead anywhere from three days to 
a week or even longer. May be pretty 
hard to determine what the cause of 
death was. PII do an autopsy at the 
hospital. By the way, it looks as if some 
of the abdominal organs have been re- 
moved." 

* Any skill involved?" 


« one whatsoever. Whoever did it 

| N knows nothing about anatomy— 

not so much as a butcher." 

Fellows nodded. He told MacFarlane 
he could remove the body; then he or- 
dered the fireplace and furnace ashes to 
be collected and sent to the State Police 
lab. Three men were put to work finger- 
printing and inventorying the house. 

Sergeant Wilks came in and found 
Fellows in the kitchen sitting over a cup 
of black coffee. “I’ve been talking to the 
woman in the house down the way." he 
said, taking a seat at the table. ^Where'd 
you get that?" 

“There’s a pot on the stove and sugar 
here. No milk. It's sour." 

Wilks helped himself and came back. 
“Tt’s quite a story she tells.” 

“The woman in the house?” 


Wilks nodded. *She's one of those nosy 
neighbors. Nobody could set foot out of 
this place without her knowing it." 

“So what's she say?” 

“She says the people who had this 
house were named Campbell and she 
saw the woman at a distance occasion- 
ally and called on her once. Mrs. Camp- 
bell was brunette. about five and a half 
feet, and not a very friendly person. She 
last saw her about a week ago. Mr. 
Campbell, she says. she only saw once. 
but she knew his comings and goings. 
There was a pattern to them. Every 
night. about five-thirty. she'd see the 
lights of his car when he came in. He'd 
stay about twenty minutes and drive off 
again. About eight o'clock he'd come 
back but usually only for a couple of 
hours. Then off he goes again. Some 
nights he was there until after the woman 
went to bed but she says his car was 
always gone in the morning. And he was 
never there weekends." 

*But she did see him once?" 


ilks nodded. *That was the break 

W in the pattern. He came home in 
the afternoon. She even knew the 

date, Friday the thirteenth. He pulled up 
in front of the house about three o'clock, 


and went up to the door with a vacuum 
cleaner, a new one. His wife let him in 


and about twenty minutes later he came 
out in his shirt-sleeves and put the car 
in the drive. At just that time a grocery 
truck stopped with a delivery. He paid 
the boy and took the things in. Then, by 
quarter of five he was gone again, just 
about dark. Half an hour later. back he 
comes and this time he stayed. He was 
still there when the woman went to bed, 
but he was gone again the next morning 
when she got up." 


« A vacuum cleaner?" Fellows said mus- 
A ingly. “What would he want that 

for? There's an old one in the 
closet here that works fine." 

“Search me. You didn't find a second 
vacuum cleaner?" 

“Nope. He must have taken it away 
again." Fellows sipped his coffee. “This 
woman tell you what Campbell looked 
like?" 

“Only that he was tall and had dark 
hair. Her house is pretty far away." 

One of the men doing the fingerprint- 
ing came into the kitchen shaking his 
head. “It’s useless." he complained. “The 
whole place is wiped clean, Chief." 

"Keep trying." Fellows told him. He 
finished his coffee and got up. “You take 
over here. Sid. l'm going in and see 
Restlin." He paused. “One thing you can 
do. Set someone tracing the grocery boy.” 
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Frank Restlin wasn't in his office. *He 
went home," Watly told the chief. *He 
was feeling sick. Was it really a mur- 
der?" 

“There was a body. We don’t know 
how she died." Fellows pulled off his 
gloves and cap and unzipped his jacket. 
*You ever see this man Campbell?" 

*Yes, sir. In fact, I was the one who 
handled the deal. Mr. Restlin was out 
with another client that day." 

*Want to tell me about it?" 

Watly wet his lips. He got out ciga- 
rettes and offered one to Fellows, who 
shook his head and resorted to his chew- 
ing tobacco instead. “I wish I hadn't 
handled it now, believe me." the real 
estate agent complained. “Mr. Restlin 
blames me for what happened—the pipes 
freezing, especially. He’s feeling pretty 
bad about that.” 

“Worse than about the body, PI bet." 

Watly smiled wanly. *You're probably 
right, but certainly I couldn't see any- 
thing wrong with the man." 

“He came in looking for a house to 
rent?” 

“That’s right. Twenty-third of January. 
I looked it up. He was in his thirties, 
I'd say, pretty well heeled. He had dark 
hair like mine but he was about two 
inches shorter. About five-ten, Id say. 
He said he'd only be in town a short 
time and he wanted a house for a month. 
He wanted it completely furnished and 
he wanted it cheap. What he took was 
the cheapest we had. It's way out in the 
woods, but he said his wife preferred it 
that way. I showed it to him and he 
signed the lease and paid the money. He 
had it on him." 

“His wife with him?” 

“No. I never saw her at all. I gave 
him two keys and said Pld turn on the 
water and start the furnace the last day 
of January, which I did. and when or if 
they moved in I didn't know until I 
heard about the body. Poor Mr. Restlin. 
He's got this new prospect I took out 
yesterday who wants the place for a 
year. but the pipes have burst.” 

“What about Campbell’s references?” 

"They're on his application.” Watly 
went to the file cabinet for it and handed 
it to the chief, then sat down. 


m mployed by Gary Hardware Com- 

E pany, Erie. Pennsylvania." Fel- 

lows said and looked up. “I don’t 

see any character references listed." 

“He said anyone at Gary from the 
president on down would be glad to 
vouch for him." 

*You check on this?" 

*Mr. Restlin didn't bother. It's a repu- 
table firm." 

*No last address?" 

*He said he was usually in hotels. He 
moved around a lot." 
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Fellows laid the paper on the desk. 
“This application isn't very well filled 
out. It’s not even signed." 

Watly looked most uncomfortable. 
“That’s my fault. I filled it out. He was 
in a hurry and he had paid cash and 
Mr. Restlin wouldn’t want to lose out 
on the deal so I didn’t want to be fussy. 
I guess I made a mistake.” 


.« All right, no matter. I have an idea he 
A planned it that way. Any copies of 
his signature around?” 

Watly shook his head. “Only on the 
lease and that’s gone.” 

“And that,” said Fellows. getting up. 
“is probably the reason it’s gone.” 
THURSDAY, 3:30—7:00 P.M. 

042 File 2 Pd Stockford Ct Feb 26-59 
PD Erie Penna. 

Request info John Campbell dark hair 
5-10 wt 160 age 30-40 employed Gary 
Hardware Co ur city wanted on suspicion 
of murder please confirm 

Auth F C Fellows Opr Norton 3-30 PM 
ZZZZZ 


064 File 8 PD Erie Penna Feb 26-59 
PD Stockford Ct 

Campbell Vice Pres Gary Hardware Co 
age 53 ht 5-9 wt 165 hair gray request 
instructions 

Auth T F Prendergast Opr Rikers 4-29 
PM 

ZZ 


042 File 2 PD Stockford Ct Feb 26-59 
PD Erie Penna 

Investigate whereabouts John Campbell 
Feb 1-26 age and hair wrong can you 
send photo Campbell 

Auth F C Fellows Opr Norton 4-47 PM 
ZZZZZ 


064 File 8 PD Erie Penna Feb 26-59 
PD Stockford Ct 

Campbell in Nassau Jan 23-Feb 23 re- 
turned to work Feb 24 confirm hair 
gray age 53 only John Campbell in 
Gary Hardware records sending photo 
Auth T C Prendergast Opr Rikers 5-19 
PM 

ZZZZ 


Chief Fellows was looking over the 
shoulder of the girl in communications 
when the last message came in. He tore 
off the sheet and scowled at it. “Tell 
them to hold up—no. Tell them | want 


. that alibi checked out, Doris." He took 


the paper with him back to the head- 
quarters room downstairs. 

Three reporters were there. talking 
with Wilks and plainclothesman Edward 
N. Lewis. Fellows let them all see the 
message and Lewis said, “That time ele- 
ment’s interesting. Campbell left for Nas- 
sau on the twenty-third of January and 
that’s the day Campbell rented the 
house.” 

One of the reporters said, “Think it’s 
the same guy, Chief?” 


Fellows smiled. “Now wouldn’t I be a 
fool to go speculate in front of the 
press?” 

“What’s the next move?” 

“Sergeant Wilks and I are going out 
to look over the house again.” 

Wilks said. “Hey. I’ve been all over 
it, Fred. It's been checked very thor- 
oughly.” 

“Not by me.” He smiled. “Come on, 
Sid. What do you want to do, go home 
early?” 

There was a reporter at the house, 
talking to the patrolman on guard, when 
Wilks and Fellows arrived. He was a 
dark-haired. youngish man who intro- 
duced himself as Hilders of the Bridge- 
port Courier and said he'd been assigned 
to the case. “That’s a coincidence." Fel- 
lows told him. “I’ve been assigned to it 
too." 

*['ve been wanting to see the house." 

Fellows shook his head. *Nobody but 
authorized personnel gets inside, Mr. 
Hilders. If. we find anything. we'll let 
you know—back at headquarters." 

“It’s my aim to conduct an investiga- 
tion on my own." 

“Okay. You find something, you can 
let us know." 


ing Hilders behind. Fellows walked 

through the house turning on all 
the lights. They ended in the kitchen and 
looked around. Wilks said. "This Mr. 
Campbell won't be the vice-president at 
Gary. that’s for sure. It might be some- 
body who knew him, or who had heard 
of him, though." 

“And,” Fellows added, “the woman 
wouldn't be his wife. Not with assumed 
names, Probably one or both of them 
were married to someone else, though." 

“Why married, necessarily?” 

“Same reason. Assumed name.” 

Wilks nodded. “And he probably meant 
to kill her all along. This is a nice love- 
nest setup and he could sell it to her 
for that, but it’s even better for a mur- 
der. Nobody would still suspect anything 
if he hadn’t stolen the leases.” 

“That’s the one thing I wonder about,” 
Fellows said. “Cutting up the body was 
obviously for purposes of disposal. Why 
did he steal the lease before he finished 
getting rid of it?” There was no answer 
to that question and he poked around 
the kitchen a little. “Pretty bare.” he 
said. “Our friend was kind of careful 
about clues.” 

“He was.” Wilks said. “No papers. no 
writing. no fingerprints. No nothing ex- 
cept these two suitcases.” 

“We'll have a locksmith open them in 
the morning.” 

They started an examination of the 
house then. Fellows went to the rear 
bedroom with its drawn shades and 
stripped mattress. He shook his head. 
“This is the larger bedroom. two-view 
exposure and three windows, but the 


Te: chief and Wilks went inside. leav- 


other bedroom's where they slept. Now 
why would they pick the worse room?" 

Wilks said, “What’s the answer got to 
do with finding Campbell?" 

*[f we can find the answers to enough 
questions, we'll turn him up." 

“That’s not the kind of question I'd 
ask." 

Fellows turned. *All right, Sid, what 
questions have you got?" 

“Pd ask why are the shades down. the 
bed stripped and the sheets missing? 
And I'd answer by saying she was prob- 
ablv killed here or hidden here." 

“Okay. I'll go along. Next question?” 

*What did he do with the missing 
parts of the body? The saw and knife 
you found in the fireplace means to me 
he burned them.” 

Fellows laughed. “I guess that’s a fair 
deduction all right." 

“Those are the kind of questions that 
lead us somewhere. Fred. What differ- 
ence does it make where they slept?" 

*[ don't know, Sid. I just ask them 
to satisfy myself, I guess. For instance, 
I'd kind of like to know where he burned 
the parts." 

*The furnace, of course. And maybe 
the fireplace." 

“But if the fireplace, why. Sid? You 
try it and you'll smell up the neighbor- 
hood." 

*Which may be why the guy got pan- 
icked and didn't finish." 

Fellows clapped him on the shoulder. 
*You're quite a detective, Sid. Pd pro- 
mote you except that'd put me out of a 
job and I’m not aiming to retire for 
quite a spell." 

Fellows went into the bathroom then 
and studied the tub. What's your detec- 
tive ability tell you about this? You 
think maybe he sawed her up in here?" 

“That’s where I'd do it, and there's no 
blood anywhere. It would have to be 
here." 

Fellows seemed satisfied. He moved 
into the smaller bedroom, examined the 
closet, the drawers and the floor. Then 
he peeled the covers off the bed one at a 
time, examining the way it was made. 
The two pillows showed indentations, and 
Fellows reached between them, withdraw- 
ing a long black hair which he put into 
an envelope and sealed. “These floors 
are dusty,” he said. “Better have it col- 
lected and sent to the lab. Better empty 
that vacuum cleaner too." He walked 
into the dining room making a face. “I 
hate working with dust but that's about 
all the guy's left us." 


e found no clues there, and moved 
H into the living room. climbing the 

attic stairs back of the fireplace 
for a brief check. The pad on the tele- 
phone table caught his eye on his return. 
"Something was written on the sheet 
above this blank sheet" he said. 
“There’re faint indentations on it." 

“Nothing legible. I looked." 


"Not yet. anyway." answered the chief. 

Next, they went down to the cellar. 
The clothes from the trunk were still 
piled on the sheet and the trunk itself 
sat open and empty. Fellows closed the 
lid and looked at the initials. He said, 
"This is the girl's trunk and she was 
single. I have to guess the man was mar- 
ried.” 

“How do you know she was single?” 

“Stands to reason. These are old ini- 
tials. The suitcases are new and the 
initials are the same. She wasn’t mar- 
ried. l'd put a bet on it.” 

“Not with me you won't." 

Fellows stared down at the trunk in 
the dim light of the naked bulb by the 
furnace. “But who was she and where 
did she come from?" Then, as if an idea 
had struck him, he lifted the trunk by 
one handle and turned it over. There. on 
the bottom, was a brand new express 
label on which was printed in ink, *Mrs. 
John Campbell, 2 Highland Road, Stock- 
ford, Conn." 

Wilks said, *Hey. boy," and Fellows 
smiled. *Just happened to remember no- 
body looked at the bottom when the body 
was in it. Well, the trunk was shipped. 
That makes it easier." 

When they came up the stairs again. 
Wilks was beaming. but Fellows wasn't 
finished. *Now for the telephone pad." 
he said. He tore off the top sheet, found 
iodine in the medicine cabinet and a 


large cooking spoon and candles in the | 


kitchen. He filled the spoon with iodine 
and. with Wilks’ help. heated it over a 
candle, holding the paper above the va- 
pors for several minutes. “It’s not ac- 
cepted laboratory technique,” he said, 
“but we might get some results.” 


hen the paper was permeated. he 

W removed it to cool As they 

watched, the sheet took on a faint- 

ly bluish cast, and as the cooling pro- 

gressed, the indentations turned a slightly 

darker blue. When the process was com- 

plete, the writing was clearly legible. It 

was in a feminine hand and said, “Jean 

Sherman. 402 Westville Street, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut." 

“Voila,” said Fellows. “The missing 
girl." 

“Nice of her to leave her name and 
address." 

"Right nice." The chief tucked the 
paper carefully into a bulging wallet 
and the two drove back to headquarters. 
“T guess you know what to do tomor- 
row," the chief said. 

“Trace the trunk and find the grocery 
boy. I suppose you’re going to Bridge- 
port?” 

Fellows sighed unhappily. “Somebody 
has to.” 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. Fred Fellows 
made the trip Friday morning. The sun 
was out and the weather warmer. but it 
wasn't a pleasant drive for the chief. As 
many times as he had delivered news of 
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SEEP TONG, MY DYE ........ 


death in his career, he still could not 
inure himself to the pain of such mis- 
sions. In this case it was doubly painful, 
for he had also to question the grieving 
parents afterwards. 


dwelling like the others on the 

block. The door was answered by an 
attractive brunette in her late twenties, 
a quite pretty girl, yet stamped with a 
wallflower look. Fellows, in his leather 
jacket, cap, and mittens, was not recog- 
nizable as an officer, and she said a 
questioning, “Yes?” 

He noted the girl’s lack of lipstick, 
lack of a wedding ring, and he said, “Is 
a Jean Sherman known here, Miss?” 

“Yes,” 


T: Sherman house was a one-family 


“I wonder if I could speak to someone 
close to her. Her father, perhaps.” 

“He isn’t home. Nobody's home.” Her 
brow clouded. “But if its about me, I 
think you should talk to me first anyway.” 

For once in his life the chief was 
startled. “You?” 

“Yes, me. Im Jean Sherman.” 

Fellows was nonplussed. He introduced 
himself and asked to come in. He thought 
she paled a little at the mention of 
“police” and “Stockford,” but he was too 
befuddled to be sure. 


facing chair. “Now please,” she 
said. “Would you tell me what this 

is all about?” 
“Well,” Fellows 


S showed him to a couch and took a 


laughed haltingly. 


*Maybe you can tell me. What do you 
know about a man who calls himself 
John Campbell?" 


She kept on talking, talking..."Get the divorce, Johnny," she whined. 
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Jean shook her head and said she'd 
never heard of him. 

Fellows described the man and the 
house but she denied ever having met 
such a man or having been to Stockford. 
She had spent the preceding weekend in 
New York, visiting her sister and her 
husband, and the rest of the month of 
February had been spent hardly leaving 
the house which she kept for her father. 
She leaned forward. “But what's hap- 
pened? Why do you come to me?" 

“Your name,” the chief said, “and your 
address, Miss Sherman, were found 
written on a pad in a house rented to a 
John Campbell in Stockford.” 

“T don’t know how it could have got 
there.” 

Fellows leaned forward. “I don’t think 
Mr. Campbell found it in a crystal ball, 
Miss Sherman. This is a serious matter. 
I warn you, you’d better be telling the 
truth.” 

She said very evenly, “Why should I 
lie?” 

Fellows sighed and stood up. “I’m go- 
ing to check with your sister, Miss Sher- 
man. You mind writing out her name and 
address?” 

“Not at all.” She hunted through a 
table drawer for paper and pencil, say- 
ing, “You'll find I was there, don't 
worry.” She scribbled rapidly and handed 
him the sheet a bit peremptorily and 
waited for him to go. Instead, he reached 
for his wallet and produced a faintly 
blued slip of paper and matched it along- 
side. He said, “Miss Sherman, this is 
just a guess, but I’d be glad to back it 
with a small wager that handwriting ex- 
perts will be willing to get up in court 
and swear that the address we found in 
the house and the one you just gave me 
were both written by the same hand.” 


iss Sherman went white and sank 
M back in her chair. The chief put 
both papers away and said, “You 

want to tell me about it, Miss Sherman?” 

She started to cry a little. “I met him 
on the train.” 

“When you went to New York?” 

She nodded and fumbled for a hand- 
kerchief. Between weeping and blowing 
her nose, she told the story. She had 
taken a late train to New York on Friday 
night, the nine-fifty-three from Bridge- 
port, and the man called Campbell got 
on at Stamford and took the seat beside 
her. He started a conversation and he 
was so dashing and charming and she 
was so lonely that she couldn’t resist his 
blandishments. Though she couldn’t go 
out with him that evening, she did con- 
sent to a drink and he took her to a 
fancy cocktail lounge and charmed her 
some more. She was, in fact, so taken 
by the man that when he suggested she 
stop off at his house on her return 
Sunday, she wasn’t horrified, as she felt 
she should have been, but instead, half 
agreed to the proposal. 


She wrestled with her conscience that 
night, for she had never had an affair 
before, but the prospect of life as a 
dreary old maid with not so much as a 
memory to console her weighed heavily 
on the other side of the scales. and when 
he called her the next day, full of en- 
dearing terms and promises for the fu- 
ture, she capitulated. 

She met him at the station Sunday. and 
they took the train back together early 
that evening. He took her to his house. 
where she spent the night, and after 
breakfast the next morning. he put her 
on the nine o'clock local train in Stock- 
ford and that was the last she had heard 
from him, though she left him her ad- 
dress. 


looking up at Fellows, red-eyed and 

pleading. “I know I shouldn't have 
done it. I didn't know I'd get caught. Will 
I go to jail?" 

Fellows. taking notes, shook his head 
and looked up. “If you’re telling the 
truth and if you cooperate with us, I 
doubt that anything will happen to you 
at all.” 

He questioned her then. She said Camp- 
bell put her on the nine o'clock train 
because he had to go to work. She didn’t 
know what his work was but he said 
something about hardware. As for the 
car he owned. she couldn't remember 
anything about it. either make or color. 
She lived those hours in a daze. On 
Campbell's description. she was better. 
He was dark-haired. around six feet. 
slender. brown eyes. fair skin, good-look- 
ing. As for distinguishing marks. she re- 
called a mole on his right shoulder blade. 
No, she said, she hadn't left her suit- 
cases behind. Hers was brown and she 
brought it home with her. 

Fellows made notes. “Now, Miss Sher- 
man." he said. “I suppose while you were 
there you looked over the whole house?" 

She hesitated. “Not all of it. There 
was one back room he kept locked. He 
said he used it for his office and it con- 
tained valuable papers." 

*You didn't question this?" 

*No. I wasn't interested in his valuable 
papers." 

Fellows said slowly. *Miss Sherman, 
I hope you realize you were extremely 
foolish to take up with a man you knew 
nothing about. It wasn't valuable papers 
he kept in that room. He was keeping 
the dead body of another woman." 

The girl came half out of the chair 
in horror. “No! You're fooling!” 

“That’s not something we fool about. 
And if you had become too suspicious, 
I don't doubt he would have killed you 
too." 

Jean Sherman shrieked. She covered 
her face and began to scream hysteri- 
cally. Fellows went to her in alarm. He 
shook her and slapped her. but he 
couldn't stop the screaming. She tore at 


T know it was wrong." she finished. 


her hair and writhed in his grip until he 
carried her into the bedroom and put her 
on the bed. She lay there still screaming 
until he twice filled a glass with water 
and threw it in her face. The second 
time she sputtered and choked and 
came out of it. She rolled over and 
sobbed bitterly while the chief put the 
glass away. “I’m sorry. Miss Sherman." 
he said compassionately. *I didn't mean 
to upset you like that." 

"[ wish I was dead," she moaned. 

He stood over her. shaking his head. 
“If I were you. Miss Sherman, l'd con- 
sider myself mighty lucky to be alive. 
I wouldn't wish for anything like that." 

“But he—but a murderer! | meant 
nothing to him. He would have killed 
me." 

He helped her to her feet. *Now don't 
think about that. Come back and think 
how you're going to help us catch him." 

Jean was white-faced when she sat 
down again. “Who was the woman?” 

“We don’t know. And we don’t know 
who or where he is.” He leaned forward. 
“Would you be willing to meet him 
again?” 

She groaned at the thought. “I couldn’t 
stand to see him ever again.” 

“The point is. he may call you. If he 
does, would you agree to meet him wher- 
ever he says and then call the police? 
You wouldn’t have to go yourself.” 

She brushed her cheeks. “I can try. 
But I don't think— He’d know some- 
thing was wrong by my voice." 

*Do the best you can." 

She nodded. “But he wouldn't call. Not 
with the police looking for him." 

*He might. Miss Sherman." the chief 
said. “Judging from what we've found 
out about him. he very well might." 

FRIDAY, 1:10—6:45. It was early after- 
noon when Fellows got back to his office. 
Wilks was eating lunch out of a paper 
bag at his desk. *You get coffee on those 
papers,” Fellows said. “and l'll skin you." 

"You sound like a man without a 
lunch. You want some?" 

“Pm on a diet. l'll take some of your 
coffee, though." 


ilks handed him the thermos. 
W “That picture of John Campbell 
came in this morning. Watly says 

it’s not the same Campbell.” 

“What about the suitcases?” 

“Nothing but odd items and women’s 
clothes. No identification. And MacFar- 
lane’s report came in. It’s under your 
papers somewhere.” 

“What’s it say?” 

“The girl was around thirty and. this 
will surprise you, she wasn’t pregnant. 
She died sometime between Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, and it’s im- 
possible to determine what the cause of 
death was due to the fact parts of the 
body were missing. It could have been 
accident. murder, or suicide, which is a 
big help.” 


“Whatever it was, it took place Fri- 
day,” Fellows said. 

“How do you know?” 

He told Wilks about the Jean Sherman 
affair and how the similarity of initials 
had thrown them off. Wilks shook his 
head and whistled. “What kind of a guy 
is he? He presumably kills a girl, leaves 
her in the house while he goes to New 
York for the weekend, and then brings 
another girl back to the house with him? 
I didn’t know anybody got that hard up.” 

“It starts to give us a picture of him,” 
Fellows said. 

"That's mumbo-jumbo. Fred. Theoriz- 
ing won't solve this case. What you need 
are facts. like where'd he buy the saw 
and knife. where'd the trunk come from, 
what kind of a car does he drive. Guess- 
ing what he's like won't do it." 

“It helps. Sid. It tells us where to 
look for the facts. For instance, I would 
guess he lives in a neighboring town." 

Wilks showed interest. *How did you 
dream that bit up and why?" 

“Stockford’s too small for a man to 
change his name and set up a love-nest 
if he lived here. On the other hand, he 
wouldn't want to travel too far. And that 
bit about him showing up at five-thirty 
every evening, leaving and coming back. 
know what that sounds like? He finishes 
work. picks up groceries and drops them 
off, then goes home to dinner and comes 
back to the love-nest in the evening." 


« ice of his wife to be so permis- 
sive." said Wilks. 


“He might pretend he has to 
work evenings." 

“Some job. Long hours and no in- 
come." 

"The guy would have to work for him- 
self. That's the way I see it. He's got a 
store or something and pretends he has 
to go back after supper to catch up on 
the books." 

Wilks tilted his chair back. “The trou- 
ble with you is you operate too high up 
in the stratosphere. You ought to reason 
from the facts and stop reasoning from 
the reasoning. You'l end up in outer 
space." 

"I'll place a little wager John Camp- 
bell, or whatever his name is. doesn't 
live in Stockford, but lives in a town not 
too far away." 

Wilks grinned. “You throw in that he’s 
also married and owns a store and Tl 
take it.” 

“No thanks. I’m not that cock-eyed.” 

Hilders, the Courier reporter. was in 
that afternoon. He wasn’t interested in 
official statements; he wanted scandal. 
“This case has got juice in it.” he told 
the chief. “A girl's living with a man. 
He murders her. You know something 
about those people. You know dirt about 
them. That’s what my paper wants. The 
dirt.” 

On that. Fellows wouldn’t oblige. Any 
dirt Hilders wanted, he’d have to dig up 
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“We'll bring him around, son. You'll 


SEEP ING, MY [OVE (continued) get your chance.” 


himself, the chief said, and thereafter 
shut himself in his office. 

At five after five, the first break came 
in. Patrolman Lerner, checking hardware 
stores in plainclothes, called in to an- 
nounce that the knife, and presumably 
the saw, too, has been purchased at Cut- 
ler's Hardware Store down near the sta- 
tion. 

*When?" Fellows wanted to know. 

“Thats just it. They don't know. 
They're the only store selling that brand 
of knife. It's theirs, but they don't keep 
any sales records at all. It could have 
been bought any time." 

Fellows hung up. *You wait all day 
for a break." he grumbled, “and when 
you get it. it doesn't do you a damned 
bit of good." 


ut the next report promised more. 
B Patrolman Harris phoned from 
Peck's Grocery that their boy had 
delivered the order to the Campbell 
house. *He's out right now, but he'll be 
back any minute." 

“Keep him there,” Fellows said. “I’m 
coming over." 

The boy's name was Andy Palekowski 
and he returned in a battered blue panel 
truck a few minutes after the chief ar- 
rived. He entered the rear door of the 
store wearing a quilted cloth jacket and 
no gloves and his eyes widened when 
Fellows told him what they wanted. 

“Geez. That's the dame that got killed, 
ain't it? I was telling Mr. Peck I almost 
got to see her." 

"You remember the delivery?" 

He nodded eagerly. *Sure I remember 
it. I gave the stuff to the guy who killed 
her. He paid me. I wouldn't forget that." 

“What happened?” 

“When I turned the corner, this guy 
Campbell, he’d just pulled his car in the 
drive. I stop in front and he comes over 
and says, ‘This for Campbell?’ or some- 
thing like that and I tell him, ‘Yeah,’ 
and he pays me and takes the stuff in- 
side.” 

Andy's description of the man fitted 
the others. He was tall and dark with a 
moderate build and a happy-go-lucky 
way. “And I guess he was in his thirties 
somewhere," Andy told the chief. *He 
looked like he'd been around." 

Fellows said, “I guess he had. What 
about the car? Remember it?" 

The boy fished in his jacket pocket 
for a cigarette to augment his sense of 
importance. *You can bet I do. I know 
cars. This one was a 1957 Ford two-door 
sedan." He lighted the cigarette. "Tan 
car and a dented left rear fender." He 
looked again at Fellows. *How's that?" 

"That's good. Andy. And you'd know 
this guy if you saw him again?" 

*Any time. You bring him around and 
I'll identify him for you." 
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When Fellows got back to headquar- 
ters, Ed Lewis was waiting in the main 
room. The chief pulled off his cap and 
jacket and said. “Gee, Ed, I thought you 
died or something." 

“Tve been collecting information on 
that trunk." 

*You ought to have the encyclopedia 
by now." He said to the desk sergeant, 
“Go out and get some coffee. will you? 
Im hungry and cold." 

“You want a sandwich to go with it?" 

Wilks. who was with them. said, “Just 
get him coffee. He's on a diet." 

"Coffee and cigarettes." Fellows said. 
“Tt’s great for the weight. How is it, Ed? 
Good?" 

“T think it is." Lewis took out a note- 
book and flipped the pages. The trunk. 
he told the chief. was shipped from 
Townsend. a neighboring town three 
miles south of Ashmun on the way to 
Stamford. *It was checked through on 
the girl's train ticket. shipped Saturday 
and arrived here on Monday. that's the 
second of February. It was delivered that 
afternoon. I hunted up the guy who made 
the delivery but he didn't have much to 
tell except describe the girl. Brunette, 
about thirty. good build. about five-six 
and a half. He says she was rather 
pretty, but kind of hard. Not tough- 
looking. but like a girl who knew her 
way around." 

"Like it wasn't the first time she'd 
been with a man?" 

"Like it wasn't even the second." 

The girl, Lewis went on, had arrived 
in town on the first of February and he'd 
talked to the cab driver who took her 
from the station to the house. *He re- 
members her because she was the only 
one who got off and she had two suit- 
cases. She had a bite in the lunch counter 
across the street and then took his cab. 
He drove her out and she didn't talk 
much but she did admit she was new in 
town and she and her husband were go- 
ing to live at the place for three months—” 

“Three months?” Fellows interrupted. 

“That’s what she told him.” 

“But the house was only rented for 
one month.” Fellows rubbed his chin. “I 
guess this man Campbell was snowing 
that girl right down the line.” 


the door and she paid him off and 
let herself in and that’s that.” 

“T don’t get it.” Fellows grumbled. “If 
she had a key, then Campbell’d been in 
touch with her right along. Why did he 
rent a house for her? It wasn’t to live 
with her, just visit evenings, which he 
could do wherever she already was living. 
That means he must have planned to 
kill her all the time. She probably told 
him she was pregnant and he wanted to 
get rid of her." 

Lewis said, “I thought MacFarlane 


qu like it. So he took her bags to 


said that the woman wasn’t pregnant." 

“That doesn't stop her from telling him 
she is, does it?" He scratched his cheek. 
*But why does she take the house? Why 
does she go into this weird setup?" 

Wilks laughed. “Come on, Fred. 
Haven’t you ever heard of a girl getting 
set up in an apartment a boy friend pays 
the rent on?” 


« ep. But not for three months. or 
Y one month. or whatever. That's like 
the art collector who paid a thou- 
sand bucks to an Eskimo sculptor for a 
hunk of carving he fancied. only when 
it arrived at his house. it was nothing 
but a pail of water because the Eskimo 
worked in ice. I mean. what's this girl 
buying?" No one could answer that and 
he shrugged. “Anything else. Ed?” 

“T checked in Townsend. They remem- 
bered the trunk. The porter at the sta- 
tion said it was brought by a man and a 
girl in a pick-up truck. And get this. 
The man was dark-haired, fairly tall, 
medium build, and he was wearing work 
clothes." 

“Any name on the truck?" 

"No. but it and the man's clothes 
were dusty, like he was in construction, 
maybe." 

The sergeant came back with the coffee 
and the men chipped in. “Well, we've 
got leads to both the man and the girl." 
Fellows said, fondling his paper con- 
tainer. “Tomorrow we're going to hit the 
Motor Vehicle Department for a list of 
al tan 1957 Fords in the state. Mean- 
while. every available man is going to 
be put on tracking that car. It had a 
dented rear fender. so I want every ga- 
rage south as far as Stamford, north as 
far as Danbury. west to the state line, 
and east to Bridgeport, canvassed to see 
if any repair work was done on such a 
fender. In addition, we're going to hit 
all service stations in all the towns 
around for customers owning tan Fords. 
One way or another we're going to find 
that car. 

“As for the girl, the evidence is that 
she lives in Townsend and I'd guess the 
man probably lives there too. In either 
case, we shouldn't have too much trou- 
ble. It's a small town. If we're good and 
lucky, and we should be, we ought to 
have the man in jail by tomorrow night." 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28. The inquest 
was Saturday morning. It was a private 
one, held in the chambers of Judge Cob- 
bitt Reed, and the only people present 
were Leonard Merrill. the town prose- 
cutor, Dr. MacFarlane. Wilks, and Fel- 
lows. The session lasted only half an hour 
and Reed was obviously nettled at the 
lack of evidence. All that was known 
was that the man was not the John 
Campbell of Gary Hardware and the girl 
was not Jean Sherman of Bridgeport. 
Three people had seen Campbell and his 
car had been described. but that was all. 
Watly and the grocery boy were going 


to Hartford that afternoon to look 
through the rogues’ gallery, and other 
lines of investigation were being fol- 
lowed up. but at that moment no one 
knew the girl or the man, or even how 
the girl had died. At its conclusion, 
Reed said, *What this court wants is the 
cause of death and the identity of the 
man." As an afterthought, he added, 
*And the identity of the girl." 

Newspaper reporters surrounded the 
men on their departure, but they were 
given only the most general reports, and 
no mention was made of Jean Sherman. 
It was Fellows’ orders that she be kept 
out of the papers in the hope that the 
mysterious Mr. Campbell would try to 
see her. 

Hilders was the reporter who attached 
himself to the chief. He followed Fellows 
back to headquarters and complained at 
the handouts. *You keep blocking me. 
You won't let me into the murder house, 
for instance." 

"There's nothing there in the first 
place," Fellows told him, “and it's not 
our affair in the second." 

“All right, since you're so cooperative, 
who's the other girl in the case?" 

Fellows turned a little too quickly for 
casual innocence. “What other girl?” 

“Pye heard rumors," Hilders said. 
“There was another girl in that house, 
wasn’t there? He had two women.” 

Fellows’ face got flinty. He said, 
“There’s no story of any other girl and 
you'd better not try to print any." 

Hilders grinned. “In that case, maybe 
you wouldn't mind calling old man Rest- 
lin and getting him—" 


emphatically, “I’m going to tell you 

something, boy. You play along with 
me and ll give you everything I can, 
newswise. But you just once print some- 
thing against my wishes and the only 
news you'll get on this case is what you 
steal from other papers." He turned his 
back on Hilders and said to the desk 
sergeant, “Pass the word. No cop is to 
talk to any reporter. No one!" He beck- 
oned to Wilks. *Come on. You and I are 
going for a ride." 

The ride they took was to Townsend 
and its frame-house police headquarters, 
where they found Chief Delbert Ramsey 
eating a hot lunch sent from a chili 
parlor across the street. The chief was a 
small, sour man, and the fact that he 
didn't scowl meant he was glad to see 
them. “Well, come in,” he said. “It’s ten 
after twelve. You had lunch?" 

Fellows said. *I hadn't even thought 
of it,” while shaking the limp, thin hand 
the chief held out as a matter of for- 
mality. 

“You oughtta eat,” Ramsey said. “This 
crap is lousy but it’s hot. Raises hell 
with my ulcer. You got an ulcer, Fel- 
lows?” 

“Not yet I haven't." 


p?» pointed his finger and said, 
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"That's 'cause you got an eighteen- 
man force. You try to work with six 
sometime. Take last night. Accident on 
the highway. Two people killed. I got 
five men and myself. Two of them and 
me were up till after two in the morning. 
You can send somebody else, but I got 
to show up in person and look at all 
that blood. Why don’t [ send out for 
some chili for you and PII tell you about 
it. Two teenagers wrapped themselves 
around a tree. It was a mess." 

Fellows and Wilks decided they could 
do with a sandwich, and Ramsey called 
in the desk man and sent him out. 
*See?" he said. *He goes across the 
street and there's nobody at the desk. 
What can you do with five men?" 

The two Stockford policemen took 
chairs and watched Ramsey gulp more 
of his chili. Fellows said, *We're trying 
to identify the body we found. Her trunk 
was sent from here." 

*We ain't got nobody missing, Fel- 
lows." 

*She'd make plans to be away. What 
we want to do is check all the S’s. Does 
Townsend have a town directory?" 

Ramsey snorted. “This town ain't got 
enough dough to pay its police chief a 
decent salary. I sweat and work extra 
hours and get peanuts. There ain’t no 
dough for a directory.” 

Fellows sighed. “Then it’s the tele- 
phone book, I guess. Can we make calls 
from here?” 

Ramsey made a face. “I suppose so. 
I got two phones in the other room you 
can use. I hope it won’t take long. I 
don’t like my wires being tied up.” 

Fellows and Wilks took their leave and 
got to work. They started with the three 
female J.S.’s listed in the phone book. 
got no results, and then started alpha- 
betically, calling families. asking if any 
female member had left town on or 
around the first of February. 


even showed promise. When they fin- 

ished, they thanked Ramsey and 
went to the chili parlor for some coffee. 
It was strong coffee with a bitter taste 
and it suited their mood. “I feel like 
we're chasing a shadow." Wilks grum- 
bled. *Maybe she borrowed the luggage. 
and her initials don't have a J or an 
S in them." 

*Who're you going to borrow new suit- 
cases from for three months, Sid? No, 
those are her initials and what it means 
is her family doesn't live here and what- 
ever phone she uses isn't in her name. 
That tell you anything?" 

*She works here and lives in a board- 
ing house or with some other girls or 
something." 

"That's the way I see it.” Fellows 
agreed. “So first thing on Monday we'll 
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I was a long, fruitless task. No call 


” 


start hitting all the businesses in town.” 

Wilks said, “I got a funny feeling that 
won't do us any good either.” 

Fellows clapped him on the shoulder. 
“You're a pessimist, Sid. Let's go back 
to headquarters. Maybe something good’s 
come in.” 

Some things had come in, they found 
on their return, but they weren’t of 
much help. The lab reported bone ash 
and charred bits of flesh in the fireplace 
and furnace ashes, but that only con- 
firmed what the police had already sus- 
pected, that the missing parts of the 
body had been burned. Bridgeport police 
reported no calls from Jean Sherman, 
and the hunt for the tan 1957 Ford with 
the dented fender had produced nothing 
so far. 


ilders, the reporter, was there. and, 
H observing Fellows' long face, said, 

“Seems to me you'd have a better 
chance of picking up your man if you 
broadcast a picture of his face instead 
of a description of his car." 

Fellows, getting into his jacket, man- 
aged a smile. “You got an idea where 
we can get one?" 

*Sure. You've got three people who've 
seen him, right? Get them together with 
an artist and let him make a drawing." 

Fellows said, “Three people?” 

“Watly, the grocery boy, and the girl. 
I know there’s a girl in it.” 

Fellows shook his head sadly. “Now 
listen, Hilders, I’m not quite dumb 
enough to fall into that trap. I told you 
Im keeping the girl's identity secret.” 

Hilders grinned. *You can't blame a 
guy for trying. All right, you've still got 
two men who've seen him. I wasn't trying 
to pitch you a curve. The two men could 
still describe him to an artist." 

Fellows shrugged. “It’s something to 
think about," he admitted. 

SUNDAY AND MONDAY, MARCH 1-2. If 
Fellows had been hoping Watly and the 
grocery boy would find the mysterious 
Mr. Campbell's picture in the rogues' gal- 
lery, he was disappointed. If Campbell 
had a criminal record, it wasn't in Con- 
necticut. Sunday afternoon, therefore, he 
decided to take Hilders’ advice. He per- 
suaded the most talented art student in 
Stockford High School to come down to 
his office. and there he had her draw a 
sketch of a man according to descrip- 
tions that Watly and the grocery boy 
could give her. The process took two 
hours and the results weren't overly satis- 
fying. The girl did the best she could, 
but neither Watly nor the boy, though 
both claimed they could recognize the 
man. could be specific about the details 
of his appearance. Constrvcting from 
memory was a good deal different from 
recognizing from memory. Fellows. never- 
theless, sent the picture out for newspa- 
per publication. If that brought no re- 
sults. at least the accompanying story 
that police thought the dead girl came 


from Townsend might bring in some in- 
formation. 

The Monday morning papers printed 
the news, but it was the sketch of Camp- 
bell that drew the calls. Five came in 
during the course of the day. all five 
were checked out, and all five were false 
alarms. Monday was the day, too, that 
brought in the report from the Motor 
Vehicle Department. Of the 873.000 pas- 
senger cars registered in the state, 
43,000 were 1957 Fords and well over 
two thousand were tan, two-door sedans. 
Wilks took one look at the list and said, 
“T quit.” 

Fellows, poring over the roster in prep- 
aration for sending more men out on the 
filling-station detail, picked up the lists 
and tilted his chair back. “What’s the 
matter, Sid?” 

“Look at those addresses. Eight hun- 
dred and seventy-three thousand cars in 
a population of two million. Over two 
thousand of them match the one we're 
after. Do you know how long it'll take 
to check every one of these people?" 

*Not long enough for Campbell to die 
of old age. Sid. Besides. that's not your 
baby. You're going back to Townsend 
and try to find that girl. Ed Lewis can 
break these lists down." 

“I should have kept my mouth shut.” 

Fellows grinned. *You're the better de- 
tective. You get the harder job. Try to 
locate her, Sid. And keep in touch by 
phone in case someone calls in about 
her." 

Wilks went out without much enthu- 
siasm. His was the harder job, all right, 
and he didn't have many ideas about 
how to tackle it. In addition, it was 
snowing hard, a fitting climate for the 
day. He tried the employment agency in 
Townsend without results and phoned 
Fellows. “Try the contractors in town,” 
the chief said. “Concentrate on the 
truck.” 

Late in the afternoon, Town Prosecu- 
tor Merrill came into Fellows’ office to 
complain. “No leads. no nothing.” he 
said. “It looks bad for the town, Fellows, 
when a man can commit murder and get 
away with it.” 

“Who said he’s going to get away 
with it?” 

“That’s what he’s doing, isn’t it? You 
haven’t learned a damned thing since the 
inquest. have you?” 

Fellows sighed. “Wheels are grinding. 
I guess that’s about all I can say.” 


People in this town are thinking 
you're sitting on your hands.” 
*You been out taking a poll or some- 
thing?" 
“This isn't something to joke about.” 
“Pm not joking. I’m just reminded of 
this guy who had a BB gun he liked to 
play with. So one day he fired a shot 
into the ceiling and the whole ceiling 
fell in on him. At the hospital, one of 


“Th wheels aren't making any noise. 


the doctors asked him why he did it and 
he said he didn't think the ceiling would 
fall in, he'd been shooting BBs into it 
for three years and it never happened 
before." 

Merrill said. *What are you telling me 
a thing like that for?" 

“I’m just saying, you don't want to be 
like that guy with the BB gun, Len. 
Sure, the wheels grinding don't make 
much noise and you wouldn't hardly 
know anything was happening. But you 
just wait and one of these days the 
ceiling's going to fall down and it's going 
to land right on our boy." 

MONDAY., 7:30—9:00. The ceiling 
showed signs of crumbling that evening. 
At dinner the chief's phone rang and his 
oldest son said it was for him. When he 
answered, there was suppressed excite- 
ment in the other voice. *Chief? This is 
Harris. Pm in Stamford. I’ve been check- 
ing filling-stations. trying to finish up 
now so I won’t have to come back tomor- 
row. I found a guy who serviced a tan 
Ford with a bent rear fender. I showed 
him the sketch. He thinks it might be the 
same man.” 

“He know him?” 

“He says his name is Clyde Burchard, 
lives at 62 West Hartford Street. He’s 
home right now.” 


the address. “Go to the Stamford po- 

lice," he ordered. “Tell them what 
we've got. Tell them I’m coming down. 
Ask them to send somebody with you. 
Stake out the house but don't tip the 
guy off and don't touch him unless he 
tries to leave. Wilks and I will be there 
in half an hour." 

The trip took longer than Fellows had 
expected, for the snow was deep and still 
falling heavily and he was delayed try- 
ing to find Watly or the grocery boy to 
go with them. Both witnesses were out 
and Fellows and Wilks made the trip 
alone. 

They were met outside the Burchard 
address by Harris and two Stamford of- 
ficers, Captain McGarrity and Detective 
Lieutenant Paulus. *We're backing you 
up, Chief," McGarrity said. “Whatever 
you want to do.” 

Harris said. “His apartment is 2C. He 
doesn't know he's being watched." 

*All right. We'll go in and talk to 
him." 

They mounted the porch and rang the 
bell, and after a long time. a dark-haired 
man in shirt-sleeves came down the stairs 
and opened the door. He was in his thir- 
ties, an inch or two under six feet, 
slender and good-looking. and he ad- 
mitted his name was Clyde Burchard. 

*We're: police officers,” Fellows told 
him, showing his badge. “We'd like to 
ask you a few questions if you don't 
mind." 

Burchard apparently did mind, but 
there was little he could do about it. He 


ps took a pencil and scribbled 


led the five men up the stairs and down 
a hall to a small apartment consisting 
of a living room, bedroom and bath 
furnished with the kind of furniture land- 
lords leave in what they call “furnished” 
rooms. Burchard closed the door and 
tucked his hands in his belt. *Well, what 
is it?” 


s Fellows and the captain sat down 
A on a daybed, Wilks and Paulus 
took a look into the rest of the 
rooms and Harris stood against the door. 
Fellows scratched his head. “You read 
anything about that body that was found 
in Stockford last Thursday—in the house 
at Two Highland Road?” 

Burchard’s eyes flickered a little. He 
said, “No.” 

“You own a tan Ford with a bent 
fender?” 

“Yes. What about it?” 

“The fellow who lived there had a car 
like that.” 

“What?” Burchard exhaled and sat 
down suddenly. 

“You happen to have rented that house 
by any chance?” 

“No,” he breathed. “And anybody who 
says I did is a liar.” 

Wilks reappeared in the bedroom door- 
way. He said, *C'mere a minute, will you, 
Fred?” 

Fellows and McGarrity both followed 


- 


him into the bedroom. It was small and 
cramped, but what caught their eye was 
the pictures on the bureau. There were 
a dozen or more snapshots and photo- 
graphs of girls, and no two were of the 
same person. . 

Fellows nodded with thoughtful inter- 
est and started an examination of all the 
brunettes. McGarrity said, “You think 
one of them might be the girl?” 

“Wouldn’t be surprised, Captain,” Fel- 
lows replied thoughtfully. “This fellow 
gets around. I wouldn’t be surprised at 
all.” 

He selected three likely prospects 
and took them back to the living room. 
Burchard was on the edge of his chair, 
licking his lips nervously. “I said I didn’t 
know anything about it," he blurted out. 

“You married, Mr. Burchard?” 

“No.” 


“ hat about that harem in your 
\ X | bedroom?" 
“All right. I go out with girls. 


Is that a crime?" 

*Not when Congress last reconvened. 
What's your occupation?" 

*[ sell vacuum cleaners." 

Fellows had had a faint hope he might 
mention hardware. This answer was even 
better. It went a long way to explain 
that strange event of Mr. Campbell's 
bringing home a vacuum cleaner when 


Why Did They Name It... 


which he headed in Flint, 

Michigan, William C. Durant, 
fabulous boy-wonder of the emer- 
ging automobile industry. raced 
two daring young Frenchmen— 
Louis Chevrolet and his brother 
Arthur. On the dirt track. “with the 
wind whistling through his mag- 
nificent mustache.” Louis Chevrolet 
came in first. To Louis’ disgust, 
Durant then hired brother Arthur 
as his personal chauffeur because 
he had taken no crazy chances in 
the race. 

Louis went on to fame and head- 
lines as a daredevil racing driver, 
but. with Durant’s backing. also 
designed an engine for a light car, 
and in 1911 directed the assem- 
bling of the “Classic Six”—a five- 
passenger touring car. Because race 
drivers were heroes of the day 
and also because he felt the name 


L 1904. behind the Buick plant 


Chevrolet *had a musical sound 
and the romance of foreign origin," 
Durant called his new automobile 
—and the company organized to 
make it—Chevrolet. The famous 
Chevrolet name plate appeared in 
1913 on the Baby Grand Touring 
Car. Whence came the design for 
the name plate? From a scrap 
of wallpaper which world-traveler 
Durant had torn from the walls in 
a French hotel room years before. 
Showing it to friends. he explained 
that he thought it would məke a 
good name plate for a car—“it ap- 
peared to be marching off into 
infinity." -ELIZABETH FRANKLIN 
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the house already had one. Burchard. 
seeing the look that passed between 
Wilks and the chief, said, “Is that sup- 
posed to be against the law too?" 

Fellows turned to him. “I think. Mr. 
Burchard, you'd better recognize you're 
in something of a jam here. Can you 
prove you didn't rent such a house?" 

*What do you mean prove it? You 
can't prove I did." 


“ hat remains to be seen.” He held 
Te one of the pictures. “Want to 
tell us this girl's name?” 

“No. Why should I? It's none of your 
business. What right have you got com- 
ing in here asking me a lot of questions? 
I haven't done anything." 

Fellows gave up with a sigh. *Can you 
tell us what you did last weekend? The 
one before this one?" 

He said. *I was out of town that 
weekend." 

"Where?" 

“I went to New York." 

*How did you get there?" 

*On the six o'clock train." 


“Six o'clock train?" Fellows nodded. ' 


“You see anybody you knew on the train, 
Mr. Burchard? Someone who could kind 
of back up your story?" 

“No.” 

Fellows switched subjects then. He 
asked about vacuum cleaners and how he 
sold them. Burchard said he did it by 
blind calls. He’d pick a neighborhood 
and hit all the houses. “It’s a percent- 
age.” he explained nervously. “You pick 
the right neighborhood, one that’s not 
too classy. and you can figure on so many 
calls to make a sale.” 

“You canvas houses in Townsend when 
you're trying to sell vacuum cleaners?” 

“T go all over this area.” 

“How about showing us your records?” 

He jumped a little. “Records? What 
records?” 

“Of your calls. You must keep a rec- 
ord. Burchard.” 

"T's in my head. T don't write that 
stuff. down." 

The chief said. with sudden impatience. 
“Listen. Burchard. I want to know who 
you called on in Townsend. The more 
you stall. the deeper in you get. Now tell 
me." 

He put a hand to his forehead. “I can't 
remember. You've got me all mixed up." 

Fellows got up and looked around. 
There were no papers in the living room. 
but he found some in the bureau in the 
bedroom. The only informative ones were 
order form duplicates that contained 
names and addresses of sales made. Most 
were in the Stamford area. but there 
were four in Townsend. one in Ashmun. 
and three in Stockford. Fellows copied 
the Townsend ones and returned. “AN 
right." he said. *Maybe tomorrow you 
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can show us all the places you've been to 
in Townsend, all the calls you made 
there." 

“I can't. PI be on the road." 

Fellows shook his head at McGarrity 
and the captain snapped. *Not tomorrow, 
Burchard. We're holding vou." 

“Holding me? For what?" 

Fellows said. “Suspicion of murder." 

Burchard came out of his chair. “You 
think I killed that woman in Stockford? 
You're crazy. I’ve never even been to 
Stockford." 

*You sold three vacuum cleaners there, 
Burchard. You've been there all right. 
and we don't think making calls is all 
you did." Fellows raised a hand as Bur- 
chard tried to protest. *Now don't tell 
me again how innocent you are. Just get 
your coat and anything else you want 
and come along." 

MONDAY, 10:30 p.M.—TUESDAY, 12:45 
A.M. Arrangements were made to book 
Burchard in Stockford. and he was put 
in a cell in the block behind the police 
waiting room at ten-thirty that evening. 
Wilks and Harris took the contents of his 
pockets, his wrist watch, belt, garters, 
and shoelaces and gave him a receipt 
while Fellows called up the grocery boy 
again. He hung up and said, “He’s in 
now. He's coming down." 

Wilks said. “You going to let him 
identify Burchard tonight?" 

“Why not? If we're wrong. I don't 
want to keep the guy in jail. If we're 
right, the sooner we know it the better." 

Andy arrived ten minutes later and 
Fellows told him they wanted him to 
look at a man. “Just tell us if you've ever 
seen him before." Fellows said. "That's 
all." 

*Sure. I get it. Is this the guy?" 


want you to look at him. Andy. Just 
follow us and don't say anything 
while you're there." 

They took the boy into the block to the 
end cell where Burchard sat slumped in 
dejection. Fellows said, “Are you com- 
fortable. Mr. Burchard?” 

The man answered with a snort. “Mis- 
ter Burchard!” He spat at the wall. “You 
come in like the Gestapo and pull a guy 
out of his house and slap him in jail and 
you think if you act like Emily Post it’s 
going to be all right.” 

“Just doing my job, Mr. Burchard. All 
right. Andy?” 

The boy nodded and they started back, 
but Andy couldn’t contain himself com- 
pletely. “It’s him.” he whispered loudly. 
“That’s the guy.” 

They sent the boy home and Wilks 
clapped Fellows on the back. “How about 
that. Freddie. boy? You going to call 
Merrill?” 

Fellows cocked an ear. There was 
shouting in the cell block. He went back 
and unlocked the steel door and stalked 
down the corridor. “All right,” he said. 


T: not saying who it is or why we 


“Quiet down, Burchard. You can talk to a 
lawyer in the morning.” 

“Listen.” Burchard was saying. “Lis- 
ten to me. Who was that kid?” 

“I guess I can tell you he’s a witness.” 

“Is he claiming I’m Campbell?" 

"He's swearing to it, if you want to 
know." 

"That's not true. Who is he? Where 
did he claim he saw me?" 

"He delivered groceries to you, Mr. 
Burchard. Friday the thirteenth of last 
month. to be exact. At the dead woman's 
house." 

Burchard sagged. He swallowed. “Lis- 
ten. Chief. I want to talk.” 

They brought the man into the chief’s 
office and got Ed Lewis down to take 
notes. Wilks and Fellows completed the 
party with the chief at the head of the ta- 
ble. and when Lewis was ready, he said, 
“All right. Mr. Burchard. You want to 
make a statement.” 


e swallowed. “I do.” He wet his 
H lips. “First off. I want to say I’m 

innocent. I want to get that down 
on the record.” 

“All right. Mr. Lewis has that down. I 
hope you have more than that.” 

Burchard nodded. He asked for the en- 
velope with his belongings and when the 
chief brought it in, he told Fellows to 
take out a notebook and look at it. “It’s 
my record book. I told you I didn’t have 
one but I did. That’s a complete list of 
my calls, addresses of all the houses. 
Read what it says for Friday the thir- 
teenth.” 

The chief read with a blank face and 
put the book down in front of him. 
“What’s this supposed to prove?” 

“Don’t you see it there? Two Highland 
Road, Stockford?” 

“T saw it. With an asterisk beside it.” 

“Well. don’t you see? I made a call 
there. That’s how the delivery boy saw 
me. I was trying to sell the woman a 
vacuum cleaner.” 

“And you pay for the groceries and 
you come out of the house in your shirt- 
sleeves and park your car in the drive? 
And when you're asked about it you lie 
and say you never went near the place? 
Is that what we're supposed to believe?” 
Fellows scanned the page again. *And 
you said your method was to saturate a 
neighborhood but that's the only address 
around that area. Since it's the last en- 
try on that day. I’d guess you wrote it in 
some other time to cover yourself." 

“T can explain all that." Burchard said 
desperately. “You see that asterisk beside 
the name? You know what that means?” 

“No.” 

“It means the lady is willing.” 

Fellows was silent as he turned through 
the other pages in the book. “I count four 
other asterisks. Mr. Burchard. Are you 
trying to tell me those ladies are also 
willing?” 

He nodded. “But please don’t let it get 


in the papers. Those women are mar- 
ried." 

Fellows closed the notebook and tossed 
it onto the desk behind him. *So far, Mr. 
Burchard, I don't see that you've ex- 
plained anything." 

Burchard spread his hands. “Look, this 
is what happened. I lied to you about 
knowing the woman because. hell. I can't 
go around letting it be known that some 
of the people I call on don't mind a little 
play on the side. I was out making calls, 
see? So I decide I'll hit that area. The 
first house I stop at is this number two, 
corner house. The woman's nice-looking, 
not beautiful, but pretty good. Now I 
don't make passes at everyone who opens 
a door, but a man gets so he can tell 
when a woman would be interested. I’m 
telling you, she was. Well. I don't know 
she's married. In fact. I thought she 
wasn't on account of she wasn't wearing 
any ring. So when she acted friendly. I 
figure, okay, anything she wants, PII take 
her up on. She wasn’t any kid. She knew 
her way around as well as I did. We 
spoke the same language right from the 
start and it was obvious what we were 
talking about wasn’t going to be vacuum 
cleaners. 

*[ make myself at home and she gets 
out a bottle and she looks out the window 
and says I should move the car. It'd look 
bad for some salesman's car to be sitting 
out front for an hour or more, especially, 
she says, since there's a nosy dame across 
the way who'd be sure to notice. So T 
move into the drive and just then this 
grocery truck comes up. I don't want that 
kid coming in the house and wondering 
what it's all about so I pay him off and 
take the stuff in myself. Joan—that was 
her name—paid me back for them as 
soon as I came in. I wasn’t even buying 
her anything. 

“So anyway. I was there until nearly 
five o'clock, I guess. You wonder why I 
wasn't making any more calls in that 
area? Do you think I’d call on someone 
else and then have the neighbors know 
I'm selling vacuum cleaners? Me. spend- 
ing an hour and a half with that Joan 
Campbell? I got a little more respect for 
women than that. And besides. it was 
quitting time anyway." He paused and 
looked around. *Now that's my story and 
it's the truth." 


then, but they couldn't shake him 

on any of his tale. He denied that 
any of the photographs in his apart- 
ment were of the dead girl. and insisted 
the latest one in his collection was at 
least five years old. 

There was nothing to do but put him 
back in a cell until Raymond Watly 
could get a look at him in the morning. 
There was one other thing. and Fellows 
did it before going home. He copied all 
the Townsend addresses from Burchard's 
notebook. It would help break down his 


p and Wilks questioned him 


story if they found the murder victim had | 


lived at one of them.. 

“At least." Wilks said as they departed 
from headquarters late that night, “we 
can guess the / in her initials stands for 
Joan." 

TUESDAY, MARCH 3. The snow was melt- 
ing fast on Tuesday, but sunshine was 
about the only good thing the day 
brought. Watly was summoned early that 
morning, and after taking one look at 
Burchard shook his head. “That’s not the 
man, Chief." he said. “That’s not the 
John Campbell I met.” 

Burchard was released with a warning 
to keep his calls strictly business in the 
future, and with his departure the police 
lost the only suspect they had in the case. 

With the hunt for the man at a dead 
end, Fellows redoubled the search for the 
woman's identity. Two men were sent to 
Townsend to check out the addresses in 
Burchard's notebook. In addition. three 
other men were sent there to work with 
Chief Ramsey, asking questions of shop- 
keepers and business establishments, try- 
ing to find someone with those J.S. ini- 
tials who worked for or traded with such 
people. The chief had his men pay par- 
ticular attention to beauty parlors and 
drugstores. 


ut the notebook addresses produced 
B nothing. At noon the report was in | 


that only one of them had a woman 
with those initials living there. but she 
had answered the door. By the end of the 
working day. all other reports were in 
and they were equally disappointing. 

“I keep thinking more and more that 
the girl didn't live there." Wilks said as 
he sat with Fellows looking over the 
negative results. *We've hit every office 
and shop in that town. Where else would 
she work?" 

“But she wouldn't carry the trunk to 
Townsend from some other place, would 
she? Be sensible, Sid." 

“All right. She lived there. Why don't 
we turn her up?" 

“We aren't asking the right people." 

“Name some right people we haven't 
been asking." 

Fellows smiled. He thought for a mo- 
ment and suddenly snapped his fingers. “I 
really am stupid." 

“What?” 

“Dentists. There’s a possible clue.” 

“Dentists? How dentists?” 

“She’d go to one, wouldn’t she? That’s 
one place a person would almost cer- 
tainly go where she’d be known.” He 
snatched up his phone. 

There were three dentists in Townsend. 
all in the same building. and Fellows 
caught them before they left their offices. 
They were reluctant to hunt up the infor- 
mation the chief wanted until he said it 
would help solve a murder. and then they 
became willing and eager. 

They called back in half an hour with 
a list of eight women who had the initials 
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J.S. Fellows jotted them down along with 
any pertinent information and then 
checked against the lists he had. Six of 
the eight were immediately eliminated, 
either because they were too young or too 
old, or because they had been checked 
before. There were. however. two new 
J.S.’s that all other efforts had failed to 
uncover, Joan Simpson at 535 Market 
Street and Jane Smathers at 169 East- 
wood Drive. 

“Let’s try Joan first," 
picking up the phone. 


he call was answered by a girl's 
se and the chief said, “May I 
speak to Joan Simpson. please?" 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
the girl said, *Joan doesn't live here any 
more." 

* When did she leave?" 

*She moved out the end of January. 
Who is this?" 

Fellows introduced himself and found 
out the girl's name was Ruth Cary. 
*Could you tell me why she left and 
where she went?" he asked, holding his 
breath. 

*She got married. I don't know where 
they're living. I haven't heard yet." 

That was enough for Fellows. He said, 
“This is important. Will you arrange to 
be home at eight o'clock this evening? I 
want to talk to you." 

TUESDAY, 8:00—9:00 p.m. Ruth Cary 
was a pretty redhead in her middle twen- 
ties. and she looked at Wilks and Fellows 
soberly when they appeared with two 
suitcases at her door. “Are those Joan’s?” 
she asked, letting them in. “What hap- 
pened?” 

Fellows said. “That’s what we'd like to 
know.” He sat down with Wilks on the 
couch as Miss Cary took a chair uncer- 
tainly. “What did Joan do?” 

“You read about the dead woman 
found in Stockford?” 

*[ read something about it. I don't 
know anything really." She leaned for- 
ward a little. “You don't mean it was 
Joan, do you?" 


Fellows said, 
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“That’s what we're trying to find out. 
These suitcases and a green trunk were 
found in the house. Do you recognize the 
suitcases?” 

Ruth Cary was uncertain. “Joan had a 
couple of suitcases like those. But she 
got married and moved out west.” 

Fellows lifted one of the suitcases to 
the cushion beside him and opened it. 
“Maybe you can identify some of her 
things. Would you care to take a look?” 

The girl came over reluctantly. Fel- 
lows took out a blouse. a dress, and a 
sweater. Ruth Cary said tensely. “Those 
are hers.” She drew out an item herself. 
She said. “That’s my blouse,” and burst 
into tears. 

Fellows helped her back to her chair 
and she said she was sorry and blew her 
nose. He repacked the suitcase and said. 
“Were all pretty sorry about it. Miss 
Cary. We hope you can help us find out 
who did it." 

She dried her eyes. *I want to." 

“You said she got married. or she told 
you she got married. We'd like to know 
who the man was." 

“I haven't the faintest idea. I never 
met him." 

*We think he may have been the man 
who took her trunk to the station in a 
pick-up truck. That ring any bells?" 

She smiled a little. *That was Bob 
Herald. He's my other roommate's beau. 
He has a chicken farm and that was his 
truck." 


ellows sighed in disappointment. 
Ins he asked her to tell everything 

she could about Joan Simpson. 
Joan, she related. worked as a secretary 
in the Fizz-Rite Cola Company. Origi- 
nally she had been in their main office in 
Bridgeport. but when a branch bottling 
plant was opened between Townsend and 
Stamford two years before. she had been 
transferred. Through another girl she 
learned of the apartment Ruth and her 
roommate shared and that they would 
not be averse to having an additional 
roommate to help pay the rent. They met 
and talked and Joan moved in at the be- 
ginning of the previous February. Joan 
was older and didn’t have any beaus. but 
they got along well and the atmosphere 
was congenial. Then. during the preced- 
ing April or May. Joan had a date her- 
self. and after that she started going out 
now and then. “It wasn’t every night or 
even every other night,” Ruth said. “but 
maybe every week or two she'd be going 
out. She never did say much about her- 
self, but we kept after her and finally got 
her to break down and admit she had a 
boy friend. She wouldn't tell us his name. 
though. only that it was Johnny. 

“That kept on all through the sum- 
mer. and we tried to get her to bring him 
around. but she never would. Then. two 
or three months ago. she didn't go out 
any more. You could tell something had 
happened because her face got longer 


and longer. We suspected they'd broken 
up. but we didn't dare ask her about it. 

“Then in January, like a bolt out of the 
blue. she suddenly said she was going to 
move out. It was only about ten days be- 
fore the end of the month. At first she 
wouldn't say why. All she'd admit was 
she was quitting her job and leaving 
town, but she finally broke down and said 
she was getting married. She said it was 
Johnny and we couldn't get over it. They 
had broken up for a while. she told us, 
but then he'd come back and proposed 
and they were going to be married right 
away. 

*We wanted to help her get ready. but 
she said it would be a quiet affair and 
she didn't know where. Johnny had been 
transferred out west somewhere and she 
was going out there to marry him. She 
couldn't even tell us where they were go- 
ing to live. she said, because she didn't 
know, and she wouldn't even tell us what 
her married name would be. All she'd say 
was that as soon as they were settled. 
she'd write and tell us all about it." 

The girl brushed a hand over her fore- 
head. *On that Friday night. the last 
Friday in January. she packed all her 
things and Saturday morning Bob came 
over in his truck and took the trunk to 
the station for her and she shipped it out. 
She left here on Sunday. She took a taxi 
to the station with those suitcases and 
that's the last we ever saw or heard of 
her." 

Fellows stroked his chin when the 
girl's story was finished. He had expected 
that when he learned the victim's iden- 
tity he'd automatically discover the man's. 
but it hadn't come so easily. The man, 
whoever he was. had operated completely 
under cover, had apparently sold Joan 
Simpson a fast line and convinced her he 
should never be revealed. It was a dis- 
couraging turn of affairs. and he and 
Wilks were grumbling in frustration 
when they left. 

WEDNESDAY. MARCH 4, Wednesday 
morning Ed Lewis was put in charge of a 
new project, that of checking every motel 
in the area for guests by the name of John 
Campbell. At the same time. Wilks made 
a trip to the Fizz-Rite Bottling Company 
to ask questions. He returned before 
lunch with the information that Joan had 
been in the Bridgeport plant from Sep- 
tember 1954 until September 1957. when 
she had been transferred. Before that she 
had worked for the Masters Toy Com- 
pany in Bridgeport. 


s for the question of men in her life. 
A no one there admitted knowing a 
thing. “I even tried that business 
about anything special happening at the 
plant last spring, back last April or 
May. when she started going with the 
guy. but nothing did. We've got noth- 
ing." 
*Not quite nothing." Fellows said re- 
flectively. *Joan Simpson met that man 


somehow. Now if it wasn't through the of- 
fice, how was it?" 

*How would I know?" 

“Burchard made his connection with 
her by ringing the doorbell. Maybe 
Johnny did it the same way." 

“When’s she home?” 

“On a weekend when the other room- 
mates are away. Or maybe at night. The 
other girls are out and Joan is home. 
He’s selling something.” 

Wilks gave him a quizzical smile. “Try- 
ing to make a quota, Fred?” 

“People sell at night. Sid.” He tilted 
his chair back and stared into space. “He 
could work during the day. He’s got a 
job. In the evening he makes extra dough 
selling door to door.” 

Wilks wasn’t impressed. “That’s one 
way he could meet her. There’re a hun- 
dred others.” 


T ut this way explains things that 

B none of the others would. For in- 

stance, we guess he's married. We 

guess he then must work evenings because 

he'd have to have some kind of excuse to 

see Joan every night. Going out selling 
could be the job." 

“It’s something to consider.” 

“That’s right. And the other things to 
consider are the motels. A philanderer 
like Campbell would almost certainly use 
them. And while Ed's checking them, 
you and I can see what we can find out in 
Bridgeport." 

WEDNESDAY, 1:00— 2:30 p.m. In Bridge- 
port that afternoon, Wilks visited the 
Fizz-Rite Company while Fellows made 
his second trip to tell unaware parents 
of the death of a daughter. The Simp- 
sons lived in a lower-class suburban 
house perched on a postage stamp lawn, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Simpson were 
home. They let him in and sat down and 
said they had a daughter. Joan. 

*[ want to talk to you about her,” Fel- 
lows said, trying in his mind to phrase 
sentences. 

It was Mr. Simpson who spoke then. 
"She got herself into trouble, didn't 
she?” 

“I’m afraid so." 

“I’m not surprised,” 
“She’s a tramp.” 

“She’s a good girl,” 
fensively. 

“Tt was with a man, wasn’t it?” Simp- 
son said. 

“Yes,” 

"That's what I thought. She's a no- 
good tramp. Whatever she done she de- 
serves what she gets. Always playing 
around with men." 

His wife said, *Now, Robert, you don't 
know that." 

*What do you mean I don't know it?" 
he said back. “I do know it. How about 
that guy in the toy company? You think 
she got those presents because she took 
shorthand good?" 

Mrs. Simpson turned her attention to 


the man snapped. 


his wife said de- 


the chief. *What kind of trouble is she 


in?" 

Fellows would have stalled but the 
question was direct and there was no 
way to avoid an answer. *We think she's 
been killed." he said quietly. 

Both parents said, “No!” together. and 
Mrs. Simpson leaned forward. “That 
can’t be.” 

“We found a body.” the chief said. 
“which has been tentatively identified as 
being a Joan Simpson who worked for 
the Fizz-Rite Company in Townsend. 
We've been told you are her parents.” 

Mr. Simpson's heavily lined face crin- 
kled up. A choking sob came out of his 
mouth, and tears started from the creases 
that hid his eyes. *My baby!" he cried. 
*My Joan." He began to sob and stum- 
bled blindly out of the room, his cries 
echoing back through the house until a 
door slammed. 

Mrs. Simpson sat perfectly still for a 
long time. Finally she looked painfully 
at Fellows. *Is there—any chance of a 
mistake?" 

Fellows said. “Of course, until your 
husband or you view the remains it's not 
positive, but I’m afraid there isn't much 
question." 

She nodded and stared emptily once 
more. *You—said—someone killed her?" 

“We believe so. Im hoping you can 
help us catch him." 

“We'll help." She was silent a mo- 
ment and then said, *Please excuse my 
husband. He really loved her very much." 

*[ never doubted that." Fellows made 
a move to get up. *If you'd rather I came 
back later—” 

“No,” she said. “It’s—I don't mind 
talking about her. I'd like to talk about 
her." 

“Maybe you could tell me something 
about her life, particularly from high 
school on." 


rs. Simpson nodded. She talked at 
M length, and to a large extent irrel- 

evantly, but Fellows made no ef- 
fort to stop or direct her. Joan. he was 
told, had always lived in their present 
house. After high school there followed 
two years in a secretarial school, after 
which she got a job in an accounting firm 
but didn't care much for it and, in Octo- 
ber 1950. took another job as private sec- 
retary to E. M. Busso. Vice-President of 
the Masters Toy Company. Mr. Busso 
was very attentive to Joan, took her out 
and brought her presents and gave the 
family their present television set. “My 
husband thinks she wasn’t a nice girl 
with Mr. Busso,” Mrs. Simpson said. “I 
don’t think that’s right. He was a very 
fine man and very rich and he wanted to 
see young girls get ahead. When he let 
Joan go, which was back five years. it 
was to give a new girl a chance. As he 
explained it to Joan, she was ready for 
better things. Joan was quite bitter, but 
I’m sure Mr. Busso knew best.” 
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The following fall she obtained her 
job with the Fizz-Rite Company and 
continued to live at home until she was 
transferred to the newly opened branch 
bottling plant. That was when she moved 
to Townsend and started sharing an 
apartment with two other girls. “We 
didn’t see her much after that. She had 
to catch the local into Stamford and 
then get the train to Bridgeport and it 
was quite difficult. And she wasn’t mak- 
ing as much money, and her new boss 
wasn't generous, like Mr. Busso, and he 
didn't give her presents." 


s for men in her life, Mrs. Simpson 
A said that Joan had been very pop- 
ular. She was a belle in high 
school. “Of course.” the woman said, 
“when she went to business college she 
didn’t have much time for dates but she 
had quite a few. After she got her job, 
though, it was different. I guess she 
didn’t meet so many single men.” She 
said sadly, “I think perhaps Joan dis- 
couraged boys from coming around. I 
think maybe she hoped to marry Mr. 
Busso. Maybe that was a mistake. She 
should have known Mr. Busso was only 
interested in seeing her get ahead.” 

WEDNESDAY, 3:00-5:00. Wilks and Fel- 
lows compared notes over coffee in a 
Bridgeport diner in the middle of the 
afternoon. According to the detective ser- 
geant, none of the men at Fizz-Rite had 
dated her, and, so far as he could learn, 
there was no such thing as a man in 
Joan’s life. “There isn’t any in Jean 
Sherman’s life either.” he said. “I 
checked with the police, and Campbell 
hasn’t tried to see her.” 

Fellows said, “From what I learned, 
it sounds like Joan had her hooks out 
for Busso. Maybe she had them out for 
Campbell too and he rented the house 
to keep her quiet.” 

“Meaning he had a wife she was 
threatening to go see?” 

“Sounds like it. Maybe she thought she 
could persuade him to get a divorce. 
You notice she wouldn’t tell her room- 
mates what her married name would be. 
If she was merely going to live with him 
and then call it quits. she wouldn’t have 
to act like that. She’d give them some 
name and never see them again. Her 
promising to write all about it sounds 
as if she really expected to get married, 
as if she could come back and parade a 
wedding ring. She didn’t want them to 
know her as Mrs. Campbell, not if she 
could hitch onto his real name.” 

Wilks shook his head. “Now that's 
good theorizing, Fred, or dt least I guess 
it is. but what’s the use of it? That 
doesn’t move us one inch closer to this 
guy.” 

“Well. let’s see what they can tell us 
at Masters’, Maybe that will.” 
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Mr. Busso was a stout man, but ad- 
vancing age, receding hair, and encroach- 
ing fat didn't remove the air of the 
lecher he wore as a permanent badge of 
his bachelorhood. “It’s a shame about 
Joan,” he said in reference to their phone 
call. “Of course I'll help any way I can, 
but I don't know what I could tell you. 
I haven't seen her since she left here." 

He called Joan a capable secretary 
and had no complaints about her work. 
On the subject that mattered, the men 
in her life, he denied any knowledge. “I 
don't think she had many dates." 

“We've had it from other sources," 
Fellows said. “that some of the people 
here did date her when she started work." 

Busso worked his lips thoughtfully. 
“Well now, I guess that's right. I guess 
she did have a few. I guess a couple of 
the men took her out." 

*Which men?" 

Busso hemmed and hawed a moment 
or two. “I know one." he finally said. 
*Man by the name of Lawrence. Used 
to be in sales. He chased her quite a 
bit. He wasn't with us long. though." 

*Lawrence? Know where he lives?" 

“I only know his name is John Law- 
rence. Personnel might still have him 
listed. He was a Bridgeport man, young, 
dark, slender. about six feet tall." 

That was all they could get from him, 
but Personnel brought better results. The 
man in charge grinned at the mention of 
Lawrence. “I remember the whole thing,” 
he said. “I ought to. Joan was one of 
Busso’s girls. He buys a new edition 
about every four years. They’re always 
bright, shiny. and eye-catching, but every- 
one around here knows you don’t touch 
the merchandise. This fellow Lawrence, 
though, he was working here when Busso 
brought in Joan Simpson. I knew him 
quite well. He was a character, that boy. 
No woman between six and sixty was 
safe around him. 

“When it came to Joan, old John knew 
he shouldn’t touch, but she was real 
Lawrence bait and he liked the challenge. 
He went after her, hot and heavy, and, 
of course, alongside of Busso, this guy 
was Prince Charming. Joan knew the 
score, of course, and she was playing 
both ends against the middle, holding 
hands with Busso, so to speak. on top 
of the table and playing footsie with 
Lawrence underneath. 

“Busso caught wise. of course, and 
when he did, out went Lawrence. After 
that he had no more trouble." 


ellows said, “This lad Lawrence 
ps like a guy who can't stay 
away from women no matter what 
the risk. Did he keep on seeing Joan?" 
The man shook his head. “I don't think 
he did. He was the kind of guy who 
could forget a girl pretty fast. I think 
he'd look around where he was rather 
than waste effort trying to keep on with 
her when he wasn't working here." 


“You don't know where he is now?” 

“I ran into him on the street a couple 
of years later and he said he was selling 
cars in town. Of course that was six 
years ago. I don't know where he'd be 
now." 

Fellows said, “We ought to be able io 
find out." He and Wilks thanked the 
man and left. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 5. John Lawrence 
was not in the Bridgeport phone book 
nor was he listed in Townsend, Stock- 
ford, or any of the other neighboring 
towns. This fact awakened the chief's 
interest but didn't have the same effect 
on his detective sergeant. “He could be 
anywhere," Wilks said. *He lost his job 
and sold cars for a while and then got 
another job up in Maine or out in Po- 
dunk. Just because—" 

“I know all that," Fellows told him. 
“I just want to find out.” 

]t was Thursday morning. and the re- 
ports on the chief's desk were mostly 
negative. A check of motel registers had 
failed to turn up the name John Camp- 
bell; dust from the house had been found 
clueless. The only positive development 
was the report that Mr. and Mrs. Simp- 
son had identified the body as being 
their daughter and had taken it home 
for burial. 


-7 ilks gestured at the cluttered desk. 

W “You're getting desperate. Fred. 

You're desperate so you're going 

after an eight-year-old affair that has 
nothing to show it's held over at all." 

“Im going after everything every- 
where," Fellows admitted, “but it's not 
because I’m desperate. I’m trying to be 
thorough." 

Fellows’ thoroughness in this matter 
consisted of sending a team of men to 
Bridgeport to check all automobile fran- 
chises and another team to cover the 
motels again. this time in a hunt for 
John Lawrences. And when Hilders of 
the Bridgeport Courier came in, Fellows 
asked him if he'd heard of a man named 
Lawrence. 

Hilders hadn't, but he caught the hint. 
“You think Lawrence is Campbell’s 
real name, don't you?" 

“Off the record, we think it might be, 
but remember, Mr. Hilders, that is off 
the record." 

The automobile business fell through. 
No one named John Lawrence had been 
in that field over the last ten years. The 
motel detail did better, however. At half- 
past eleven, patrolman Wilson called in. 
“This time you got it, Chief. A John 
Lawrence checked in at the Cozy Cove 
Motel south of Townsend on December 
nineteenth. *Mr. and Mrs. John Law- 
rence.’ and the address is a phoney.” 

Fellows liked that. His smile broke 
into a grin. “Bring in his card. I want 
his handwriting." 

By the time Wilks came in at three- 
thirty, three more John Lawrence regis- 


trations had turned up, and Fellows was 
walking on wires. “Campbell is Law- 
rence," he said, clapping Wilks on the 
shoulder. “I know it as sure as I’m born." 


Wilks was less inclined to enthusiasm. 


*So what's that prove?" He sat down in 
the chief's chair and tilted it back. “It’s 
your diet. Fred. It’s making you dizzy. 
John Lawrence is just as phoney as 
John Campbell. Finding another alias 
doesn't find the man." 

*But it tells us about him. It tells us 
he used to know Joan Simpson. And the 
motel dates are week nights. One is Fri- 
day, two are Tuesdays, and one's a Thurs- 
day. The guy is free any night in the 
week. Therefore, if he's married. it's cer- 
tain he has some evening job." 

*Or he isn't married and doesn't work 
nights at all. You're making unwarranted 
assumptions jüst because he uses a 
phoney name." 

*But if he isn't married." said Fellows, 
grinning, “why wouldn't he have his girls 
come to his apartment?" 

Wilks laughed and shook his head. 
*You sound like Sherlock Holmes read- 
ing a man's life history from the dents in 
his watch. You could be all wet, you 
know." 

“PIL be wrong on some things, but, by 
God, I’ll be right on most. You wait and 
see." 

“All right. What else are you going 
to be right on?" 

*[ think he's got a jail record." 

*Oh, he has? What about Watly being 
all through the mug files and not finding 
him?" 

*He could have it in some other state." 

“All right, Mr. Bones. Tell me why 
you think he's got a record." 

“Because he uses the name Lawrence 
not only signing in at motels, but he 
also used it when he worked for the toy 
company. A man would only use an alias 
if he were hiding a record. Furthermore, 
he's a salesman of some kind. Everything 
points to that. The evidence also suggests 
he does some selling at night. It's prob- 
ably door to door on his own, since he 
can take nights off and wouldn't have to 
account to a wife for not making money." 


you pull out of what hats." He sat 

back. “You know, Fred. lll bet 
you're so wrapped up in these surmises 
you haven't even thought of the logical 
way of finding the guy." 

*Which is what?" 

“Getting-these motel owners to report 
in the next time a John Lawrence signs 
a card." 

*We're doing that. Sid. but we aren't 
passing up our other chances." 

*Which are what?" 

“We check with Washington for a 
crook with a John Lawrence alias and 
we're going to have all the police de- 
partments around investigate all men 
with a reputation as a libertine. As you 


B» said Wilks. *What rabbits 


say, Sid. I may be all wet on a lot of 
these suppositions, but I’m not going to 
be wrong on all of them, and one of the 
right ones is going to turn up our boy." 

FRIDAY AND SATURDAY. MARCH 6-7. 
Chief Fred Fellows was, at the least. in- 
ventive, but the bad luck that seemed to 
dog him held up against his best efforts. 
The FBI reported no Lawrences or Camp- 
bells who could possibly be connected 
with the Simpson case, and the printing 
on the motel cards could not be matched. 
Negative information was all that re- 
sulted from the search for known liber- 
tines. Two possibilities had been shown 
to Watly, who had ruled them out with- 
out hesitation. 


night. The editor of the Courier 

pulled reporter John Hilders off a 
case that produced so little interest, and 
Hilders, no longer needing the good 
graces of Fred Fellows, blew the lid off 
in his article. BRIDGEPORT GIRL MADE 
LOVE IN MURDER HOUSE was the headline, 
and the story revealed all that Hilders 
knew and suspected, including the fact 
that John Campbell was believed to use 
the name John Lawrence. It was a reve- 
lation that Mr. John Campbell-Lawrence 
could hardly miss, and it insured the 
futility of catching the man in the traps 
the police had set. 

Fellows was dispirited Saturday after- 
noon, and even Wilks couldn't cheer him 
up. You've done everything you could,” 
the detective sergeant told him. *AII that 
stratosphere stuff! That's more than I'd 
have thought of." 

“All of that stratosphere stuff looks 
kind of cock-eyed now, doesn't it? But 
I guess it did to you all along." 

"You've done your best, Fred. Nobody 
blames you. Stop thinking you ought to 
be Superman." 

Fellows shook his head. “I’m not satis- 
fied. I don’t think it is my best.” He 
gestured at the mass of papers on his 
desk, the reports and information on the 
case. "There's an answer in that mess 
somewhere. I don't know what or where, 
but there's got to be." He started to pick 
the papers up one by one, putting them 
together. “You know what I think I'll 
do, Sid? I’m going to take these home 
and study them. Maybe I can think of 
something." 

SATURDAY, 8:30-9:30 p.m. Early that 
evening Fellows dropped in on Sid Wilks, 
and found the detective sergeant in his 
basement working on model trains. “I 
couldn't spot any flaws, Sid, but I’ve got 
some ideas." 

Wilks hitched his hip onto the table 
and pulled out his chewing tobacco. 
“Shoot.” 

“Here’s the way I see this guy. He’s 
married, he lives in a nearby town and 
he does selling at night. In the daytime, 
though, he must have a regular job. His 
arriving at Joan’s house every night about 
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five-thirty is too consistent to mean any- 
thing else.” 

“Pll agree for kicks. Go on.” 

“If that’s so, and if he stopped for 
groceries, then he must work within a 
ten-minute drive of the murder house. 
That would mean the center of Stock- 
ford.” 

“Granting the assumption, the reason- 
ing is valid. What does that prove?” 

“Tf he worked in town before the mur- 
der, he still works here, or he’s recently 
left a job here. This is going to be a 
rough assignment, Sid, but we're going 
to canvas every single business establish- 
ment in the Stockford Center area. Any 
man who might possibly fit the descrip- 
lion we've got, we're going to have Watly 
look at. Any who've left jobs recently, 
we're going to track down. This is going 
to be a big job, but starting Monday 
every available man is going to be put 
to work on it. That man is around here 
and we're going to find him." 

“Well, let's say you're never at a loss 
for some new path to follow." 

“Something’s got to break somewhere 
and it's got to be this because if it fails, 
all that's left are two real brain-teasers." 

“Yeah?” Wilks was curious if not 
really interested. “What?” 

“Why did he break into Restlin’s office 
and steal the lease? That’s one. The 
other is, why did he start to destroy the 
body and then stop and run?” 

Wilks shrugged. “The answer to the 
first is that he didn’t want us to have a 
copy of his signature. The answer to the 
second is he was afraid of discovery. Did 
you say brain-teasers?” 


to those answers are ‘why?’ and 

‘why?’ Why didn’t he want us to 
aave a copy of his handwriting? And 
what made him so scared he was going 
to be discovered?” 

“He doesn’t want us to have a sample 
of his handwriting because he’s some- 
body we're likely to investigate and that 
would damn him." 

Fellows nodded. “That’s just what I 
mean when I say he must work in this 
neighborhood. But, since Watly has seen 
him, he can be identified anyway, with- 
out the handwriting." 

“That identification might not stand up 
in court. The handwriting would." 

*And what about running off and leav- 
ing the body?" 

Wilks scratched. the back of his neck. 
"Let's see. He starts burning the body 
in the furnace. Then, for some reason 
the furnace goes out and he switches to 
the fireplace. That creates such a smell 
he’s afraid the neighbors will notice, so 
he quits.” 

“I checked that whole neighborhood 
late this afternoon. None of the neighbors 
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noticed any smell or anything else about 
that house.” 

“That wouldn’t keep him from being 
afraid they might.” 

“That’s not the answer, Sid. A man 
bold enough to bring another woman to 
that house isn't going to run away be- 
cause the neighbors might notice. He’d 
have to have reason to believe someone 
did notice.” 

“Who, if not the neighbors?” 

“That, Sid, is the brain-teaser.” 


ONDAY THROUGH WEDNESDAY. The 
M mammoth search through the cen- 

ter of town got under way Mon- 
day morning. Watly cooperated, but un- 
willingly. His role as sole witness made 
him uneasy, nor could Fellows’ assur- 
ances of his safety completely restore 
him. He was called out three times Mon- 
day morning and four more times that 
afternoon, but the results were all the 
same. The men he looked at were not 
John Campbell. 

By Tuesday afternoon the number of 
false alarms had risen to ten, and when 
Wednesday also passed without results, 
an air of gloom settled on headquarters. 
All the most likely firms had been cov- 
ered and only the dregs remained. 

Even Sid Wilks was showing the ef- 
fects. “You know what’s going to hap- 
pen?” he said to Fellows. “We're not 
going to find him. We're going to wrap 
it up tomorrow and we're not going to 
find him." 

*We still might." 

“Don’t kid yourself. It’s what l've been 
telling you. You try to read too much 
into your clues. The guy doesn't work 
in Stockford. You just stretched your 
clues so fine you jump from one in- 
tangible to another and you end up in 
outer space." 

THURSDAY, MARCH 12. When the detec- 
tive sergeant came in Thursday morning, 
a man was sitting in Fellows’ office with 
the chief. “This is Mr. Bunnell,” Fellows 
said, introducing them. “Mr. Bunnell is 
the man Watly showed the house to the 
day before the robbery. You remember?" 

*Yeah, I remember." Wilks said, look- 
ing sideways at the chief. 

“That was the twenty-fifth of Febru- 
ary. Mr. Bunnell, would you tell us every- 
thing that happened?” 

Bunnell didn’t have much to tell. He 
was a school teacher. new in town, look- 
ing for a place to settle. He talked to 
Restlin about homes. and the real estate 
agent had Watly show him the Highland 
Road house, which was to be available 
the first of March. They drove out and 
looked around and Bunnell. pleased with 
the site, wanted to see the interior. The 
house, however, was shut up tight and 
no one was home. They returned to the 
office, where plans were made for Bun- 
nell to bring his wife the following day 
and they’d go out again with a key. 

“Of course, none of that happened. I 


went back the next day, and Mr. Restlin 
was home and Mr. Watly was in a dither 
because of the body you people dis- 
covered.” 

Fellows questioned Bunnell very care- 
fully on the subject of who knew he 
planned to go inside the house the fol- 
lowing day, but none of the friends he 
might have told could possibly have been 
Campbell. 

“And what,” Wilks said when the man 
had gone, “was the meaning of all that?” 

Fellows shrugged. “I’m still trying to 
figure out why Campbell left the body 
and ran.” 

“But why Bunnell?” 

“What it boils down to, I think, is the 
expectation of discovery. He must have 
known or thought he would be inter- 
rupted. Bunnell and Watly going into the 
house is the only interruption I can 
think of.” 

“And that idea’s fallen through, so 
what have you got?” 

Fellows grinned wryly. “There’s still 
an angle or two left, Sid. We'll work 
them out." 

FRIDAY, MARCH 13. The canvassing of 
the center of Stockford ended in failure 
Thursday afternoon, but Fellows had still 
not given up. He was late for muster 
Friday morning. and when he came in, 
he had a girl with him. He took her into 
his office and then called Wilks. “This is 
Jean Sherman." he said. “I think it's 
about time we got her into this again." 
He went to the door and leaned out to 
say to the desk sergeant, *Get hold of 
Watly. will you? Ask him to come over 
right away." He closed the door and 
seated Miss Sherman in his swivel chair. 

Wilks said. *Don't tell me what this is 
all about. I only work here." 

“It’s more of my stratosphere stuff. It 
probably won't pay off. but by the law 
of averages, Sid. if you keep trying long 
enough, something's bound to happen." 

"What's supposed to happen this 
time?" 

*Figure it out. She and Watly are the 
only two people we know of who've seen 
Campbell." 

"You're not going to have them draw 
another picture, are you?" 

"That's one possibility." Fellows ad- 
mitted, “but I’m hoping just a little bit 
that we won't have to resort to that." 

At quarter of nine the desk sergeant 
opened the door. *Mr. Watly's here." 


ellows brightened. He went out to 
Ines him. “Sorry. Mr. Watly. We're 
- taking up a lot of your time.” 
Watly nodded. He had passed the 
stage of enjoying any of this. He had 
even passed the stage of complaining. 
Fellows stood aside and let him enter 
the office first. In the chief's chair. Jean 
Sherman shrank back. then stumbled to 
her feet. Her voice was a shriek. “It’s 
him! It's John Campbell!" 
FRIDAY 8:45 A.M.-4:30. At Jean's scream 


Wilks froze, and Watly sagged and col- 
lapsed suddenly in a chair. Only Fellows 
seemed to know what he was doing. He 
closed the door and bent over the stunned 
real estate man. “How about it, Mr. 
Watly? You want to tell us about it?” 

Watly buried his face in his hands. 
“Its been driving me crazy. I haven't 
been able to sleep or eat for waiting.” 
He looked up. “Let me explain.” he 
begged. “I can explain everything if 
you'll only listen." 

“We'll listen. You just wait here." 
Fellows opened the door and ushered 
Jean Sherman out into the arms of the 
flabbergasted desk sergeant. He thanked 
her and told the sergeant to take her up- 
stairs for a statement. “And get Ed 
Lewis. l'm going to want him for Watly's 
confession." 


ilks came out as the two departed, 

W and he was eyeing Fellows suspi- 

ciously. *Something tells me this 

wasn't pure accident, your bringing Wat- 
ly and the girl together." 

Fellows grinned and moved to the door, 
where he could watch Watly. *I wanted 
to satisfy myself," he said to Wilks. 

*You might prepare a guy for a shock 
like that. Pm not a young man any 
more." 

“T couldn't, Sid. I knew if I was wrong 
T'd be the laughing stock of the town." 

“How did you do it?" 

*[ added up my theories, Sid. We 
figured Campbell was married. that he 
worked in downtown Stockford, but lived 
in another town not too far away. We 
had him a salesman, one who worked 
regular hours in the daytime and did 
door to door selling at night. And we 
thought he abandoned the body because 
he was sure of discovery—and the only 
certainty of discovery was by a prospect 
coming out to look at the house. 

*So then, thinking about this guy Bun- 
nell, it occurred to me that the only man 
who resembled Campbell’s description at 
all and who could have known Bunnell 
would go to the house was Watly. As 
soon as I thought of that, I realized 
there was still one person who worked 
in Stockford Center who hadn't been 
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cleared by Watly—Watly again. The 
more I thought about it, the less I 
thought I was crazy. He's married. He 
works in Stockford but he lives in Ash- 
mun. He's in real estate. That's a selling 
job. And he was out the night we went 
to see Burchard. He could have been out 
selling.” Fellows shrugged. “Itd have 
been rough if l'd been wrong this time. 
This was the last gasp.” 

Wilks looked in the office door and 
said, “Now it’s only rough on Watly.” 

Half an hour later Ed Lewis came in 
and the three policemen sat down with 
Watly to take his statement. The real 
estate agent had recovered his compo- 
sure, and as he unfolded his story he 
became more and more fluent. “It was a 
terrible thing.” he began. “But I didn’t 
kill her. Please believe that.” He looked 
around at the stony faces of his listeners 
and started to explain. He'd met Joan 
Simpson when he was working at the 
Masters Toy Company under the name of 
Lawrence and he'd been fired by Busso 
for dating her. He hadn't seen her after 
that. 

“You 
asked. 

Watly hesitated and finally nodded. 
“But don’t get wrong ideas. Please don’t 
get prejudiced against me because of 
that.” 

“Go on with the story.” 


married back then?” Fellows 


ty preparations door to door. I 
still do.” 

“Under what name?” 

“My own. Raymond Watly.” 

“You ever been arrested, Watly?” 

Watly nodded faintly. 

“What for?” 

“T was arrested for burglary a couple 
of times when I was in my teens. But 
that was when I was a kid. Honest, I 
never did anything after that. I left town 
and started over. I changed my name to 
Lawrence and got a job in a war plant 
and when I got laid off after the war, 
I sold refrigerators for a couple of years 
and then got a job in the sales depart- 
ment of a bakery and I never touched 
a penny. I did a good job. an honest job. 


Ts I got another job selling beau- 


“With my bare hands-—with my life 


Ill fight the blackmailer who threatens my home and my marriage,” 
Fraser had sworn. Nothing would change his mind. But a man with a 


for all those people. After that I got an 
offer from the toy company. I had to 
work there under the name Lawrence, 
but when I got the beauty preparation 
job. my wife wanted me to use my real 
name because we were going to have a 
baby and I was honest then and nobody'd 
hold it against me that I was an ex-con 
so I started using my real name and 
Ive used that ever since. 


« A fter the baby came. I got a job as car 
A salesman and sold the beauty stuff 

at night. We bought the house in 
Ashmun and then I started a real estate 
business there so I wouldn't have to 
commute. I had my own business for 
two years and then Restlin offered me a 
job with him and it was a better op- 
portunity so I took it. I’ve been with 
him ever since. Ask him if Pm not 
honest." 

“All right, you're honest. Let's get 
back to Joan Simpson." 

Watly covered his face with his hands. 
“That was an accident, a bad accident. 
I called at her place once, selling beauty 
stuff, and we got acquainted again." He 
looked up. *We started up again but it 
wasn't the way it used to be any more. 
Now she had her hooks out. She wanted 
to get married. I dropped her when she 
started clutching at me and I thought 
that was the end of it because she only 
knew me as John Lawrence. But she 
found out my real name through the 
company and where I lived and she fol- 
lowed me and threatened to tell my wife. 
She wanted us to live together so she 
could prove how much I needed her. I 
didn't want to, but I had to give in. I 
rented the house for a month—" 

*You told her three months," Fellows 
interjected. 

Watly was momentarily flustered. Then 
he said. *I thought one month would 
satisfy her. If it didn't, I could renew , 
the lease." He glanced around, trying to 
measure the hostility in the atmosphere. 

“T rented the house as John Campbell 
and she called herself Mrs. Campbell 
and I came to see her every night but 
that didn't satisfy her for long. One Fri- 
day she made me come for dinner, which 


gun at his head has very little freedom of choice. Now, Fraser had just 
three alternatives: accept the staggering extortion terms, beat Kline 
at his own game—or kill him. 

The choice Fraser finally made is revealed in a hair-raising novel 
of excitement and adventure, “Dangerous Silence," by Donald Mac- 
Kenzie, to be published in next month's COSMOPOLITAN. 


SEEP LNG, MY [SVE ........ 


she ordered and cooked herself. Then 
she wanted me to spend a weekend with 
her. There was nothing I could do except 
tell my wife I was going on a business 
trip and go out there. That was Friday 
the twentieth. That was the night T de- 
cided I couldn't stand it any longer. We 
had a fight and when she saw I was 
going to leave her. she grabbed a kitchen 
knife and ran at me. [ tripped trying 
to get out of the way and she fell over 
me and hit her head against the fire- 
place." 

Watly looked up with a tortured ex- 
pression. “I carried her into the bed- 
room and I couldn't revive her and then 
I found out she was—dead. She'd hit 
her head and done something and she 
was dead." 


-ç ° looked up pleadingly. “I was 
H frantic. T didn't dare call the po- 
lice because of the way it would 

look. I didn't know what to do." 

*So you decided to go to New York," 
Fellows said sarcastically. 

*[ had to get away where T could 
think. T couldn't go home without an 
explanation. 1 had to get away—far 
away. So T banked the furnace and 
locked the room and the house and got 
the train to New York." 

“And made a date with Miss Sher- 
man.” 

Watly rubbed his face. “I know that 
sounds terrible. but you don't under- 
stand. I needed companionship. an un- 
complicated relationship with a woman. 
Tm made that way. And somehow it 
wouldn't seem quite so terrible going 
back to that house if T had someone 
with me. 

“We just spent that one night and T 
put her on the train next morning and 
went to work. Mr. Restlin takes Mon- 
days off because he works weekends. so 
T didn't have to face him with all that 
terrible thing on my mind. 

“Td decided the best thing to do was 
try to dispose of the body if I possibly 
could and I decided to burn it in the fur- 
nace. I went out there Monday night and 
did part of the job and then I went out 
again Tuesday to try to finish it, only I'd 
been so upset I forgot to bank the furnace 
the night before and when I got there, 
the fire was out. I tried using the fireplace 
but that didn’t work and I had to quit and 
] decided the next night to get the fur- 
nace going again. only that was the day 
that that man Bunnell wanted to look 
at the house. 

“Pd left it locked, but I knew he'd 
get in the next day and I couldn't start 
the fire and finish the job in one night 
so I put the body in the trunk and 
packed all her things. only T didn't know 
what to do with her suitcases. I didn't 
want to take them with me. so I left 
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them there. Then I went down to the 
office and took all the leases and then 
punched a hole in the glass in the door 
and left." He looked around. “I wasn’t 
trying to be a burglar. I guess I did 
the wrong things all around, but you’ve 
got to understand how frightened I was. 
I knew itd be all up with me if you 
caught me. | knew it would look bad. 
I was afraid I wouldn't be able to con- 
vince you I was innocent.” 

Silence fell when he had finished and 
Fellows let it sit for a long time. Finally 
he shook his head. *Most of what you 
told us. I guess. is true. Mr. Watly. But 
that part about her coming at you with 
a knife—that part. | think. is a lie.” 

Watly. white-faced, said, “Every word 
is true. [ told it exactly as it happened." 

“Mr. Watly, I think you killed her. 
You killed her because she told you she 
was going to have a baby.” 

“She didn’t tell me that, I swear it. 
She wasn’t going to have a baby. She 
never said she was.” 

The chief raised his eyes. “You say 
you didn't kill her but you bought a 
knife and hacksaw. You purchased them 
at Cutler's. We traced them there." 

“I know that. I admit it. but I didn't 
buy them before she died. I bought them 
afterwards." 

“When?” 

*[ bought them—let’s see—Monday.” 
He reaffirmed it. “I put Jean Sherman 
on the train and then I bought the saw 
and knife. That hardware store is near 
the station. That’s why I bought them 
there.” 

Fellows said, “I don’t believe you, Mr. 
Watly. I think you bought them there 
before Monday.” 

*[ wasn't near the station before Mon- 
day. I wouldn't have bought them near 
the station if I hadn't been taking Jean 
to the train." 

*You'd buy them there because it's 
out of the way. You work in this town. 
You wouldn't shop where you might be 
known." 

*[ swear it. She fell and hit her head. 
I bought them Monday." 

Fellows exhaled. “All right. Mr. Watly. 
Now we'll go over your story again. You 
tell us the whole thing all over again, 
just what you did and what she did." 

“Why? I told it to you once." 

“Tell it to us again.” 


atly repeated the story. but this 
W time he was interrupted with 
question after question by Fel- 


lows. Despite the jarring effect of the 
chief, he made no change. he didn't trip 
himself. She had rushed at him with a 
knife, tripped and struck her head. 

He was made to tell it a third time 
and this time Wilks as well as Fellows 
kept interrupting. kept quizzing him on 
major points and minor details. It came 
out the same way. 

At noon they took a break for lunch 


and they went at it again and still again, 
always with the same result. He wouldn't 
be shaken on his claim that she had 
rushed at him in a rage. fallen headlong 
against the brick fireplace and dropped 
dead. 

By four o'clock Watly was nearly in 
tears and nervous prostration but he 
clung to his story with an earnestness 
that was pathetic and. because it was 
pathetic. it was convincing. But Fellows 
and Wilks wouldn't be convinced. 

They gave up finally and had him put 
in a cell. Lewis departed to type up the 
statement and Fellows and Wilks stayed 
behind in the office. angry and frus- 
trated. 

“The trouble is,” Wilks complained 
bitterly, “we can’t prove otherwise.” 

“I don’t care how often he denies it, 
he killed her. l'd bet my life on it." 

*What good does betting do? We're 
over a barrel. How did she die? Nobody 
knows. It could have been an accident 
like he says. As for the knife and saw, 
Cutler's has no record. How're we going 
to prove that he bought them on Friday 
or before? It could have been Monday 
like he says." 

Fellows got up and stalked into the 
main room, where he glowered with his 
hands on his hips at the steel door to 
the cell block. He turned and said in 
unaccustomed anger. “This damned room 
looks like a pigsty. Sweep this place up, 
Gorman.” 


ellows’ tone was so foreign to his 
I that the sergeant jumped to 

obey. The chief said. “And empty 
those ashtrays. God damn it. what are we 
running here?" He jammed his hands in 
his pockets and his eyes searched out 
the room for more omissions. His voice 
came up sharply again but this time 
there was a different note in it. “And 
who's the sloppy guy in charge of this 
office? It’s March. What's February still 
doing on the calendar?" 

He strode to the bulletin board, tore 
off the offending sheet, and thrust it at 
Gorman. “Here,” he snapped. “Never 
mind the broom. Take this in to Watly. 
Tell him it’s a present from me.” 

Gorman hastened to obey. He opened 
the steel door and hurried down the 
concrete corridor. Wilks moved up be- 
side the chief and looked sideways at 
the glint in Fellows’ eyes. “What's all 
that big act for?” 

Fellows’ face broke into a sly grin. 
“You know something, Sid? I’m a lousy 
detective. I don’t know when I’d’ve 
caught on if I hadn't looked at that 
calendar. Monday, the twenty-third of 
February. the day Watly claims he 
bought the knife? That's in red numbers. 
It’s a legal holiday. The stores were 
closed." 

From the cell at the end of the hall 
there came the sudden sound of sobbing. 
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An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest.” 


“If a man empties his purse into his head, no man can take it away from him. 


B. Franklin 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


© THE SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION © 


Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow’s world by 
building mind, body, character, leadership. Ac- 
credited. Member Military Schools Div. R.O.T.C., 
Dept. of Army. Graduates in all colleges. All 


sports. Infantry, Aeronautics, Artillery. Band 
scholarships. Grades 5-12 and P. G. Catalog. 
10 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Fork Union Military Academy 


Our One Subject Plan of study has increased Honor Roll 50%. 
Fully accredited. 2 gyms. 16 modern bldgs. 2 Indoor pools, 
Band. Glee Club. Athletics. Highest ROTC rating. Also 
Junior School. Grades 5-8. Catalog. Write 

Dr. J. C. Wicker, Pres., Box 210, Fork Union, Virginia. 


i at “In the Venice 
Florida Military Academy 1? {he vents 
Accredited. Grades 1-12. College Preparatory and Busi- 
ness Courses. State of Florida certified instructors. De- 
partment of Army approved National Defense Cadet Corps 
school. Limited enrollment. Cadets accepted any time. Write 
Col. C. K. Bob Young, Box 5185, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Missouri Military Academy 24, Separate 


Junior School. 
Tist year. Grades 5-12. Fully accredited. Essentially College 
Preparatory. SENIOR ROTC. Friendly and inspiring 
teachers. Small Classes. Strong guidance program. All sports. 
Riding. Golf. 5 athletic fields. 226 acre campus. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 2109 Main Street, Mexico, Missouri. 


Western Military Academy 


Develops a desire to succeed. Emphasis on self-confidence, 


self-direction, how-to-study. Small classes, guidance. 
Grades 7-12. Career analysis. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All ath- 
leties; ridin ool. 8ist yr. Near St. Louis. Catalog: 


Col. Ralph B. Box C-I 


ackson, Supt., , Alton, Illinois. 


Valley Forge Military Academy 


“At the Nation's Shrine.’ Prep. School, grades 9 thru 12 & 
Jr. Coll. fully accredited. 32 modern fireproof buildings. 
Small personalized classes. All sports. Artillery, Infantry, 


Cavalry, Sr. Div. ROTC, Band. Catalogue Box E, Wayne, Pa. 


SCHOOL AND CAMP 
Stratford Academy I BOYS. GRADES 1-8 
Each boy's studies individually planned. Thorough basic 
instruction. Training for good health, habits, behavior, 
character. Beneficial military and work programs. 32 acres 
woodland, water, and playground areas. A complete living 
and learning environment. Near Phila. Stratford, N. J. 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
School. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
S.M.A. Box C-10,Staunton, Va. 
BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. BY 
U. S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 


KKK ox ox 


Founded 1860 


St. John's Military Academy 


Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 
preparation under the famous St. John's System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention. 
Reading Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 
Camp. Catalog. Dir. of Admissions, Box 2109, Delafield, Wisc. 


Northwestern Military and Naval 


College prep. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. 
Academy north of Chicago. Average class 10. Fire- 
proof buildings. New 3-court gym. 85 acres on lake, Sr. 
ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for 
catalogs. 210 So. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


ili Thorough academic 
Howe Military School Thorough academic 
environment. Accredited college Preparatory, business. Po- 
tential Achievement Rating gives each boy individual 
goal. Small classes. Jr. School. Senior ROTC. Sports. Ac- 
tivities. New dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est 1 Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 4109 Academy PI., Howe, Indiana. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Thousands of business and professional leaders started here. 
4-yr. High School ; separate 2-yr. College. Accred. Sr. ROTC. 
CAA flying. Modern bldgs., country club. Sports for all; pool. 
Bummer school; also younger boys’ camp. 80th C atalog. 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 2109 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


CONSIDER 


SCHOOLS NOW! 


It is not too early to start looking for schools for 1960 enroll- 


ments. Many students were disappointed this year because 


their applications were filed too late. The schools on these 


pages are glad to send catalogs to Cosmopolitan readers. Write 


to the addresses listed. If you have not received your free 


annual directories fill in the coupon on page 130. If you are 


in need of sugg 


estions for schools to fill your specific require- 


ments write to the Cosmopolitan Education Department, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


A Friends School for Girls 
Oak Grove Emphasizes Preparation for College 
and Gracious, Purposeful Living. Music, Art, Speech. 


Grades 7-12. Broadening interests of international enroll- 
ment. Riding included. Indoor Ring. Expert from Norway 
coaches Winter Sports. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 129, Vassalboro, Maine 


JUNIOR COLLEGE—WOMEN'S 
Penn Hall iiie nigee Miis. DPI Mue marth of 


Dixie." A.A. or A.S. Degree in 2 yrs. College transfer 
or specialized career courses. Also accredited prep school 
division. Modern buildings. Year-round sports' program. 
Swimming pool, riding, golf on campus. Trips. 

Dr. C. Gordon Frantz, Pres., Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 


FINE è APPLIED ARTS 
Study Interior Decoration 


Resident Class starts Oct. 5. Send for Cat. 3R. Practi- 
cal, thorough, appro Faculty of N.Y. Decorators. 
Period and modern styles, color, draperies, all funda- 
mentals, Cultural or Vocational. 


Home Study Course starts at once. Same instruction. 
Personal guidance. Est. 1919. Send for Cat. 3C. 


N. Y. School of Interior Design 


29 East 72nd St., New York 21, N.Y. 


Practical 
courses in 


American Academy oí Art 


Commercial & Fine Art. Faculty of international reputation, 
Story, Advertising & Fashion Illustration; Advertising Art,, 
Lettering, Layout, Painting. Placement service. Veteran ap- 
proved. Coed. Enroll now. Catalog, Frank H. Young, 


Director, Dept. 1109, 30 East Adams St., Chicago 3, III. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Professional School. Fine, Industrial, Advertising Arts. 
Dress Design. Interior Design. Teacher Training. Diploma. 
Degrees. Accredited. Fall term. 

Box 395, Michigan Ave., at Adams, Chicago 3, III. 


Ray-Vogue Schools 


Commercial Art, Photography, Interior Decoration. Fashion 
Illustration, Fashion Mercbandising with Modeling. Dress 
Design. Coeducational. Attractive residence for girls. Enter 
Oct. 5 or Nov 2. Write Registrar, Room 506. Specify course. 
RAY-VOGUE Schools, 750 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago II. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


There is an art job waiting for you after completing one of 
our 18-month Diploma courses in Commercial Art; Fashion 
Art; Dress Design; Interior Design. Our grads. in demand. 
Vet. approved. Co-ed. 38th Yr. FACTBOOK. Willis C. 
Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BUSINESS &- SECRETARIAL 


A Cy ibbs 


21 Marlborough St. SECRETARIAL 


NEW YORK 17 Three 
230 Park Ave. 


MONTCLAIR, N.J, 
33 Plymouth St. 


PROVIDENCE 6 
155 Angell St. 


Outstanding training, 
practical courses. 
One-Year Secretarial 
Liberal Arts-Secretarial (two years) 
Special Course for College Women 
Catalog: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


| B.S. Degree in 2 or 3 Years | 
BRYANT Business Administration: 


majors in Accounting, Man- 
agement, Marketing. Execu- 


tive Secretarial: majors in 
Administrative, Legal, Ac- 
counting. Medical. Business Teacher-Educ: n: 4 years. 


Also 1-year Secretarial Diploma. Coed. Campus life in 
attractive environment, 27 buildings. Dorms. Veteran ap- 
proved. 97th year. Register early. September and February 


entrance. Professional training for business leadership. 
For catalog write: PRESIDENT, 


BRYANT COLLEGE, PROVIDENCE 6, RHODE ISLAND 
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MODELING è CHARM 


en ee eee 
ele 

Fanica T, 

> Door." Complimentary copies tell how to 


become glamorous Airline Stewardesses—Professional 
Models—Executive Secretaries—important in Fashion 


Career and Finishing Schools invite you to | 


write for the booklet —''Behind this Magic | 


and Merchandising. In your request include your special | 


interest and age. Schools in Principal Cities including: 
Philadelphia — New Orleans — San Diego - Detroit 
Address: P. O. Box 1412, Chicago 90, Ill. 


RADIO, TV, AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


National Academy of Broadcasting 
Radio & TV Complete course 


cign pronunc! iations, 
ing, writing. producing, programmin, Nmall classes, 
Graduates in demand, Placement service. 25th year, Write: 
Dept. NABC, 3338 I6th St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 


American Academy 71h Year. Thorough 


preparatic n for stage, 


diction, for- 
drama. Announc- 


speech, 


Screen, Radio. In 
of Dramatic Aris Bere: Tv hao Ds 
formances on B'way. College accredited. 2 yr. day courses 


Vet approved. Evening courses. Saturday Teen & pre-teen 
age groups. Rm. 144, 245 West 52nd St., New York 19. 


LAB & MEDICAL TECHNIQUE 
College of Medical Technology 


Medical Technician Training. Also X-Ray. Graduates in de- 
mand, excellent pay. Free nation-wide placement. Nationally 


HOME STUDY 


BOOKKEEPING-ACCOUNTING 
——— LEARN QUICKLY — —— 


No previous bookkeeping experience necessary. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


We can prepare you quickly in spare time for countless 
numbers of high paying bookkeeping and accounting posi- 
tions by famous Problem Method—you learn by actually 
doing. For over 50 years we have trained more than 
1,400,000 ambitious men and women for larger success in 
the business world. Instructors are CPA's and expert 
accountants. Get all the facts—send for free sample lesson 
and illustrated book, "Opportunities in Accounting" de- 
scribing the opportunities in this profitable field and how 
you can take advantage of them. Low cost, easy terms. 


Accredited Member, National Home Study Council 
LASALLE Extension University, 417 S. Dearborn Street 


A Correspondence Institution Dept. 1055H ChicagoS 


Attend Business School at Home! 


Save time and expense of attending class Prepare for 
secretarial career in typing, shorthand, business procedures, 
bookkeeping. Write for catalog. WAYNE SCHOOL, 2525 
Sheffield, Desk SU-2, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Interior Decoration at Home 


Approved supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and work 
kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low tuition and payments. 
Send for free booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 
835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 3397, Chicago 14, m. 


y Don’t you WRIT 


EARN EXTRA MONEY IN SPARETIME writing short 
stories, articles on homemaking, hobbies, travel, local, 
club and church activities. You learn by writing at home 
under the guidance of experienced writer-editors by the 
fascinating N.I.A. New York Copy Desk Method. 

FREE “Writing Aptitude Test" tells whether you have 
«qualities to become a successful writer. Write for it NOW 
without cost or obligation. 34th Yr. Licensed by N.Y. State. 


E NIA | NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite 5459-S, One Park Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


ng to zerography — there's an 
made to help you get ahead in your pre . 
finding a new reer. Write today for E books: 
(1) 36-page "How to Succeed'' career guide. (2) Famous 
Career Catalog mple lesson (math) to demonstrate 
tod. No obligation, of course. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 30479J Scranton 15, Pa. 


i Many Finish 
High School at Home tany Pint 
Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 
for college entrance exams. Ntar d H.S. texts supplied. 
Diploma awarded. Credit for H subjects already com- 
pleted. Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 
American School, Dept. H710, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37. 


approved school. Dorms. Athletics. Coed. Courses 3 to 15 —— 
months. Write for MENT n sicing year of dum school LEARN | 
rraduation. 1900-B LaSalle Avenue. Minneapolis 3, Minn. H 
graduario D * | English Course for Adults 
TECHNICAL With my new self-correcting method you can stop making 
mistakes, end embarrassment, increase your vocabulary. 
Indiana Technical College y. 15 minutes a day at home, Free 
a d , Don Bolander, Career Institute, 
Chema NE iieri M Department E- $210, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
B 3 Enjoy glamorous high-pay career or profit- 
ne md : degree in Math D able hobby. Learn Commercial iHustrating, Cartooning, mae 
i 1. a " , n » Le T ek a 7 J H 
pt Catalog 7109 E. Washington, Fort Wayne 2, Ind. ‘tine. Low cost. 29-pe. art outht Free or exti | Eastern School of Reweaving Learn 


ribing easy method. No | 
. No salesman will call. Washington School of 
Art, Studio 14010, Port Washington, N. Y. (Estab. 1914) 


MOTEL- RESORT 


inv 

ing and mending at HOME in your Spare Tim o 
ce needed. Licensed and approved. Home study course 
of this profitable trade. Equipment in- 
Xo obligation, no salesman will call. Free Details, 
Dept. OS-109, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N.Y: 


MEAT CUTTING 


cluded. 
write today. 


MANAGERS 


Í Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fasci- 
nating, leisurely well-paid executive positions 


MEAT CUTTING 


short w 
t future with se 
B 


‘now open with luxurious Motel-Resorts 
coast-to-coast. Pick vour own location, cli- 
mute! Employment assistance! Experience 
unnecessary. Learn at home, spare time. 

NATIONAL Sondor or MEAT. CUTTING up FREE! "Resort-Motel Opportunities" booklet. Write- Dept. CS109, 
Dept. L-1N Toledo 4, Ohio «ee MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S. Serrano, Los Angeles 5 


BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 
PICK E 


illustrated. FREE. 


FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 
OF 


59-60 COSMOPOLITAN 
DIRECTORY OF PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOLS 
AND CAMPS 


 PUBLISHIN 


“i earn $1040 more a year 
as a Speedwriting Secre- 
tary on the NBC-TV STEVE 
ALLEN SHOW.” 

. -Geri Maxwell, L. A., Calif. 


HORTHAND IN 6s WEEKS 
dpeedwriling 


NO MACHINES, NO SYMBOLS, USES ABC'S 
You take your “pick” of big pay jobs, in the field 
of your choice with SPEEDW RITING, the mod- 
ern ABC Shorthand. IN JUST 6 short weeks at 
home or through classroom instruction, you can 
write 120 wpm—50% above Civil Service requirements because 
SPEEDWRITING uses no confusing ‘‘Foreign Language" symbols 


"| earn $3120 more a year 

in Publishing, thanks to 
SPEEDWRITING." 

—Narilyn Weintraub, 

Fort Lee, N. J. 


59-60 COSMOPOLITAN 
DIRECTORY OF 
COLLEGES AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


lo 


K 
` A 


"| earn $1300 more a year 

as Legal Secretary, thanks to 
SPEEDWRITING.”’ 

Barbara Wills, 

Lumberton, N. C. 


fuaras by 
Good Housekeeping 


"S 
X? s aovtamsto 2 


send this coupon to the Cos- 


mopolitan Education Depart- 
ment, Dept. 1059, 959 Eighth 


but only the reliable ABC's you ALREADY know! So accurate and FREE NATIONWIDE LIFETIME 

dependable, SPEEDWRITING is backed by the Good Housekeeping " - 7 5 

Seal! TANE E PRIVILEGES for students at || Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET — FREE SAMPL i 

See how quickly you can go places with SPEEDWRITING, the shorthand SPEEDWRITING Schools in over 

PREFERRED by employers for its speed with accuracy. Over 500,000 400 cities 


graduates. Mail coupon TODAY! 


Name: 


* Free Employment Service 


r 
l SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 37th year I * Free Transfer 

Dept. 5910-9, 55 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. e Free Brush-up 
| d meu URNAR ShofOkand’ add eri. Ae send bb | When you enroll for classroom in- Address: 
E r struction at one SPEEDWRITING T AN 
l [JiCinseroomi Instcaction | Schooi, you are entitled to these 
| Names nie Hatte I privileges at ALL SPEEDWRITING 

(Print Here) y HR 
Schools in over 400 cities! For G s 

l AE o aA AA E EAE RE EO OTAN AEA A secseace l School nearest you Consult Local State: ....., 
I ONES ceat aire iR OUT LEN MTS IPLE EIE I EIS l Directory. 
| prse a AST ee TRE NC RO SES SAS A ee © 1959. 
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Popular Best Sellers! 


FRANK SINATRA 


4 
PUT ( 
YOUR \ 
DREAMS ^* 
AWAY ss 
4. Dream, Lost in 


the Stars, If | 
Forget You, 9 more 


23. This great show 
album is the all- 
time best-seller 


MENDELSSOHN: 


ITALIAN SYMPHONY 


Bernstein, 17 ER 
WEW YORK Lies "US 
PHILHARMONIC gg Wir 
34. 2 great symphonies 


—dazzling perform- 
ances by Bernstein 


ORIGINAL 
DUCHIN RECORDINGS 


Vie a 
b! 


28. Duchin plays The 
Man | Love, April 
Showers, 13 more 


Symphony ‘No. 3 
Academic à Hungarian 
Festival Dances 


Overture c 


WALTER 
NEW. YORK PHILHARMONIC 


42. Grand perform- 
ances by Brahms" 
finest interpreter 


CHOPIN 
NOCTURNES " 


all the poetry and 
passion of Chopin 


THEATRE ORGAN IN HI-FI 


LEONARD MacCLAIN 
Ary 


m » 
b 


59. Serenade, Laura, 
Charmaine, Inter- 
mezzo, 9 more 


Just in Time 


Bidin’ My Time 
Prelude to a Kiss 
PLUS 9 OTHERS 


51. You're Driving Me 
Crazy, Bidin' My 
Time, 12 in all 


74. Istomin captures 47. Romberg's roman- 


ORIGINAL 
BROADWAY, yes 
Ar: 1 


CAST 


8. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s latest 
smash hit musical 


WUTCRACKER SUITE 
AU e _ PEER GYNT. 


v2 BOLERO 
CLAIR DE LUNE 


4 
PHILADELPHIA ORCH., ORMANDY 
64. 4 brilliant works— 


played by ‘‘World’s 
Greatest Orch.” 


30. Among the last 
recordings made 
by the Dorseys 


ROSSINI: WILUAM TELL AND 
BARBER OF SEVILLE OVERTURES 


DAUGHTER OF THE 
REGIMENT OVERTURE 


SCHUBERT: MARCHE MILITAIRE 
MARCHE SUV 
STRAUSS: RADETZKY MARCH 


CONCERTGEBOUW AND 
VAN KEMPEN AMOUREUX ORCHESTRAS 


OFFENBACH: 
GAITE PARISIENNE 


P AR i 
| 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH., ORMANDY 


12. Paris of the 90's 
comes alive in this 
electrifying score 


POLLY BERGEN 


17. Make the Man Love 
Me, Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes, 10 more 


tas 
x 


38. Orig. performances 


of 11 Goodman 
Classics in Swing 


HALL OF FAME HITS 


with 
HARRY JAMES 


GENE KRUPA 
LIONEL HAMPTON 
TEDDY WILSON 
AND OTHERS 


BENNETT-Rags to Riches 

CLOONEY-This Ole House 

DAY- Whatever Will Be, Will Be 

LAINE-| Believe 

MATHIS - Chances Are 

STAFFORD-Shrimp Boats 
PLUS 6 OTHERS 


65. A hi-fi thriller. 
Six stirring over- 
tures and marches 


Nelson Eddy 
Complete Score 


37. Complete score of 


Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein's great hit 


THE DESERT SONG 


tic operetta is 
always a joy to hear 


a Brandenburg 
~ Concertos 
v *- -Nos. 1,2, 3 


P. d 
PABLO CASALS 


76. Recorded at the 
Prades Festival. 
Pablo Casals, cond. 


> LESTER 
V. LANIN 
26 TRIO 

J) Cocktail 

ad Dancing 
33. La Vie en Rose, 


Blue Room, Black 
Bottom, etc. 


78. Also Johnnie Ray, 
Guy Mitchell, The 
Four Lads, etc. 


COMMAND PERFORMANCE 


11. Jezebel, High Noon, 
| Believe, Jealousy, 
Granada, 7 more 


by the 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
ORMANDY CONDUCTING 


21. Bach's loveliest 
airs — brilliantly 
orchestrated 


I LOVE PARIS 


MICHEL LEGRAND AND ORCHESTRA 


evoking Paris 
streets and skies 


71. Exciting perform- 
ances of two 
colorful scores 


DON'T TAKE 
RUN SOF 


16. | Stil 
one, | 
Young 


13. Bee 
char! 
porti 


VNVIGNI 


PHILADE 
EUGENE 0) 


43. "T 
ali 
pla 


now presents 
the greatest selection of 
records ever offered 
to the readers of 
COSMOPOLITAN 


56 records in all... 
and you may take 


RETAIL VALUE 
UP 
uv $2928 


ALNVH WWHSL 


gn quoodd © VIAWN'TOO 
Aq piod eq jm aboysog 36 


1IVW Al1d3N SSANISNG 


puy ‘any 9119] 


796 “ON inujod 
SSV1D LSUld 


FRANK SINATRA 


PUT 

YOUR 

DREAMS 

AWAY 
4. Dream, Lost in 


the Stars, If | 
Forget You, 9 more 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


MARTIN » PINZA 


23. This great show 
album is the all- 
time best-seller 


MENDELSSOHN 


ITALIAN SYMPHONY 


34. 2 great symphonies 
—dazzling perform- 
ances by Bernstein 


28. Duchin plays The 
Man I Love, April 
Showers, 13 more 


BRAHMS: 
Symphony No. 3 

Academic vr 

festival 

Overture ç 


WALTER 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


42. Grand perform- 
ances by Brahms" 


finest interpreter 


74. Istomin captures. 
all the poetry and 
passion of Chopin 


9» UON 
^» 


59. Serenade, Laura, 
Charmaine, Inter- 
mezzo, 9 more 


LES & LARRY 
ELGART 


Just in Time 

Bidin' My Time 

Prelude to a Kiss 
PLUS 9 OTHERS 


51. You're Driving Me 
Crazy, Bidin’ My 
Time, 12 in all 


FLOWER DRUM SONG 


ORIGINAL. 


‘DON'T TAKE YOUR GUNS TO TOWN 
RUN SOFTLY, BLUE RIVER 
PLUS 10 OTHERS 


16. | Still Miss Some- 
one, I'd Rather Die 
Young, 10 more 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 


8. Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein's latest 
smash hit musical 


12. Paris of the 90's 
comes alive in this 
electrifying score 


17. Make the Man Love 
played by “World's Me, Smoke Gets in 


Greatest Orch.” 


Your Eyes, 10 more 


THE FABULOUS DORSEYS 
IN 


30. Among the last 
recordings made 
by the Dorseys 


38. Orig. performances 
of 11 Goodman 
Classics in Swing 


T 
'WKURES 
OF THE 


[3 


DONIZETTI: puc 
REGIMENT ORKURE 
MIO MUTARE 
TCHAIKOVSKY: wai sur 
FADET MARCH 


BENNETT- Rags to Riches 

CLOONEY-This Ole House 

DAY- Whatever Will Be, Wil Be. 

LAINE-I Believe 

MATHIS- Chances Are 

STAFFORD- Shrimp Boats 
PLUS 6 OTHERS 


pen, CONCERTGEBOL 
LAMOUREU ORCHESTRAS 


65. A hi-fi thriller. 
Six stirring over- 
tures and marches 


Oklahoma! 
Nelson Eddy 
Complete Score 


VaN EWP 


78. Also Johmnie Ray, 
Guy Mitchell, The 
Four Lads, efc. 


Lune, Malaguena, 


Tango, 9 more 


BEETHOVEN: 
PASTORALE. SYMPHONY: 


BRUNO WALTER 
COLUMBIA -SYMPHONY ORCH. 


COMMAND PERFORMAN 
FRANKIE LAINE 


37. Complete score of 11. Jezebel, High Noon, 13. Beethoven's 
Rodgers & Hammer- | Believe, Jealousy, charming ‘‘musical 
stein's great hit Granada, 7 more portrait of nature” 


KIRBY STONE 


BAUBLES. BANGLES ans BEADS 


49. 12 hits — Let's Do 
It, Rain, Lullaby 
of Broadway, etc. 


_ THE MOLDAU 


21. Bach's loveliest 
airs — brilliantly 
orchestrated 


ILOVE PARIS 


47. Romberg's roman- 
tic operetta is 
always a joy to hear 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE ORMANDY, CONDUCTOR 
63. 16 nostalgic songs 31. 6 popular program 
evoking Paris pieces full of 
sumptuous sound 


76. Recorded at the 
Prades Festival. 
Pablo Casals, cond. 


® LESTER 


streets and skies 


MILES DAVIS 
PLAYS 
PORGY AND BESS 


Cocktail 


NEW YORK PHI 


fes 
ne Dancing 


33. La Vie en Rose, 


71. Exciting perform- 
ances of two 
colorful scores 


43. “The jazz person- 
ality of the year" 
plays Gershwin 


Blue Room, Black 
Bottom, etc. 


THE 


7. Fire Dance, Clairde 27. Mockingbird, Not 


GRAND CANYON BEZOSULESIL) 


ror Fon we T 
come 


RAY CONNI! 


ORCHESTRA and CHORUS. 
44. Rhapsody in Blue, 
I'm Always Chasing 
Rainbows, 9 more 


2 songs — Love 
“Me.or Leave Me, 
It's Magic, etc. 


15. This musical paint- 
ing has become an 
American classic 


1. No Love, | Look 
at You, Warm and 
Tender, 12 in all 


COLUMBIA 


= $4298 


PLUS 6 OTHERS 


RECORD CLUB | orrers 


ANY SIX 


of these 12” High-Fidelity COLUMBIA and EPIC Records 


if you join the Club now—and agree to purchase only 5 selections 


5. 16 favorites—You 


25. A hi-fi fiesta! Gra- 
nada, La Paloma, 
Estrellita, 10 more 


uperb...most 
nsem- 
. Times 


3. 17 hits—Spring is 
Here, Thou Swell, 
My Romance, etc 


Are My Sunshine, 


sensuous 
Sweet Violets, etc. bles"—N. 


"APPASSIOMATA Sonat 


67. 3 popular sonatas 
-played with rare 
keyboard artistry 


JAZZ oMNBUS 


9. | Surrender Dear, 
1f 1 Had You, No 
More Time, 3 more 


32. No Other Love, 
Garden of Love, 
Your Kiss, etc. 


The Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandy 
19. Pianistic fireworks 46. Includes numbers 
abound in these by Dave Brubeck, 
2 romantic scores Miles Davis, etc. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH. 


39. Handel's ‘‘Halle- 
lujah"', Sibelius" 
“Finlandia”, etc. 


66. The most popular 22. Solitude, Where 
of Tchaikovsky's or When, Tenderly, 
lovely symphonies 


Much, Down by the terpretations of 


12 musical gems 


Riverside, 9 more 6 other numbers 


Singer 


- Riders in the Sky, 
HomeontheRange, 
Old Cowhand, etc. 


70. Also includes 
Polka and Fugue 
from Schwanda 


35. "World's greatest 
gospel singer" in 
12 moving hymns 


ag: 
to Riches; etc. 


++.@ convenient method of acquiring, systematically and under 
expert guidance, an outstanding record library of the music 
you enjoy most — at far less than the usual cost! 


Yes, you may have ANY SIX of these 12" high-fidelity Columbia and Epic 
records for only $3.98! And what an exciting selection you have to choose 
from — 56 records in all . . . from every field of music. Whether you enjoy 
classical or popular music, Broadway hit shows or jazz — you're sure to 
find six records to suit your musical taste! 


TO RECEIVE YOUR SIX RECORDS FOR ONLY $3.98 — simply fill in, detach 
and mail the postage-free card at the right. Also be sure to indicate which 
one of the Club's four musical Divisions you wish to join: Classical; Listen- 
ing and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES. Each month the Club's staff of music experts 
selects several outstanding recordings for each Division ... and all of 
these selections are fully described in the Club's entertaining and infor- 
mative Music Magazine, which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for your Division... take any 
of the wide variety of other records offered in all Divisions... or take 
NO record in any particular month. 

Your only obligation as a member is to purchase five selections from 
the more than 200 Columbia and Epic records to be offered in the coming 
12 months...and you may discontinue membership at any time thereafter. 
FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. After purchasing five records 
you receive a Columbia or Epic Bonus record of your choice free for every 
two selections you buy — a 50% dividend. 


The records you want are mailed and billed to you at the regular list 
price of $3.98 (Classical Selections, $4.98), plus a small mailing charge. 
MAIL THE POSTAGE-FREE CARD TODAY to receive the six records you want 
— up to a $29.88 retail value — for only $3.98! 

COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Terre Haute, Ind. 


10. Francescatti's in- 


from the more than 200 to be offered during the coming 12 months 


REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 
MY,FAIR LADY 


14. Rain in Spain, 1 


KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestre 
ROMANTIC MUSIC OF. 


68. 7 waltzes. '*. 
lustrous sound” 
—High Fidelity 


S2. Hauntingly lovely 20. The "Big Voice"! 
music—superbly sings Ebb Tide, | 
played Believe, 10 more 


Could Have Danced 
All Night, etc. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW— DETACH AND MAIL THIS 
POSTAGE-FREE CARD TO RECEIVE SIX RECORDS FOR $3.98 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 210-2 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


I accept your offer and have indicated below the six records I wish 
to receive for $3.98, plus small mailing charge. Enroll me in the following 
Division of the Club: 
(check one box only) 
O Classical O Listening and Dancing D Jazz 
O Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


I agree to purchase five selections from the more than 200 to be offered 
during the coming 12 months, at regular list price plus small mailing 
charge. For every two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 
Columbia or Epic Bonus record of my choice FREE. 


Nome... Ee 
(Please Print) 


Address... 


'ONE.. 


State. 


ALASKA and HAWA 
FOR CANADIAN MEMBERSHIP: address 11-13 Soho St., 


credited to an established Columbia 
‘accept subscriptions, fill in below: 


: write for special membership plan 
Toronto 2B 


If you wish to have this membershi) 
or Epic record dealer, authorized 


Dealer's Name. 


Dealer's Address 


CIRCLE BELOW THE NUMBERS OF THE SIX RECORDS YOU WANT: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 25 27 28 30 31 
32 33 34 35 37 38 39 41 42 43 44 46 47 49 
51 52 59 63 64 65 66 67 68 70 71 74 76 78 

K-84 


© Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1959 (''Columbia, 


WALTER J. BLACK'S CLASSICS CLUB INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


Dese; t ly Beund Classics mw 289 


PLATO 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


NOTHING short of amazing is 
the way this great classic (writ- 
ten more than two thousand years 
ago) hits so many nails squarely on 
the head today! Here, in the clear- 
est reasoning in all literature, is the 
pure essence of how to get the best 
out of life — whether we possess 
worldly wealth or only the riches 
in our hearts and minds. 


This beautiful edition of PLATO 
is the famous Jowett translation. It 
contains the five great dialogues: 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, 
and the Republic. In these dramatic 
conversations between friends — 
fresh, spontaneous, humorous, in- 
formal — you have “philosophy 
brought down from heaven to 
earth." 


MARCUS 
AURELIUS 


MEDITATIONS 


“THROUGH these writings, you 
gaze as if through a powerful 
telescope at the Rome of eighteen 
centuries ago. You will be struck by 
resemblances to our own era as you 
read the wise Meditations of the 
great emperor-philosopher, Marcus 
Aurelius, the Stoic who found peace 
in traditional customs . . . the witty 
arguments of Lucian, the Skeptic, 
who punctured all beliefs . . . the 
impassioned words of Justin, the 
Christian, willing to die for the new 
religion. With an introduction by 
Irwin Edman — and scenes describ- 
ing early Christian rituals, from 
Walter Pater's novel Marius the 
Epicurean, 


AS A NEW MEMBER 


ARISTOTLE 
ON MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


THE master of them that know,” 
this supreme mind of the fabu- 
lous Golden Age of Greece was 
called by the poet Dante. Living 
over 2,000 years ago, he was so far 
ahead of his era that his ideas are 
astonishingly timely today. Nature, 
politics, art, drama, logic, morals — 
he explored them all, with a mind 
open to truth and a heart eager for 
understanding. 

Included is the essence of his five 
celebrated essays — Metaphysics, 
Parts of Animals, Nicomachean 
Ethics, Politics, and Poetics. You 
will be amazed, as you read them, 
how this great philosopher discov- 
ered by pure reason so many truths 
upon which modern scientists and 
thinkers have only recently agreed. 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Superb Value 


NN ar. | Wt YOU ADD these three volumes to 
your library — as an introductory 
THE CLASSICS CLUB cs 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 
The Classics Club is different from all 


| 


= Se ———À ee — ee ee e— 


AAA A888 AWAY AY AH AY AA AT AAR AAD AT 


offer made only to new members of The 
Roslyn, L.I., New York Classics Club? You are invited to join 
today . .. and to receive on approval beau- 
tiful editions of the world’s greatest mas- 
terpieces. f 
These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer-the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the "pressed for 
time" men and women of today. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me the THREE beautiful Classics Club Edi- 
tions of PLATO, ARISTOTLE and MARCUS 
AURELIUS pictured above, which I may keep 
for only $2.89 plus a few cents mailing charges 
— the special new-member introductory price 
for ALL THREE volumes. If not completely 
satisfied after seven days' examination, I may 
return all 3 books and owe nothing. 

As a member, I am not obligated to take any 
specific number of books, and I am to receive 
an advance description of future selections. Also, 
I may reject any volume before or after I re- 
ceive it, and I may cancel my membership when- 
ever I wish. 

For each future Club volume I decide to keep 
I will send you the low price of only $2.89 plus 
a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped in 
U.S.A. only.) 


Mr. 

Mrl E E SERT TER ROS T E 

Miss ( Please Print Plainly) 

"Address o. ose Te Ere aE OATS . 
Zone No. 

City suo rene eae (if any) ...State..... 


Nas Das tas tas tas ardor Lar tas tasty day doy” 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true "classic" is a living book that 
will never grow old. For sheer fascination 
it can rival the most thrilling modern 
novel. Have you ever wondered how the 
truly great books have become "classics"? 
First, because they are so readable. They 
would not have lived unless they were 
read; they would not have been read un- 
less they were interesting. To be interest- 
ing they had to be easy to understand. 
And those are the very qualities which 
characterize these selections: readability, 
interest, simplicity. 


other book clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
members the world's classics at a low price. 
2. Its members are not obligated to take 
any specific number of books. 3. Its vol- 
umes are luxurious De Luxe Editions — 
bound in the fine buckram ordinarily used 
for $5 and $10 bindings. They have tinted 
page tops; are richly stamped in genuine 
gold, which will retain its original lustre 
— books you and your children will read 
and cherish for many years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Mem- 
bership. With your first books will be sent 
an advance notice about future selections. 
You may reject any book you do not wish. 
You need not take any specific number of 
books — only the ones you want. No 
money in advance, no membership fees. 
You may cancel membership at any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, 
printing, binding costs are rising. The 
low introductory price for these THREE 
beautiful volumes cannot be assured un- 
less you respond promptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York. 


